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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


In the system of schools where Mr. M. is 
superintendent the schedule was so arranged 
that not all the children had their lunch hour 
at the same time. A family with four children 
not infrequently found that one child required 
lunch at 12:15, the second at 12:30, another at 
1 o'clock, and the fourth at 1:15. This naturally 
brought forth protests from thé kitchen. 

After interviews, many and tiresome, with in- 
dividual mothers, the superintendent sought a 
meeting with the joint Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of his city. He took up the subject of the 
lunch hour, explained the circumstances 
crowded conditions necessitating the use of the 
same room by two sets of children, the schedule 
for special subjects like shopwork, music, ete.— 
stating to them his problem and the best solu- 
tion he had been able to evolve. Then he asked 
for suggestions. They came freely; but in each 
wase the mother had failed to foresee how her 
solution conflicted with some other mother’s 
wishes, or with some other part of the compli- 
cated school machinery. After laboring with 
the puzzle from many angles the women con- 
cluded that they could not improve on the super- 
intendent’s schedule, and frankly told him so. 

As they left the building several of them spoke 
of the wasted afternoon—“We are just where we 
were yesterday.” But were they? 

Thereafter they served “meals at all hours” 
if not with greater at least with a more intelli- 
gent patience; and many of them had gotten 
their first glimpse of the conscientious thought 
and labor that go into even the side issues of 
school work. They were being educated. 

If the superintendent’s job consisted merely 
of educating the children of his community his 
task would be simple. But in order to do his 
work with any degree of success he must edu- 
cate the entire community, and let them edu- 
eate him. Heretofore the school board was his 
only organized medium, but the P. T. A. is an- 
other field, larger and more far-reaching. 

The primary reason for such an association is, 
I think, to create intelligent school sentiment, 
and to give that sentiment organized form. 





A very small percentage of the people in a 
community have any clear idea of the duties, 
problems, and limitations to which their super- 
intendent is subject; they know as little about 
those of the teacher, and less about those of the 
state officials. They have given little thought to 
the work, the vexations, and the blame that are 
the lot of the ordinary school board. 

When a P. T. A. sets out to do things, the 
women (for in this case at least “parents” means 
mostly women) may not at first do much to aid 
in the education of their children, but they 
themselves get education in chunks. A newly 
organized P. T. A. near my home took itself as 
seridusly as most new bodies do, and, at the 
close of their first meeting went over the entire 
school building on a tour of inspection. Every 
separate woman saw a separate defect that she 
wanted remedied at once. The basement must 
be entirely refitted, the stairs must be widened, 
some rooms were too small, some were too dark, 
the kitchen was not properly equipped, etc., etc. 
They would ask to have these things corrected 
immediately. 

That night the president discussed the matter 
with her husband; then she discussed it with the 
president of the board; then she discussed it 
with the mayor. When she met with her joint 
committees a few days later she advised them 
to find the most urgent need and ask for one 
thing at a time; she urged the women to fit 
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themselves for their task by finding out for 
themselves just what some of their proposed im- 
provements would cost; also to study tax rates 
and property values. Under her guidance (and 
prodding) those women, in six months, learned 
more about taxation, public expenditures, and 
municipal affairs in than they had 
learned before in all their lives. She taught 
them to go into a matter thoroly before they 


general, 


criticised or made suggestions, that they might 
do so understandingly. 

The attitude of the average parent toward his 
child’s school life indicates one of two things— 
unlimited confidence in the teacher, or unlimited 
indifference toward the child’s education. We 
have been surfeited with stories illustrating the 
farmer’s supervision of his stock, the business- 
man’s watchfulness over his dollars, and the in- 
The P. T. A. 
will probably not reach some of these fathers 
directly, but it will reach many mothers. 


difference of both to the schools. 


One village that I know personally had an 
indifferent, half-dead P. T. A. The new presi- 
dent secured a speaker thoroly conversant with 
ecnditions, then made it her business to secure 
him an audience. Tho the night was densely 
dark with a heavy fog, he found a good house. 
After telling them some of the things a P. 'T. A. 
ean do he invited questions. The result showed 
an alarming state of ignorance and an encourag- 
ing state of interest. A capable-looking man 
arose and said, “I want to ask some questions, 
not in any spirit of criticism or fault finding, 
but for information: I hear so much about 
school supplies, and that our school is not ade- 
quately equipped. Now if this is true, whose 
fault is it?” 

“Tt may be the fault of the district clerk, or 
the school board, or the community.” 

“Whose business is it to buy the supplies ’” 

“The district clerk’s.” 

“Well, suppose he neglects it?” 

“Then it is the duty of the school board to see 
that he attends to it.” 

“Where does the money come from to pay for 
these supplies ?” 

“Tt is voted by the public at 
school meeting.” 

“Then if we want more and better equipment 
we ought first vote more money for the board to 
use ?” 

“Yes, you ought to make your budget higher 
at the next annual meeting and then vote for 
it.” 

“Thank you. I for one, will do so.” There 
were several questions relating to the conduct of 
the annual school meeting, followed by a thoro 
discussion of the compulsory education laws and 
the duties and powers of the attendance officer. 


your annual 


The results of that meeting will be far-reach- 
ing. 

1. At the very next session there was an at- 
tendance of 128, fully half of whom were men. 

2. -Three members of the board were present, 
and you may be sure they took notice of the 
questions asked and the general sentiment of 
the meeting. They saw that these people stood 
for better equipment and better schools even if 
that meant a higher budget. They realized that 
these people would notice, and know where to 
place the blame, if supplies were not adequate 
and secured at the proper time. In short, they 
saw that they would be held accountable for 
their stewardship. 


3. Two men asked the questions but every 
one in that meeting heard both questions and 
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answers and all went away with an informed and 
stimulated interest in the schools. 

4. That intangible benefit that radiates from 
every well conducted get-together. 

Every occasion that brings the people into the 
schoolhouse is a benefit, with the possible excep- 
tion of an indignation meeting. 

Many school boards stint their schools because 
they feel that their community will not stand 
for increased éxpenditure. If by means of the 
P. T. A. the taxpayers can be brought to see the 
desirability of further equipment the response 
is prompt. One year ago a county superintend- 
ent of my acquaintance made an educational] 
campaign via the P. T. 
cover his county. 


A.’s which pretty well 
As a direct result, at the next 
annual meeting, from all over his district came 
reports stating that the taxpayers themselves 
had asked for a higher budget and better equip- 
ment. The superintendent who discourages P. 
T. A.’s deprives himself of one of his strongest 
and most powerful allies. 

A P. T. A. can be of very direct help. One 
of its great opportunities consists in securing 
proper instruction in child hygiene, and in get- 
ting the mothers out to hear the instruction. 
Improved school surroundings; proper chaperon- 
age for straw-rides, dances, picnics, and other 
school functions; arrangements for hot lunches: 
reading circles; assisting in school exhibits and 
entertainments are some of the ways. Out of 
these activities, the best result of all, will de- 
velop a friendliness and a better understanding 
all around. A P. T. A. in my home town re- 
cently staged an amateur play in order to raise 
funds for playground equipment. 
cluded both teachers and parents. Financially 
it was a great success; but the greatest good 
came in “the things that are not seen”—the 
community interest in the school, and the ac- 
quaintance of parent with teacher. I was in a 
position to get some of the reaction from both 
sides: 

“Tsn’t Miss Jones interesting! 
children all like her.” 

“T can understand Charlie Lake better since 
I’ve seen so much of his mother. She’s so full of 
tricks that I suppose it is hard for Charlie to 
behave.” 

“T shall always have more patience with Peter 


since I know how hard and crabbed his mother 
” 


The east in- 


No wonder the 


is. 

“I told my husband that the board simply 
must retain Miss Brown. She’s so refined. We 
need her influence not only for our children but 
for ourselves.” 

And alas, “I don’t wonder that all the chil- 
dren dislike Miss B.” 

We all recognize the force and power of organ- 
ized effort. David B. Hill, that past master in 


politics, constantly sounded the slogan, “Or-. 


ganize! Organize! Organize!” 

Suppose a few intelligent mothers realize that 
their children are not properly taught or housed, 
that the sessions are too long or the schedule too 
exacting, that the pupils’ health is not properly 
safeguarded. Those women, especially in rural 
communities, are not at all likely to go as indi- 
viduals and present the matter to the teacher- 
superintendent, or the school board. And if they 
do, their words will carry little weight. But if 
those same women come before the board as a 
committee from the P. T. A., representing the 
wishes of the community (the taxpayers), their 
presence will command quite a different hearing. 

One warning:—A Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion must not develop into a complaint society. 


(Concluded on Page 97) 
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Discussion of this topic must permit a super- 
intendent to state some conclusions and observa- 
tions bearing upon both sides of the controversy. 
Not all the truth is on one side and not all the 
error on the other side. Because some teachers 
object to supervision and because some superin- 
tendents are despotic supervisors is not in itself 
a condemnation of supervision. Other teachers 
like supervision and feel helped by it, and other 
superintendents have the fine, tho all too rare, 
human sympathy to put themselves into the 
teacher’s place and thus deliver a fair, consider- 
ate but just judgment. This but discloses that 
supervision is still in most cases and places on 
a personal basis and has not reached the truly 
professional, the impersonal and judicial basis. 

Do Teachers as a Class Dislike Supervision? 

Since no statistical study appears to have been 
made at any time, it is obviously impossible to 
give a statistical reply. ‘The mere existence of 
supervision everywhere is not a proof that teach- 
ers like it or believe in it. The truth seems to 
be that some teachers do not like it and others 
do like it. This has been found true by experi- 
ence if not by statistics. It is still truer, how- 
ever, that of a given teaching corps under super- 
vision, some teachers like one supervisor, other 
teachers like another supervisor. Probably few 
supervisors are well liked by all their teachers, 
and similarly, probably few supervisors are dis- 
liked by all their teachers. But this is the re- 
emergence of the fact of personal rather than 
professional considerations. This being so, what 
is indicated? That supervision should be abol- 
ished ¢ Supervisor and supervised 
must rise above personality to the professional 
level, and meet each other in their teaching rela- 
tionship in the impersonal professional attitude 
of the judge on the bench. No personal consid 
eration should enter. The advancement of the 
pupils is the single end, and this end must be 
aimed at by each. Both must see in supervision 
the effort to secure unity, sequence, complete- 
ness of instruction, and equality of opportunity 
for each child. Changing requirements of edu- 
cation, changes within the school system, en- 
trance of new teachers into the system, and the 
application of newer pedagogical truths, each 
and all require that a system of schools be 
directed by a single intelligence. If each teacher 
chooses for her school and classes what shall be 
the course of study, chaos and disorder will re- 
sult. All other considerations are secondary to 
the demand for unity, continuity, sequence of 
instruction and for equivalence of opportunity 
for all the children of a system. Probably no 
other demand would be strong enough to main- 
tain supervision as a part of every school system 
against the opposition of teachers and their 
friends and the clamors of taxpayers against its 
high cost. Even if no case of utter condemna- 
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tion can be made against supervision, is it not 
worth while to consider the objections and to 
make use of them to improve the supervision ¢ 
Some Expressions of Teachers as to Super- 
, vision. 
The order of presentation and consideration of 
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these expressions has no significance. They are 
given just as extracted from a superintendent’s 
notes of visits of teachers who are being’ super 
vised. 

“I was caught unprepared. What I did is not 
a fair example of my real work.” Such a state- 
ment may be and often is entirely true, no doubt. 
That is no condemnation of supervision nor of 
the supervisor. The supervisor judges what she 
observes. She can not do more nor less, except 
she may take circumstances into account. If 
not fit nor at her best, the teacher should not go 
to school for work that day. Having undertaken 
to teach in her condition of fatigue or non- 
preparation, she has assumed all responsibility 
for the work, and she has merely the right to 
enter an explanation in justification of her 
course. The supervisor may accept the explana- 
tion and treat it as an extenuating circumstance. 
If the teacher does not seek to excuse herself 
for poor work every time that supervisor comes, 
the teacher will be given the benefit of an indul- 
gent criticism. It is only repeated and continual 
excuses for not doing well that dispose the super- 
visor to conclude that the teacher has a phleg- 
matic sense of responsibility and is making an 
inferior effort. No teacher can fairly nor pre- 
vailingly base her objection to supervision on so 
frail and superficial grounds. If the teacher 
really feels that she has been caught unprepared, 
she should at once request a special visit from 
(he supervisor at a fixed time to do similar work 
and thus demonstrate that she is capable of more 
successful effort. Every supervisor will be very 
glad to make such an arrangement. If the 
teacher under such a prearranged trial does 
good work, she has given the supervisor sufficient 
reason for excusing the first shortcoming, but 
she has also shown that the supervisor will be 
right in the future if she demands that the 
teacher key herself up to good work all the time. 
The prearranged test has now clearly demon- 
strated that not lack of ability but lack of sin- 
cere determination and of faithful application 
was the real short-coming. For this lack there 
can be no excuse and the supervisor will be justi- 
fied in refusing to overlook repetitions of the 
fault. 

Objections from Experienced Teachers. 

“T get fairly sick on the days when I know a 
supervisor is coming and dread to go to school.” 
This is a clear case of misunderstanding and 
maladjustment to the purposes of supervision. 
When supervision and criticism of teaching have 
become an integral part of the training of all 
young teachers, such an expression will almost 
never be heard. If the experiences of the train 
ing school do not deter so sensitive a soul from 
becoming a teacher, they will accustom hen to 
the process,and will teach her the solid comfort 
of the help which real supervision can and does 
bring to the conscientious and erideavoring 
teacher. 

The teachers who raise the loudest and most 
resentful objections to supervision are usually 
those who have taught longest. They know cer- 
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tain textbooks in certain subjects, and they may 
know children better than the supervisor. There- 
fore they assume they do not need supervision, 
especially should they be excused from super- 
vision by a mere “chit” of a girl who has just 
eraduated from the normal school. When forci- 
bly iterated and reiterated, this contrast be- 
tween the experienced teacher who is a mature 
woman, and the fresh graduate who is a young 
woman, does appear strikingly to favor the 
teacher’s claim to be exempt. Notice, please, 
the statement says “appear.” It is simple ap- 
pearance, no more and no less. Really, the 
mature woman with her rich teaching experience 
believes that thru her experience she can win 
and hold the children to conformity, effort and 
obedience. 

Let us grant the point: have we lost the case 
for supervision, have we lost it even for the 
young supervisor who has just graduated from 
normal school? If the experienced teacher had 
used her opportunities for growth and breadth 
of knowledge, she should and would now be the 
supervisor in place of the “chit” of a girl. If 
with all her fine experience she failed to grow, 
and just went on year after year doing what she 
did each previous year, then she has shown her 
inadaptability to become a supervisor, and has 
equally proved her need of supervision, one of 
whose main duties and privileges is to carry the 
newest and best to teachers who fail otherwise 
to find it. Moreover, if the experienced teacher 
grew at all but if she had not attained the 
growth needed to become the supervisor, she will 
surely have grown enough to be abie to see and 
tu appreciate having for supervisor one who. has 
had a broader training and a wider outlook than 
can be acquired in a single schoolroom in any 
number of years. The experienced teacher who 
chafes under a competent “young” supervisor is 
thus the one who rested satisfied with her attain- 
ment when she too was a fresh graduate, and 
she now resents supervision on “personal” 
grounds, altho perhaps rather unready to admit 
this. Having succeeded so long in doing it her 
way, she does not care to try new ways nor to 
strive for new goals. Neither objection makes 
any real weight against supervision. The latter 
objection, indeed, is one of the best justifica- 
tions for supervision. The child is living now. 
His work must be done in the present era. As 
against the children, no teacher has any right 
to demand that she be permitted to continue her 
plans and methods just because she is familiar 
with them and she dislikes the discomfort of a 
readjustment. The school is maintained for the 
child, and it is the business of the school to face 
the child toward the future and to enable him 
to fit into that future as a participating, con- 
tributing unit. 

Objections of teachers to supervision on the 
ground of greater expericuce have as much right 
to consideration as would the teachers’ claim to 
be allowed to go on teaching outworn textbooks 
in history and geography because they already 
are familiar with them. If we do not excuse the 
teacher from adapting her knowledge of facts as 
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the facts change, why shall she be excused from 
changing her plans and methods! The chances 
are that the longer the teacher has been in one 
place doing one work, the more necessary is 
supervision. If such a teacher has grown regu- 
larly and constantly, she may not need super- 
vision as much as she will be glad for it since 
it is sure to bring knowledge and opportunity 
for further growth. 
The Frequency of Supervisory Visits. 

“How glad I am on the days when no super- 
visor comes to my room.” This may be a very 
fair cause for rejoicing. If supervisors follow 
each other thru the rooms of a building in an 
almost constant stream, then the rejoicing is 
warranted. Without conceding any reality to 
this objection as against supervision, it may be 
admitted as a merited objection to haphazard 
or to uncontrolled routine of supervisors’ visits. 
We must even admit that no one knows any- 
thing authoritatively as to the right frequency 
of supervisors’ visits. There are both rules and 
opinions about it, but practically no facts. 
Whether a particular supervisor should come 
once a month or once a week has not been ex- 
perimentally determined, nor whether more than 
one supervisor should visit a teacher in one 
day. Teachers are very sure they do not want 
two a day, nor do they want to have one super- 
visor each day of the week. This rejoicing when 
no supervisor comes is then the expression of the 
teacher’s feeling that she wants some days in 
which her schedule need not be disarranged, nor 
her plans spoiled. If supervisor’s visits are ar- 
ranged and timed with that idea in view, the 
routine of procedure will be much smoother. 

The nature of the study supervised, the tem- 
perament of teacher, pupils and supervisor, the 
training of the teacher, and other considerations 
must be weighed in making up the schedule of 
visits, of course, but certain it is that most com- 
monly the determining factor of frequency is 
ealendar divisions of weeks and months, as, so 
many visits per week or per month. If not one 
supervisor each day, what does seem a justifiable 
or permissible frequence? As a proposal for dis- 
cussion it would seem safe to suggest that there 
should be at least the time of two school days 
between the visits of any two supervisors and 
one or two weeks between the visits of the same 
supervisor. To this frequence good teachers 
would not seriously object, hence it may be as- 
sumed to represent the average opinion. The 
use of the word opinion discloses the whole 
trouble: we have opinions but no facts, as has 
already been stated. The removal of the objec- 
tion that there is too much supervision is easy 
if all the supervision work is scheduled and co- 
ordinated in the office of the superintendent. A 
university postgraduate department should study 
this problem experimentally in the supervisory 
units lying all about it. Having admitted all 
this it is entirely in keeping to say that real 
supervision will not crowd the teacher; will not 
come at the rate of two or three supervisors in 
a single day; will not always come entirely un 
announced and unexpectedly. 

Inequality in Grading. 

“My work is graded successful and another 
teacher whom I know does better work is credited 
with but ‘fair’ results.” This statement is, of 
course, believed to be true by the teacher who 
makes it. The supervisor who sees both teach- 
ers’ work has a basis of comparison which each 
teacher lacks. Assuming that the supervisor is 
working in true professional spirit, her judg- 
ment must be accepted. The vivacity, the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher count for so much, hence 
a mere comparison of lesson plans is not con- 
elusive proof that the teacher with the better 
plan is going to teach the better lesson. We 
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must not forget, however, that even the best 
teachers have poor or “off” days. Should the 
supervisor see a good teacher conduct a poor 
recitation, it will be necessary to call that reci- 
tation poor, or the entire work of supervision is 
a farce. When the supervisor finds poor results, 
she must say so. An explanation or even a 
justification of the poor work may be possible. 
It should be offered by the teacher and should 
be considered by the supervisor. The fact that 
the supervisor found the work poor and said so 
should root supervision in that teacher’s affec- 
tions, however, and should not make the teacher 
dislike supervision. That on a given day an 
average teacher may be adjudged as having 
taught more successfully than a more gifted 
teacher, is indubitable evidence of the fairness 
and of the discrimination of the supervisor. The 
teacher who has not received the degree of credit 
which she thinks she deserves, should at once 
ask the supervisor to point out the ways in 
which the work might have been improved. If 
the supervisor can not indicate such improve- 
ment, she should revise her judgment of the 
teacher’s work. To admit that supervisors may 
err is not to condemn supervision: supervisors 
are no more infallible than teachers. 
Those Who Welcome Supervision. 

“I wish you would give me another trial. 1 
am confident that I have done better on days 
when you did not see me than I did today.” This 
is the utterance of the large-visioned, fine- 
spirited teacher who understands the aims and 
purposes of supervision, and who has on former 
occasions experienced the substantiality of the 
help which the supervisor can bring. In such a 
case the supervisor will be glad to suspend judg- 
ment until the next visit, or, if possible, will at 
once fix a time for the demonstration. Some 
have the notion that it is fair for the supervisor 
to try to catch the teacher in an “off” lesson. 
There is no ethical or pedagogical justification 
in such a procedure. From teachers as from 
pupils, we get almost entirely in proportion to 
our expectations. If now in the demonstration 
lesson the teacher shows that she can do very 
well, both teacher and supervisor have right and 
reason on their side in determining that the 
teacher should not be allowed nor should she 
allow herself to do poor work. Having taught 
the one lesson well and satisfactorily, the teacher 
has an experience which will help her in al! 
future lessons, the sense of having succeeded 
once. Here supervision has performed its as 
signed duty, namely, made the teacher a better 
teacher. 





“Come to see me now, I have corrected my 
fault.” This is like the former, proof of a cop- 
rect conception of supervision and readiness to 
help to attain the ends for which supervision 
This teacher has worked her way out of 
her difficulty and has done it herself: can super- 
have completer justification? Many 
teachers work under supervision in this spirit, 
altho it may not be very apparent. The reason 
for that is that the beneficiaries who are aware 
of their benefits are grateful and say little. The 
malcontents are dissatisfied and are ceaselessly 
The latter thus seem é 
multitude, and the former seem non-existent. 

The Desire to Advance. 
“The supervisor's judgments of my work have 


exists. 


vision 


telling their grievances. 


helped me get my present good position.” Does 
Does she 
That not all teachers have 
such an experience is largely due to the fact 


that teacher believe in supervision / 
complain about it? 


that during the experience of being supervised 
they behave so differently about supervision and 
toward the supervisor. To profit by suggestions 
of the supervisor, and to incorporate them in 
the procedure of instruction and drill would be 
shrewd policy if it were nothing more, but it is 
something more, it is open-mindedness, it is the 
spirit of learning a better way, it is the desire 
to become more powerful; is it not easily evident 
why one teacher profits by supervision and why 
the other deteriorates under it? 

“Your supervision and your criticisms have 
made me such a teacher as I am.” This is a 
generous tribute to“pay to a supervisor, and it 
Even 
if the teacher’s estimate is partly true, namely, 
that the supervisor’s faith and expectation of 
good work has been an ever-present stimulus to 


is more common than outsiders suppose. 


effort, the teacher’s reaction to su reestions and 
They too 
were indispensable in making the teacher what 
she has become. 


criticisms must also be remembered. 


The principles of supervision 
may be “unformulated” as Dr. Hosic says, and 
the practice may be wholly empirical as yet. 
None the less is there a need for supervision, a 
justification for it, even if present objections 
and protests of some teachers be justifiable. 
Lifted above personality into the region of de 
tachment and impersonality, and maintained on 
the level of purely professional work conducted 
in the atmosphere of judicial procedure, there is 
a large field for supervision. These truths are 
rapidly disclosing themselves, and the criticism 
of supervision is powerful in preparing the way 
for this emergence. 

















CHILDREN’S VICTORY LOAN 


Fifteen thousand children participated in this parade 
states. Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 





PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
in thirteen groups representing the thirteen original 
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7 THE -ABILITY OF A CITY TO FURNISH FUNDS FOR THE 
| cA S 
i N. L. Engelhardt, New York City 

F 

: (Conclusion) 
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4—Textbooks and Supplies..... 7,962.00 
5—Wages of Janitors, etc...... 10,047.00 
6—Fuel, Water, Janitors’ Sup- 
DEEL: os id enws den e069 
7—Maintenance, Repairs, 
IE node es'b ce ces 
8—Promotion of Health........ 3,981.00 
9—Libraries, Pensions, etc..... 6.635.00 
Paterson’s average rank in the group of cities 
on all items of Table XT is 26. That this is. the 
lowest average rank for all the cities, as shown 
in Table XII, makes it clear that additional ap- 
propriations for education would be of great 
advantage to the Paterson schools. 


17,820.00 


24,455.00 


34— 35.99 2 
S'S es Pree ee eee 0 
EE Se Pe ee ere eee 0 
40— 41.99 1 

CE Cai reat cs eetacays 206 cities 
so L Suereh eee babadvoue $ 9.33 
ES a eee 14.68 
ERD Ce ee a 20.24 
Paterson for same period................. 15.31 


Paterson ranks above the median of all cities 
in this tabulation. Ninety-six other cities out 
of the two hundred and six have appropriated 
more than Paterson during this period for school 
buildings on the basis of per capita of total 
population. 


RANKS OF THE THIRTY-ONE CITIES OF TABLE ON THE NINE 


ITEMS OF SCHOOL MAINTENANCE OF THAT TABULATION. 


TABLE XII. 
Item Item Item Item 
Rank on 1 2 3 4 
Columbus ....... 18 17 6 27 
iiss yo ta 9 19 10 17 
Worcester ....... 15 18 s 14 
Syracuse ........ 27 1 25 30 
New Haven ..... 31 29 22 2 
Scranton ........ 8 21 28 15 
PATERSON ..... 28 26 24 22 
Fall River ...... 17 11 14 13.5 
SD ahd kW 0 0 22 24 20 29 
Grand Rapids..... 2 9 4 8.5 
ST hae 4 66se0 24 30 18 6 
Cambridge ...... 4 15.5 5 10 
Bridgeport ...... 26 25 19 24.5 
OE 19 6 13 4 
Se 29 7 7 9 
POP 10 as e 11 
New Bedford .... 16 10 21 26 
Ee 3 28 30 7 
ED aside 0 14 13 15 3 
Sih oo Wi's 06.8 13 27 23 19 
Springfield ...... 5 8 3 1 
Lawrence ....... 20 5 17 24.5 
PD 64 vee oe 6 4 2 5 
Youngstown ..... 23 15.5 11 16 
Somerville ....... 30 22 29 20 
ht 5 Liste o 9 «0/6 7 2 9 31 
Sa 11.5 23 12 23 
Waterbury ...... 21 14 26 28 
Schenectady ..... 25 12 16 21 
Hoboken ........ 1 20 1 18 
Manchester ...... 11.5 3 27 12 





Have Paterson’s per capita expenditures for 
school buildings kept pace with those of other 
cities? The answer is given in Table XIII. 
Here are presented the per capita expenditures 
for school buildings for all cities over 25,000 for 
which the basic data were available in the an- 
nual reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. The period covered includes the 
years 1900-1916. The population for each city 
for the period 1900-1910 was estimated by tak- 
ing the difference between the United States 
census figures for 1900 and 1910, dividing this 
difference by ten, and adding the increment thus 
obtained to each successive year beginning with 
the year 1900. The populations for the period 
1900-1916 were taken from the estimates found 
in the Finincial Statistics of Cities. 


TABLE XIII. DISTRIBUTION OF PER 
CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL 
OUTLAYS FOR 206 CITIES FOR TOTAL 
PERIOD 1899-1916. 

All Cities. 


Amount No. of Cities 
GH el reas 6 
2— 3.99..... 11 
EE e, bie ccc ck ecb ceecee 11 
6— 7.99.... 9 
I RR ait Las sb wand a se okie wpe e 21 

10— 11.99.. ; 15 
CE. Poe UL Te ot weep cecsyce 20 
14— 15.99.... 29 
tbe cWhabee vee's 12 
Bie SOOO. .........--.. 18 
REE EE ae 17 
22— 23.99....... ; 8 
ES ua ak 6 bw bt sso ys 12 
EE ae? ee er 5 
| re 4 
BIE. kc acc cctevteces 3 
CLG Ue ee ctceee ne esses se : 2 


Item Item Item Item Item Average 
5 6 7 8 9 Rank 
S 2 24 18 5 16 
23 22 15 9 6 14 
11 10 9 20.5 18 14 
24 21 2 8 26 17 
21.5 20 31 28 28 24 
18 26 11 13 16 17 
26.5 31 27 23 29 26 

4 30 5.5 22 19.5 15 
26.5 27 3 16.5 15 20 

9 8 7 28 7 9 

l 13 29 14 2 15 

6 28 23 28 30.5 17 
30 29 18 28 26 25 
17 3 19 7 8 11 
10 4 1 24 3 10 
25 24 15 4 23 14 
14.5 14 28 20.5 21 19 
21.5 23 25 10.5 10 18 
12 19 8 12 2% ° 12 
16 16 26 19 14 19 

5 2 5.5 5.5 22 6 
20 12 12 28 9 16 
13 11 15 10.5 19.5 10 

7 17.5 4 16.5 4 
28 9 20 15 26 22 

2 5 21 2 1 9 
19 7 13 5.5 30.5 16 
31 15 17 28 24 23 
14.5 6 22 3 13 12 

3 17.5 10 1 17 10 
29 1 30 28 12 17 


| 
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Paterson’s City and School Debt. 

If Paterson’s net debt incurred for past muni 
cipal activities had been extremely overburden- 
some as far as the payment of both interest and 
principal was concerned, it might be accounted 
as additional reasons why the current expendi- 
tures for all municipal purposes should be kept 
low. Paterson, however, was not in 1916 bur- 
dened with an excessive net debt as compared 
with the group of selected cities. As shown in 
Table XIV, Paterson’s rank is twenty-one in the 
list of thirty-three cities on the basis of per 
capita net debt. 

TABLE XIV. PER CAPITA NET DEBT* 


OF PATERSON AND THIRTY-TWO 
OTHER CITIES. 


Per Capita Rank in 
City Net Debt Net Debt 
EE ee $49.08 15 
IN ta ad's so 6 a6 vib 0% 6 06 64.28 7 
a 49.63 14 
a 64.70 6 
0 re 30.59 27 
Se 19.83 31 
. +). ST eae 37.00 21 
«Pay Fides a 41.82 20 
I er 52.92 12 
OD 00S cceecsvi 30.87 26 
RTE, 2 ot a ence deweoees 24.39 29 
| EE Se 61.87 9 
as £0 decks os cee. 31.05 25 
BET TS tins cds ccccns 67.10 5 
CP eS he co viede ee'é 91.43 1 
NE eas a ak bd as be 6 6 28.66 28 
re 70.55 4 
Ee 20.54 30 
CO Bic avs 6 a6 CASTS sda 46.10 17 
BAO ahtass u's bid s0 6 0d 0-60 0.0% 43.06 19 
DE Ph agacsectccavécs 74.81 3 
ee ee 59.45 10 
i 65 eae Odd ae ee 34.29 23 
CE ky bn hs 0 ces bene’ 91.02 2 


WE Na ob 3 asd oa 85 4 50.54 13 
Ne Te ee 19.31 32 
Oe RS ee ae ee ee ee 63.88 8 
Ee Peer 33.90 24 
BUMMER on. cece esees 35.05 22 
0 Ee ee ee 59.22 11 
EP ee rae 48.83 16 
SE. ad's o's Wa wwe’ v6.0 44.15 18 
ee ree 17.12 33 


* Financial Statistics of Cities, 1916, pp. 320 ff. 

The funded net debt incurred in the erection 
of school buildings as existing in 1916 in all 
cities of the United States from 50,000 to 300,- 
000 population is shown in Table XV. Paterson, 
with a funded debt of $2,005,000, ranks high in 
the list. Only seven cities of the group men- 
tioned have funded school debts exceeding this 
amount. 


TABLE XV. FUNDED DEBT INCURRED 
IN THE ERECTION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS AS EXISTING IN 1916. 

In cities whose popu- 
lation in 1916 was* 


100,000 50,000 
to to 
Debts of 300,000 100,000 
Less than ee 1 5 
100,001 ee oe 8 
300,001— 500,000......... on 12 
500,001 Soin. 0:4,0'G 3 9 
700,001- | rr 4 6 
900,001— 1,100,000........ 4 5 
1,100,001— 1,300,000......... 5 5 
1,300,001— 1,500,000......... S 6 
1,500,001— 1,700,000......... 7 l 
1,700,001— 1,900,000........ 1 3 
1,900,001— 2,100,000......... 3 1 
2,100,001— 2,300,000......... l 1 
2,300,001 2,.600,000......... - 
2,500,001— 2,700,000......... 
2,700,001—  2,900,000......... 
2,900,001— 3,100,000......... + 
3,100,001 OS eee 5 
4,000,001 5,000,000......... 1 
5,000,001 6,000,000......... 
6,000,001— 7,000,000......... es 
7,000,001— 8,000,000......... 1 
8,000,001— 9,000,000......... 
9,000,001—10,000,000..... - 
Over 10,000,000......... a Ha 
Total Number of Cities...... 44 62 
Median Points** ........... 1,225,000 633,000 


* Compiled from Financial Statistics of Cities, 
1916, pp. 326 ff. 

** Approximate. 

The following summary presents a re-state- 
ment of Paterson’s ranks on each phase of finan- 
cial comparison as clearly as can be shown from 
available data. 

Paterson’s Ranks on Financial Tabulations. 

Paterson as compared 
with 32 selected 
cities, 1916 


Total true valuation of property.. 15 
Per capita true valuation of prop- 

SO cdc abewundecb Ove hs ec bebacic 26 
Tax levy per $1,000 true valua- 

tion, years 1909, 1910, 1911, 
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30-25-17 
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Per capita expenditures for 
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Expenditure per pupil in average 
aily attendance for adminis- 


SNE na ck Saks 0 de Ceees 06468 28 
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Teachers’ salaries .............. 25 
Textbooks and supplies.......... 22 
Wages of janitors, etc........... 26.5 
Fuel, water, light, and janitors’ 

GUEED 50 oso ha0 ce vecccvcasses 31 
Maintenance and repairs........ 27 
Promotion of health............. 23 
Libraries, pensions, transporta- 

SONG ME, Soa ve 3.4 bob 4nlee hee caress 29 
Per capita expenditures for 

school buildings, 1899-1916..... 11 
Per capita net debt.............. 21 
PE Me ciideeessessst eens 26 








SYSTEMATIC SCHOOL WELFARE WORK 


Seven years ago, more or less, | remember sit- 
ting thru some sort of a meeting of school super- 
intendents, listening, or trying to listen to the 
remarks of a cultured gentleman who had spent 
six weeks abroad studying the German scheme 
of education. As I recall it, my mind was 
rather more occupied at the time with some in- 
teresting personal reflections on the possibility 
of getting my own candidates elected to the 
school board, than on the multitudinous advan- 
tages of importing certain German methods of 
efficiency into our own school systems. 

A considerable amount of water has flowed 
under the bridges since that time, and a number 
of events of a varied character have taken place 
during this period, which have since led me to 
believe that my reflections that particular after- 
noon may have been as profitable, in the light of 
after events, as a closer attention to the address 
of the gentleman aforesaid on the subject of 
German efficiency. 

Yet, out of these rather clouded recollections, 
one point made remains clear—the continued 
need of organization tending toward greater effi- 
ciency in school work, differing from the Ger- 
man ideal in one big respect—that there should 
be a sympathetic dealing with the child rather 
than a cold-blooded scheme of creating a race of 
supermen. 

Extra-Curricular Activities. 

We have heard a good deal about the instinets 
of children, and we have done a lot of talking 
about the different ways of developing these in- 
stincts along the right lines. I suppose most of 
us would admit that the schools should offer 
something more than a hard desk, a set of books, 
a curriculum and a minimum of 180 schoo) days. 
And, no doubt, we have provided a good many 
safety valves for the expression of these in- 
stincts about which we have learnedly talked. 

Granted that this is true, and that we are pro- 
viding and permitting to exist these outlets, let 
us honestly ask ourselves a question and hon- 
estly try to answer it—which have we more 
carefully organized, education as prescribed in 
the curriculum, or the other form of develop- 
ment which is not found in the pages of our 
manuals? 

L think the answer is fairly obvious. Most of 
us have taken the attitude of the old Lrish 
washer woman-—that “children are sent to schoo] 
to be learnt.” 

Unfortunately for this precept, however, the 
children seem to have some ideas on their own 
account; and so long as children are children, 
they will just naturally go on playing baseball, 
holding shows and dancing in the schools. We 
don’t want to stop them, and we do like to en- 
courage them; but since these students’ affairs 
and kindred associations are of constant occur- 
rence and of admitted good, doesn’t it scem ad- 
visable that we should look after them a little 
more closely than we have been doing—not in 
the way of interference, but in giving help and 
organizing ? 

Which britigs me to the subject of systematic 
welfare work among children in the school. 


What Is Welfare Work? 

Just what do we mean by welfare work, any- 
way / 

I have the idea that this term originated in 
the expression of activities among people be- 
yond school age. And, for a further definition, 
let us look into the welfare proposition as we 
find it in industry. And, remember, that all 
work is industry, no matter what its form may 


be. 


Albert S. Davis, New Haven, Conn. 


Let us suppose that a plant of some size has 
been established in a community. The actual 
work of erection has been completed; the ma- 
chines and equipment have been installed; the 
raw product is reedy for conversion; the sales 
force is champing at its bit; the employes have 
been hired—in short, the plant is ready to begin 
production and the wheels start turning. 

What place does welfare work assume in such 
an organization? A lot of money is being spent 
in answering this question, and a whole lot 
more will be spent as time goes on. 

Well, this work is naturally divided in two 
parts—naturally, because the employes work in 
the plant but live outside, and welfare work 
goes on in both directions. 

If my memory is correct, the movement along 
this line began about 1830 among the newly 
established plants in New England. New con- 
ditions were being created; competition for labor 
was keen, as it is keen now, in spite of the fig- 
ures showing temporary lack of employment. 
And our New England friends were not slow to 
realize that ideal conditions, both inside the 
factory and out, tended to produce more and 
better production, simply because it is human 
nature to respond better to considerate treat- 
ment and arrangements. 


Welfare in Industry. 

Any employer knows that the employe must 
work under conditions satisfactory to himself 
or he will quit, let alone the expression of the 
worker thru the unions. The man’s living con- 
ditions at home must be satisfactory or he will 
try to get another job in another town. The 
contented, happy workman is found in the shops 
where there is adequate recognition of these two 
basie conditions affecting his life, and where 
adequate provision is made to satisfy these con- 
ditions. 

Granted that the preceding paragraph is true, 
let us consider some of the methods used to sat- 
isfy the worker. 

We shall assume that the shop is clean, well 
lighted and ventilated, adequately heated, and 
fairly accessible; that there are proper safety 
devices on the machines; that the hours of labor 
are satisfactory; that rest periods, not charge- 
able against the employe’s time card, are pro- 
vided; that there is a decent, clean place pro- 
vided to eat; that the wage scales are adjusted 
so the worker feels he is receiving a just remun- 
eration for his time and effort; that the man 
feels reasonably secure in his job. So much for 
inside the plant. 

Let us further assume that housing conditions 
are equally satisfactory; that the homes are re- 
spectable and convenient to the plant, markets, 
schools and churches, that rents are not exces- 
sive; that conditions are generally such that the 
man’s family is able to live in comfort. 

Provision for all the above is a legitimate part 
of welfare work. It is obvious that there is a 
great deal of planning necessary to bring these 
ideal conditions into existence; and it is equally 
obvious that a great deal of follow-up work is 
necessary to hold these conditions level and im- 
prove on them. It is a matter requiring con- 
stant study and the closest kind of attention. 

Elements That Make for Contentment. 

But there are other elements entering into a 
worker’s contentment that must be provided; 
his physical well being, his moral and his mental 
sides must be equally recognized. Human 
nature demands expression of these character- 
istics. 

So it is that activities of every description are 
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carried on within the plant to provide for these 
elements. Gymnasiums, proper accommodations 
for all forms of athletics, libraries, shop schools, 
music, lectures, entertainments, pension and sick 
funds, insurance, vacations, free hospital facil- 
ities, rest rooms, food sold frequently below 
actual cost, shop papers, prize contests, clubs, 
pienics, vacation camps and farms, loan funds, 
visiting nurses, special conveyances to and from 
the plant and a hundred other activities and 
accommodations—these are all parts of welfare 
work. 

This costs money. It costs a great deal of 
money. It adds greatly to the overhead, to say 
nothing of the added burdens imposed on the 
Personnel or Enrployment Department, under 
whose direction, or that of the industrial 
branches of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., 
the greater part of this work is ordinarily car- 
ried on. 

Further, let no one think that employes are 
easily satisfied to have this welfare work thrust 
upon them. Possibly workmen are a little sus- 
picious; possibly they resent what may seem a 
form of paternalism; possibly they may consider 
some or all of these features as charity and re- 
sent it. The work must largely be unostenta- 
tious; it must be of the employes rather than 
for them; it must be shrewdly planned, timed 
and executed; it requires patience, time, un- 
usual energy and a great amount of adaptability 
end executive ability on the part of the person 
responsible for its success. 

Well, if all this is true, what’s the use of it? 

The question has already been answered; these 
are conditions that produce contentment in a 
plant; and contentment is a big factor in 
morale; and I believe it is certainly true that 
morale is a tremendous factor in production. 

So much for welfare work in industry. 

Now let’s figure what we can get out of this 
industrial welfare work for our own school jobs. 
Similarity of Shop and School. 

In many ways the life of the pupil in school 
and the life of the worker in industry are the 
same. And anyone who knows anything about 
school work realizes that one of the big prob- 
lems with which our educational authorities are 
tinkering is the same problem which has caused 
a scientific investigation in industry by some of 
our ablest businessmen—the problem of regulat- 
ing turnover. The coming and going of em- 
ployes in a plant is known as “turn-over,” and 
this adds tremendously to the overhead. The 
coming and going of pupils in school may also 
be rightly termed “turn-over,” and the junio 
high school and other devices have been created 
largely to meet the situation. Businessmen real- 
ize that there is a need for something else 
among workers besides getting work out of them, 
and welfare work is one of the agencies em- 


‘ployed. School folk recognize the same need 


among their pupils, and promote various 
schemes. But too often, in schools, it seems to 
me, the work is attempted as a side line by 
people engaged in what they call “their real 
job,” while the side line does not get the atten- 
tion it deserves, and correspondingly suffers. 

This isn’t right. Its unfair to the boys and 
girls in school, and it is unfair to the teacher or 
principal saddled with the side line responsi- 
bility. If this sort of work among pupils is 
good for anything, it is worth doing well. Other- 
wise, it might better be left undone. 

Let us compare plant welfare activities with 
school welfare activities, and see what we get 
out of the comparison. 
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Athletics and gymnasiums in industry; yes, 
we find them in school. Music, glee clubs, or- 
chestras, mass singing, etc., in industry; in 
school they go on. Mass meetings, gatherings 
of employes, thrift drives, clubs, dances, plays, 
pienies and socials in industry; the schools rec- 
ognize these as old friends. And so we might go 
on down the list. Where we find a feature pecu- 
liar to industry alone we may readily substitute 
in our parallel column some equally important 
activity common enough in schools. 


Special School Occasions. 

And consider for a moment the thousand and 
one other activities that engage the attention of 
pupils and which run the gamut from school 
commencement exercises, special celebrations at 
Christmas time and legal holidays, to school 
gardens and even school fraternities. How 
varied the list and how long it is! You know 
the story as well as I do. 

‘Now, add to these the lists of outside activ- 
ities brought into the schools which require at- 
tention and at least some regulating. Parent- 
teachers’ associations, art exhibits, school fairs, 
community parades, boy scouts, rifle corps, ete.— 
a lengthy list itself. How often the schools are 
called on to furnish special features for outside 
entertainments! And how difficult it is to re- 
fuse! 

Aside from this, come back for a moment to 
the things we would like to do for the benefit of 
the pupils for which we rightly say we have no 
time. Heaven knows we haven’t time enough 
to properly regulate the things that are already 
going on. Its a job in itself. 

I remember very well my conversation with 
the vice-president of a big company with which 
I finally hooked up when I went out of school 
work. 

I had answered an advertisement and in reply 
to an invitation called to see him. 

“What does a schoolman do besides teach ?”’ 
was the first question asked. 

Down the list I went, on and on, thru the 
different phases of purchase of supplies, hiring 
of teachers, planning of school buildings, keep 
ing of records, watching of finances, to the 
dreary end. 

Cutting Down School Mortality. 

I secured the position. I guess he thought 
that a genius who could handle such a job as 
this, regulate the activities of the children and 
at the same time teach them something, was too 
remarkable a proposition to pass up. 

Yet all of us are doing the same things and 
incidentally taking responsibility for their suc- 
cess or failure. Small wonder that we grow old 
young! 

However, the fact still remains that these 
activities are worth while—that they help to 
promote a contented feeling among boys and 
girls, and as I have said before, contentment 
brings a higher degree of production and cuts 
down the turn-over.. And you will note that I 
have said little about the work that should be 
done to increase the efficiency of the pupils—the 
study of the individual child, the knitting to- 
gether of the home and the school, the study of 
the conditions among which the pupil lives. 

Now, then, suppose we summarize the situa- 
tion as we find it. 

In industry we have two distinct divisions, 
each carefully organized and supervised—the 
actual work of the employes and welfare work 
among the employes. 

In school .work we find for the greater part a 
very carefully organized system of teaching, and 
also, a great mass of student activities, for the 
most part carried on under supervision given as 

time permits—most frequently as a side line. 
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THE SOUL OF THE CONVENTION. 
Harry R. Trusler. 


The wise schoolmen have spoken. 

Late last night they abstracted money 

From parsimonious purses 

With an awkward air of bravado 

And left calls for early trains. 

The Educational Convention is in limbo 

And I am alone in my study. 

Silence and a little fire companion me. 

The events of the crowded hours 

Surge pell mell thru the doors of memory, 
And my heart stirs with a great ambition; 
For I would know the soul of-the convention. 
I meditate upon the dowdy thoughts 

That recently paraded in dress suits. 

I think of the precious ideas 

That really, in my opinion, 

Should not have been yanked from the museums. 
I recall the high-sounding speeches 

That squeaked so in the hinges 

That a few lubricous drops 

Of the celebrated “three in one” 

Would have made them smoother and sweeter. 

I search hard for wisdom 

Among the serious men 

And the women who would rival them 

In high thoughts for the great destiny 

Of a land of unsuspecting youth 

And the youth of an unsuspecting land, 

Which land is smug, rich, fat and practical, 
Clothed in purple and fine linen and respecta- 


And kindly tolerant of Educational Conventions. 


Not yet have I found the soul of the convention; 

But it must have a soul. 

So I think hard and deep, 

Down thru all verbage, furbelows and trappings 

To one single teacher I met at the reception, 

Who was not even “a distinguished educator.” 

But she was a radiant girl— 

A girl whose tread was deft and vital as a pan- 
ther’s— 

Whom the West had cradled in gold arroyos 

And fed with the scent of sagebrush 

And gladdened with the sight of purple moun- 


tains 

And thrilled with the majesty of wind-swept 
distances 

And taught the wondrous possibilities of a 
friend. 


My search is ended: 
Everything else may go hang— 
Here is THE SOUL OF THE CONVENTION. 


Not many superintendents can kuow all about 
athletics, all about music and its kindred asso- 
ciations, all about the school social affairs, al! 
about the work of the outside organizations in 
the community affecting school life, and all the 
other detail going into students’ activities; aid 
those who do happen to have this knowledge 
haven’t the time to devote to what becomes very 
largely a night and day project. 

How on earth, then, can he give these affairs 
his personal supervision ¢ 

Answer: He can’t. 

If such is the case, what is the logical solu- 
tion? 

Why not try the plan offered in industry / 

The Plan of Organization. 

What. we propose is a two-fold, system of or- 
ganization, the first governing the work of teach- 
ing, care and, maintenance of the school plant, 
the organization of the actual work in the 
school—in short, practically everything except 
the handling of the students’ socalled outside 
activities. 

The second part of this organization would 
call for the creation of a department, handled 
by a person known as the Director of Students’ 
Activities, whose immediate superior should ,be 
the superintendent of schools. I would not use 
the term “Welfare Worker.” 

Under his jurisdiction should come the direc- 
tion of the physical activities of the pupils, and 
all the exhibit work of the various musical, art 
manual. training, domestic science and elocu- 
tion teachers. Naturally he should direct much 
of the work of the nurses, the schoo] physicians 


and the attendance officers, and keep intelligent 
records of their efforts. 

Depending, of course, on the size of the sys- 
tem, this director, either personally, or thru his 
staff, should attend and largely direct the vari- 
ous affairs participated in by the students. He 
should be, by virtue of his position, an officer or 
an advisor in the several student organizations. 
Control of their finances should come under his 
direction, and he should personally be respon- 
sible for the accounting and spending of their 
He should be of great assistance jn 
bridging the gap between the school and the 
home. His work should go out into the homes 
of the pupils. 


money. 


The proper management of the 
lunch room, the safety of the pupils, control of 
the general sanitary conditions in the schools 
are included as a part of his supervisory work. 
Further, he should represent the schools in the 
meetings of the various county and state ath- 
letic leagues and in the arrangement of the de- 
bating, prize speaking and other contests in 
which the pupils, developed under his super- 
And supervision of all those 
other student activities which properly are not 
included in the school’s curriculum, should be a 
part of his responsibility. In short, he is the 
direct point of contact between the outside af- 
fairs of the pupils and schools, and the organ- 
ization proper. 
Unloading the Worries and Troubles. 

Without going into details, look back over 
your own experience and think of the worries 
and annoyances that you have undergone, com- 
ing thru either inadequate supervision or no 
supervision at all of these interests. Rows with 
other schools over athletics, trouble with stu- 
dents’ money affairs, failures of programs to get 


vision, participate. 


across, complaints from overworked principals 
and teachers—just think back a bit. 

Isn’t it better business to have some one per- 
son to whom you can turn over control of these 
matters, and whom you can hold responsible not 
only for their success, but for many of the 
larger things that go with the student’s wel- 
fare? Wouldn’t this phase of school work be 
better handled? More efficiently carried on? 

Some job! you may say. Yes, it certainly is 
some job. But the fact that it is some job to 
take care of these activities is all the more 
reason for creating such a position. No man 
should go into work of this kind who does not 
thoroly understand school organization and 
school work. He must be a man of broad experi- 
ence in handling children. He must be a man 
of attractive, winning personality, possessed of 
a genuine love for children, and a real fondness 
for association with them. Organizing ability, 
great adaptability, tact, a keen sense of justice 
and the ability to be loyal to his work and his 
associates are absolute requirements. He must 
be a man of vision, clearly seeing the end to- 
wards which he is working, and knowing the 
road that leads there. It is not a job for a 
broken-down or superannuated teacher, nor 
should it be a political plum. No, it is a real 
work for a very real person. 

Responsibility Essential. 

About a month ago, while on a western busi- 
ness trip, I spent the night at the home of a 
school superintendent, with whom I have long 
been acquainted. It was Friday night, after 
what had been a peculiarly hard week for him. 
With some hesitation he remarked that he would 
have to go out that night to take charge of a 
basket ball game and a dance. On our way he 
told me that he liked to go to the games, but 
there were many such demands on his time, and 
it really had become a larger burden than he felt 
he could carry. 


Concludéd on Page 97) 
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The heart of the consolidated school plant is 
the building. It should be thoroly adapted to 
the purposes for which consolidation has been 
made. It should be neither a city school set 
down in the country or village trading center 
nor a building of the traditional type since the 
purposes of these are so different. Less scien- 
tific thinking and experimentation have been 
carried on in adapting the building to consoli- 
dation than to any other feature. Transporta- 
tion, teachers’ cottages, school barns, the curric- 
ulum in relation to country needs, and the rural 
school as a community center have all been less 
on a dead level of mediocrity than the building. 
Educators have introduced or developed the 
former; educators, unfortunately, too frequently 
have little or nothing to say about planning and 
constructing rural-schoo! buildings. 

A man who has built a few barns and country 
or town houses and stores too frequently gets 
the contract for architectural plans and con- 
struction. He knows nothing of education and 
has probably never heard of school architecture 
and expert school architects. Frequently the 
state has done little or nothing to standardize 
and suggest good plans for school buildings 
thru the state school superintendent’s office or 
otherwise. The school directors blunder along 
in the dark and the results of their blundering 
stand as monuments to democratic stupidity 
at its worst for fifty years or more, wofully un- 
adapted to country-educational needs and crip- 
pling rural schooling at the very first and grow- 
ing worse each year with the progress of educa- 
tional thought. The consolidated school build- 
ing should preferably be twenty years in advance 
of educational thinking rather than forty to a 
hundred years behind it. 

To be sure there are a growing number of 
hopeful exceptions to the above critical state- 
ments. School architects who are specialists in 
their profession are becoming every day more in 
evidence. State laws and state departments of 
education are gaining more power over school- 
building operations and a number of excellent 
examples of what consolidated rural-school 
buildings should be are in evidence in several 


states. The national government is also help- 
ing in schoolhouse improvement and a great 
many valuable suggestions are now being 


brought together by the Bureau of Education 
and other organizations. The consolidated- 
school plan of rural development is of too great 
importance to be damned at the outset by a poor 
building. The cause deserves the best possible 
embodiment that present science and invention 
ean devise. 


Contrasting Consolidated and City Buildings. 


The differences in purposes and conditions 
between the city and consolidated school are 
worth noticing. Some of these distinctions 


which must be kept in mind may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Land is more plentiful and available in 
the country or adjacent to a village trading 
center than in the city. The building may, 
therefore, spread out more and thus obviate the 
necessity of second and third floors with their 
greater cost and needless stair climbing. A one- 
story building with no basement and no part be- 
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low ground is possible in the country and is edu- 
cationally much to be desired. 

2. The building must provide for growth and 
extensions. The unit plan must be utilized and 
plans for growth to the fullest consolidated size 
made at the outset. The 
makes this rather a simple problem in the E 
style here suggested, by simply adding addi- 
tional rooms on either end of the single row of 
classrooms and corridor. 

3. The country building is commonly with- 
out fire-fighting departments within easy call 
and must thus make particular adaptations to 
the fire hazards. Two school buildings are now 
burning each day of the year. In the Oollins- 
wood fire in a typical two-story building, 168 
children burned to death in a few minutes. The 
one-story plan is desirable here and this should 
be as completely fire and panic proof as pos- 
sible. An outside door as well as one into the 
corridor may be provided for each classroom, no 
space or structure is beneath or above the rooms, 
and all pupils could easily jump the three or 
four feet to the ground out of the plentiful win- 
dows on the left. 

4. No city water or lighting system for the 
building will usually be available in the country 
and these will frequently have to be supplied 
within the building itself. 

5. Transportation for a number of children 
in school-owned automobiles or other vehicles 
and in private vehicles of all kinds will, in the 
complete rural-school plant, be in operation. The 
building should be adapted to the loading and 
unloading of children in such a way as to pre- 
vent exposure to rain, snow and cold winds. 
Some have suggested that the building be con- 
structed with an arcade in order that the vehi- 
cles may drive right thru the building; but usu- 
ally a driveway covered with a porch on a pro- 
tected side, probably the south or east, will be 
sufficient. Buildings for storing the vehicles 
and any horses or other animals used will also be 
necessary. 

6. Modern country life is based on science, 
largely agricultural science and domestic science. 
Applied botany, zoology, chemistry and physics 
will be central subjects. These subjects require 
proper laboratories, beginning at least with the 
fifth or sixth grade. These rooms require more 
than ordinary planning to meet country condi- 
tions. 

8. The city has many places for recreation 
and social meeting apart from the school. The 
consolidated school is practically the only center 
to which the whole community may turn for 
community-center activities. The auditorium is 
central in such a building. In the E type here 
suggested it is the middle wing. The gymna- 
sium, library, lunchroom, and kindergarten, if 
any, may also be located in this wing. 

The Only Public Building. 

9. Similarly the city has fine public ltbraries 
and many easily accessible opportunities for 
reading. ‘The consolidated rural library for the 
entire community within the transportation area 
is essential. Such a room requires careful plan- 
ning. 

10. The consolidated school is about the only 
public building in the open country. It should 
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be attractive and dignified, in keeping with its 
unique educational and social purposes. This 
does not mean a tall steeple, Grecian columns, 
or two or three stories. It means simple attrac- 
tiveness and appropriateness. 


11. In the city the high school is usually sep- 
arated from the elementary schools. Some cities 
have also separate buildings for the intermediate 
grades, sixth to ninth, or other combination. 
Manual training and domestic science are often 
given at central points but not at every school. 
Schools frequently have to go some distance to 
their athletic fields or school gardens. In the 
country, however, all these features are com- 
bined in one plant. High-school and elementary- 
school pupils are housed in the same building. 
All other features are likewise concentered, con- 
solidated. The laboratories, library, shops and 
grounds can be used early in the elementary 
school as they are in the Gary system. The 
auditorium will be used by all for all. Each 
group can help the other. The school life of the 
child may be kept continuous rather than dis- 
parate. This feature alone makes the consoli- 
dated-school building a unique problem. 

12. The school should be an object lesson in 
its water, lighting, toilet, landscaping, and other 
features. A pressure tank, force pump, gas en- 
gine, flush toilets, independent lighting system, 
and other modern features that should be in- 
stalled on our farms frequently go out from such 
a consolidated school by the contagion of ex- 
ample. In the city, these things are taken as a 
matter of course, in the home and in the school. 
No object lesson is necessary. 


Orientation of the Building. 

13. In the city the building must frequently 
be located and orientated without reference to 
light, wind directions, etc., because of the small 
size and shape of the building lot available. In 
the country, the long outsides of the classrooms 
can be made to face the east or the west and 
thus obtain desirable sunlight and other factors 
and avoid the disadvantages of north and south 
exposure. In the South and the tropics, the 
classrooms can be placed broadside toward the 
prevailing winds, such as the trade wind in the 
West Indies. Where the one-story building 
with overhead lighting is used, as here recom- 
mended, orientation is not so much to be con- 
sidered since every room receives sunlight from 
above. Still it is well to have the left-hand 
windows of most classrooms, either on the east 
or west. 

This that the front of the building 
will be kept as narrow as possible to provide 
two rows of classrooms, two corridors, the assem- 
bly wing, and plenty of space between this wing 
and the other two to avoid interference with air 
currents and light. 

14. The consolidated school is a year-round 
plant for at least the younger children and the 
principal and his family. The building must be 
adapted to summer uses and must be built with 
the thought in mind that it is always to be under 
the watchful eye of the principal of the school. 
In foreign countries, it is quite common for the 
home of the principal to be in the school build- 
ing, a custom growing out of boarding-school 


means 
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times and a wider use of the principal as a com- 
fffunity secretary and leader. 

15. The building must be as financially in- 
expensive as possible. Our distribution and ap- 
portionment of the benefits of taxation are still 
so unequal and unjust that the locality has fre- 
quently to bear more than it should of the finan- 
cial burden. Consequently, money comes hard 
and must reach as far as possible. High roofs, 
stairways, and fancy decorations costing consid- 
erable money may well give way to more room 
for library, auditorium, laboratories, teachers’ 
retiring rooms, principal’s office, exhibit room, 
etc. The flat roof with some overhead lighting. 
not omitting plenty of window ventilation, may 
well become typical of the country school—a low, 
flat building it would seem, until one were on 
the inside and saw its educational advantages. 
However, financial sacrifice in putting up a first- 
class building completely fireproof and adapted 
to rural-life needs is one as worthy as any to be 
made in this life. Many communities are mak- 
ing noble sacrifices and are reaping almost im- 
mediately the full rewards of such sacrifices. 


General Standards Applicable. 

Thus the consolidated rural-school building is 
unique and in a class of its own, requiring its 
own architecture and adaptations. Certain great 
standards that govern all schools will be applied, 
but in the main it is an original conformity to 
new conditions and needs. The opportunity for 
experimentation and climatic and other adapta- 
tions is before us in this era of reconstruction. 

The whole problem of ventilation is as yet 
unsolved. Present scientific investigation has 
about proved that the important factors in ven- 
tilation are not the chemical composition of the 
air—relative amounts of oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
and organic matters—so much as its relative 
conditions as regards movement of the air, tem- 
perature, and humidity. Other factors such as 
relative amount of exercise of the occupants of 
a room, their physical condition, and clothing 
and bathing enter in. Since windows are also 
wind-ows, for wind as well as light to enter, the 
problem of lighting is inextricably bound up 
with ventilation, except in those as yet non- 
existent schools where a good fan system of ven- 
tilation is in operation every day of the school 
year. 

To avoid the shadows of the little fists of 
right-handed pupils on their writing and for 
other reasons we have as a standard today that 
at least most of the light of a classroom should 
enter from the left of the pupils as seated. Many 
schools have all the light of a room enter from 
the left and a number of educators have by vari- 
ous administrative and publicity devices en- 
forced the standard. But they overlook the ven- 
tilation function of windows or assume that 
“the fans will be running all the year” or that 
sufficient movement of air is produced by open- 
ing windows on but one side of a room. These 
assumptions are practically universally contrary 
to fact and this strict unilateral-lighting fad 
has done much harm, not only in the tropics 
where northern school buildings are copied but 
everywhere in our own country. The writer has 
dealt with the problem more at length in “The 
Case Against Uni-lateral Lighting” in the 
School Board Journal for July, 1918, and “Sum- 
mer School Sanitation” in The American Jour- 
nal of School Hygiene (Worcester, Mass.) for 
June, 1918. 

Lighting of Rooms. 

In order to give each regular classroom of the 
typical elementary school size, about 24 to 25 
by 30 to 32 feet, the advantages of largely left- 
hand lighting and east or west sunshine, the 
typical building is coming to be one with the 
longer axis running north and south with a cor- 
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ridor between the two rows of rooms, or beside 
the one row, preferably on the west. In the 
southwest, but one row of rooms with a long 
porch is becoming a common type. For hot 
climates the writer has advocated one or two 
rows of classrooms covered by a single roof and 
flanked by porches on both sides and the whole 
at right angles to the prevailing winds. For th 
consolidated school the one row in the shape o! 
the letter U or, with the auditorium wing, the 
letter E is probably best for several reasons. 

High windows on the rear and right of the 
pupils we believe are also desirable. These win- 
dows, about the size of the upper sashes on the 
left, are desirable for ventilation if not for 
light. Where there is a central corridor it can 
be very much better lighted by this system than 
by the unilateral-lighting plan. Of course, our 
system provides cross ventilation and “percep- 
tible air currents,” the breeze going entirely thru 
the building across the corridor. This is fun- 
damental to good health. Tuberculosis now in- 
creases rapidly upward thru the grades and most 
people get tuberculosis in childhood. It is time 
to call a halt on this. 

The windows on the left of the pupils should 
extend from about the level of the pupils’ eyes 
entirely to the ceiling. A twelve to thirteen 
foot ceiling is high enough. These windows, 
five or six in number usually, should have as 
little space between them as possible and should 
extend from about six feet from the front of the 
classroom entirely to the rear of the room and 
practically as a single window. Steel mullions 
instead of brick piers between the windows are 
best for this purpose. In some schools a large 
third sash or transom is used to get a full-length 
window, as may be seen in some of the photo- 
graphs in this magazine. The sashes should be 
wide and with single panes of glass. The steel 
window is being widely used today. For over 
head lighting the saw-tooth arrangement on the 
outside, with the metal planes, within, as used 
by Perkins, are giving satisfaction. 


Window Shades. 

The single-sash windows on the rear and right 
may be about as close together as those on the 
left. If they are put on hinges at the rear (if 
opening to the outer air instead of into another 
or cloakroom) and if the 
right are on pivots, these windows may be easily 
managed even if above the blackboard level. In 
very hot climates, or in rooms used for summer 
classes, ventilators which admit air but not light 
(horizontal boards set at an angle near together) 
may well be put in for ventilation even in the 
front of the room. 


classroom those on 


The best of shades are poor indeed. They 
frequently obstruct both light and air. The 


ordinary dark-green shade which has become so 
common because of the theory that “green is 
good for the eyes” has ruined more eyes than it 
has helped, by making rooms dark and cave-like 
when pulled over the window to cut off the blind- 
ing rays of the sun. Such shades should never 
Light tan is a much better color. The 
shade should be translucent, letting in plenty of 
light but toning down the intensity of the direct 
rays. Cloth shades are about the best. The 
folding cloth shade has the disadvantage of cut- 
ting out light if pulled to the top of the window 
since it can be folded only to about a foot to 
eighteen inches in width. The roller cloth shade 
with the roller hanging by a single cord from 
the middle top of the window is good. The 
roller cloth shade with the roller attached at the 
ends to a cross stick and this attached by a cord 
to the middle top of the window is the best the 
writer has seen for combining a number of ad- 
vantages with the fewest disadvantages. Vari- 
ous hanging slat devices like Venetian blinds 


be used. 


which are supposed to admit plenty of gentile air 
currents and sunlight and to keep out too much 
light, wind and rain are splendid in theory but 
usually poor in operation. Teachers must be 
trained and continually to keep 
shades properly adjusted for the best light con- 
ditions in these book-reading school days. De. 
fects of vision increase in practically every 
school upward thru the grades. ; 

Workroom, libraries, laboratories, auditoriums 
and other rooms should have plenty of light and 
be governed by about the same principles, altho 
the different arrangements for such 
rooms may make north or south light satisfac- 
tory. Below-ground rooms should not be tol- 
erated in such schools, not even two or three feet 
below the surface. If the consolidated school 
“keeps to the ground” without either going into 
it or “up into the air,” the lighting problem will 
not be serious. 
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Ventilation and Heating Devices. 

that the 
a latitude where considerable 
heat must be furnished has a central heating 
The 
first three require a separate ventilating device 
and air ducts thru which air is forced by a fan 
The hot-air 


furnace should not be relied upon entirely in 


The 


name and is in 


consolidated school deserves 


plant—vapor, hot water, steam or hot air. 


run by steam, gas or electricity. 


cold climates since the air must be over-heated 
and made too dry. Radiators must be used also. 
The fan system is by far the best system, fan 
ventilation with the temperature of the incom- 
ing air kept rather cool and stimulating and hot- 
water, vapor or steam heating in classrooms. 
There is great and constant danger of overheat- 
ing the air in the fan room, thus depriving it of 
moisture and the stimulation of coolness. Each 
central system of this kind must have a thoro 
humidifying arrangement. The air-washing sys- 
tem by which the air after passing thru the fan _ 
is forced thru a small room in which there is a 
shower of water forced out of brass nozzles in 
a fine spray, or mist, is necessary for humidify- 
ing and cleaning the air. In such a building the 
outlet ducts should be connected with the inlet 
ducts to permit of recirculation of air when de- 
The plan has not been tried out yet to 
any considerable extent but where tried saves 
about half the coal, takes out odors of the air 
from classrooms, puts in moisture, and gives the 
three great essentials of ventilation: moisture, 
about 50 to 70 per cent of saturation which can 
easily be measured by a simple hair hygrometer; 
temperature, about 65 to 68 degrees (with above 
humidity), and movement of the air, not drafts 
but perceptible motion. Changing temperatures 
are more stimulating than a steady one. 

Some schools use jacketed stoves but these 
have no place in a real consolidated school. Of 
course the consolidated school frequently has to 
go thru an infancy in which the school is small 
because of incomplete consolidation of the dis- 
trict, a small but growing population, ete. In 
such a case these stoves may be used but are not 
recommended for even a two-room building. 
Where there is a furnace for a central system 
and several rooms it should be in a detached 
fireproof building, not in a basement. The 
small heating plant behind the school building 
is best. Of course, a good janitor and man of 
all work will be provided for a consolidated 
school. 
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The Classrooms. 

The standard classrooms are the most impor- 
tant features of a school and nothing should be 
permitted to interfere with them in planning 
the building. Frequently an architect plans the 
outside of a building and then, it seems, puts 
rooms into it where he can. A better plan is to 
provide the desired number of standard class- 
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rooms, and add such high-school rooms, audi- 
torium, etc., as are desired, and then make the 
exterior as attractive as possible consistent with 
good taste. 

A very desirable form for the classroom is 
oblong with a cloakroom on the front end. The 
latter may be six to eight feet wide and have 
two doors entering the classroom but none open- 
ing into the hall or porch. The size of the class- 
room for unilateral lighting may be about 24 by 
32, but if the right-hand and rear lighting plan 
recommended here is used the room may be 
much wider and need not be so long. In fact, 
even interior classrooms with the usual twelve to 
fourteen foot hall, where there will be no light 
from the rear unless it be thru high windows on 
both sides of the cloak rooms of another class- 
room, the room may be about square, say 27 by 
27. This is an advantage since most teachers 
divide the class into two sections, right and left, 
and the wider room makes each group more com- 
pact and better to handle for recitation and for 
discipline than three long rows of children on 
either side. Seven rows of seats in width and 
six rows in length is better than its opposite for 
most teachers and pupils. The personality of at 
least the ordinary teacher is of short range. The 
schoolroom of the future will not be long and 
narrow as they are now being standardized by 
the standardizers, but probably wide and short. 

In fact, with proper overhead lighting, such 
as Perkins and others have devised, the “stand- 
ard classroom” of the future will probably be 
about thirty feet wide by twenty-five long, 
from front to rear. The wide-short classroom 
with light from two or three sides and over- 
head is the best type for probably any school. 
Perkins’ school erected at Holly, Mich., is 
nearer to these new standards for the consoli- 
dated school than any I have seen. Yet his 
rooms are of the shape devised for unilateral 
lighting; he does not have right-hand lighting, 
and his school is planned more for a city block 
than for the open country. Thus his plan 
places the auditorium too close to the corridors 
of the E shaped building, the middle wing being 
the auditorium. Vernon’s Aberdeen, Wash., 
school is better in this respect for the country 
consolidated school. Where the wings are at 
least twenty-five feet from the middle wing on 
each side better ventilation is secured. ‘The 
two end wings can be extended to any desired 
length as extensions are built. 

The seats may well be of the movable kind for 
educational and hygienic reasons. The black- 
boards should be of slate and preferably four 
feet wide, low enough for the pupils and high 
enough for the teacher. They should extend 
around three sides of the room, front between 
the cloakroom doors, right side and rear. The 
ceilings should preferably be white and the walls 
light tan down to a level with the bottom of the 
blackboards and dark tan or buff below. Other 
combinations that provide a light and cheerful 
room on even cloudy days are possible. The 
floor should be of hard, non-splintering wood 
and double. Composition floors are coming in. 
If the building is of two floors, at least the 
second-story floor should be soundproofed with 
deadening quilt of some kind. No platform is 
needed in the modern democratic school. Hard 
chalk only should be allowed. A large window 
should light the cloakroom. Reference to some 
of the best books on school hygiene should be 
made in the artificial lighting of schoolrooms. 
Not only the character of the light but the plac- 
ing of the lights is important. In the high 
school, rooms of different sizes are desirable and 
the cloakroom problem may be solved in another 
manner. One of the best ways is to provide a 
steel locker for each pupil. In the one-story 
type every classroom can have a door opening 
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on the right to the corridor and on the left to 
the playground. 

Other Rooms. A complete consolidated school, 
one that has grown up, or that has been made a 
complete plant from the start, will have a good 
farm-carpentry room, a nature-study and agri- 
culture room, a home economics room, applied 
chemistry and physics laboratories, a library, an 
assembly room and study hall, a gymnasium, a 
teachers’ room for each sex, a principal’s office, 
a medical-supervision room, and suitable class- 
rooms for art and other subjects that require 
special adaptation. Perkins’ plan of cloakroom 
at the rear of the room is also well worth study 
and use. The wide-short classroom I here ad- 
vocate for the first time gives a good long black- 
board in front. 

Toilet Facilities. 

The toilet rooms will, of course, be indoors 
unless water is absolutely unobtainable. Few 
schools will have to be placed in locations where 
water is not available. A good septic tank or 
cess pool with a force pump run by a motor of 
some kind and a large pressure tank easily make 
modern sanitary toilets possible. They must be 
placed also in farm homes if farm women are to 
be redeemed from constant medieval drudgery. 
The school must lead and set the pace. The 
toilets should not be in basements. There should 
be no basements, remember. ‘They should be 
well lighted and of the very best. ‘These toilet 
rooms cannot be too well lighted and adapted’ to 
sanitary requirements. ‘The number of stools 
and urinals and their arrangement have all beea 
worked out carefully and the best of modern 
help is none too good here. The old out-door 
privy must be banished. It is only the incom- 
plete, unfinished consolidated school that has 
this, and it is questionable whether the school 
deserves the reputation of a consolidated school 
with such pioneer inconveniences. ‘The cost of 
first-class outdoor privies with concrete wells, is 
a considerable share of a first-class indoor-water 
system. The principal disadvantage of con- 
structing such outdoor buildings at the outset of 
consolidation, aside from sanitary ones, is that 
they tend to prevent the installation of proper 
and modern facilities when the building is en- 
larged. Such buildings when it is necessary to 
erect them should be models for those at the 
farms—absolutely fly proof, decent, comfortable, 
screened by vines and hedge or bushes, and pro- 
tected from vandalism. Usually such buildings 
at single-room schools cultivate typhoid-spread- 
ing habits since commonly no toilet paper is 
furnished, and no warm water and paper towels 
are available to make cleanliness and sanitation 
habitual. The outdoor toilet is far below mod- 
ern standards for even the single-room school 
and the best country homes. It certainly is en- 
tirely out of place at a consolidated school. The 
modern octuple presses of printing plants which 
turn out a hundred thousand folded complete 
newspapers an hour are not associated with the 
hand press of Benjamin Franklin. Such presses 
a3 Franklin’s are seen today only in museums. 
Yet at consolidated schools it is sometimes pro- 
posed to build outdoor toilets, even when a good 
water system is easily available and there is no 
danger of pipes freezing at night. Up-to-date 
business scraps outgrown machinery and plans. 
The business of education in a democracy needs 
a large scrap heap. Septic tanks and, where 
necessary, cess pools, are as much beyond the 
outdoor privy as is the rotary beyond the old- 
time hand press. 


The Assembly Room. 

The assembly room is the center of commun- 
ity life and of the school’s activities. A school 
that does not come together daily or at least 
two or three times a week is hardly a school. It 
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is a collection of separate rooms of pupils and 
teachers that cannot well be moulded into an 
organized common-group consciousness, with 
loyalty, responsibility and common purposes. A 
community that does not meet thus at least once 
a month is not a community. It is a largely in- 
dividualistice collection of persons settled in the 
same area, mainly unorganized and perhaps at 
variance with one another. 

The Gary school system uses the auditorium all 

day long. It is at Gary, in the Froebel and Emer- 
son schools, may be found a fine theater with a 
large stage in each, motion-picture apparatus, 
etc., and used by different groups all day long. 
Sut the expense of such a room is justified if it 
is used but three half hours and one night 
a week. In a one-story building the audi- 
torium can have a ceiling of any height and 
the floor can be slanted without interfering with 
any other rooms.. It should be thoroly fireproof 
and easy of access from both without and within. 
(See the plans made by Perkins and by Vernon 
in the April number.) For evening use it should 
be so arranged as to make possible freedom from 
interference with the classrooms, laboratories, 
etc. In many schools, this room can be utilized 
as a study hall and in some cases also as a 
lunch room. In small buildings two or three 
classrooms may be thrown together, by sliding 
partitions, into one assembly room. In the best 
cases movable school desks are used and in 
others still using the old variety, the desks are 
screwed to strips of wood which rest on the floor. 
Thus three or four, or more, desks can be pushed 
out of the way for chairs. In some cases a 
space under a permanent stage is arranged for 
small desks. ‘The assembly-room feature de- 
serves a special bulletin of the Government. We 
cannot take the space here to do much more 
than mention and recommend some of thé fea- 
tures which help to make the consolidated school 
building a productive, rural-educational plant. 


Types of Buildings. 

Remembering that a consolidated school build- 
ing in its infancy may be but a two-room build- 
ing and that it may be a long time in growing 
up, we realize that the types of buildings will 
range from the small two-teacher graded school 
with few rural-education conveniences up to 
those complete plants that vie in cost and scope 
with the best city schools. In standardizing 
consolidated schools these types must be ar- 
ranged for. Standards forthe building alone, 
for the building and entire site, and for the 
building, site, and instruction may be set up and 
promulgated and enforced. Plans for several 
different sizes of buildings must be prepared. 
All must be devised with reference to future 
extensions, both of classrooms and of the other 
features suggested above such as assembly room, 
gymnasium, high-school department with labora- 
tories and library, agriculture and home-eco- 
nomics rooms, indoor toilets, ete. Plans now on 
foot would place the post office in many schools 
of the country and make the postmaster not only 
a community secretary, helping the school prin- 
cipal, but a community middleman for market- 
ing and purchasing commodities. Public libra- 
ries and voting rooms are being provided in 
many city schools. 

It is recommended that wherever possible the 
taxing and transportation area be made large 
enough at first to make possible the erection of 
not less than a four-room graded school with 
auditorium, hot water or other central heat, in- 
door toilets of the water-flush type, a library, 
home economics and agriculture rooms, and a 
teacher's room. To insure proper care of the 
building and the full utilization and care of the 
plant not less than fifteen acres of land should 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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Supervisory officers are the product of the 
needs of boards of education and not of the 
teaching force. With the growth and expansion 
of the public school system came increased cler- 
ical duties to which members of boards of educa- 
tion could not give the necessary attention. To 
relieve them of these clerical duties, superin- 
tendents were appointed as early as 1837. It 
took but a short time for the clerical duties of 
the superintendent to expand so as to include 
inspection. The rapid growth of the school pop- 
ulation and the resulting increase in the number 
of buildings and of the teaching force demanded 
the services of those whose official relation to 
boards had already been established. 

So long as the old standards of public school 
achievement remained unchallenged, there 
seemed to be little need of a superintendent of a 
different type. It was necessary only that he be 
a painstaking clerk and an honest and depend- 
able inspector. Even before the dawn of the 
twentieth century, however, progressive boards 
began to question this type of supervision. They 
reasoned that a superintendent should -not only 
keep records and report on teachers, buildings, 
and equipment but that he should supervise in- 
struction and map out school policies. From 
this it was but a step to prove to communities 
what is the real purpose of school supervision. 

The same analysis might be applied to the 
development of the functions of the classroom 
teacher. At first, she was little more than a 
bookkeeper. Then she became an inspector— 
“hearing” the lessons to see whether the children 
had committed the facts in the textbooks. Only 
recently, however, have we stressed the import- 
ant fact that she is a supervisor of the instruc- 
tion—a function that deals with the develop- 
ment of the child. 

Perhaps, a further illustration would not be 
amiss. The functions of medical inspection are 
still in the process of development. Altho we 
have long felt that the recording of the physical 
defects of children and the inspection of the san- 
itation of school buildings and grounds were in- 
adequate, it required the lessons of a world war 
to teach us that medical supervision rather than 
medical inspection is what we need. 

But this development in the functions of the 
various departments of the school system is but 
a type of the condensation, differentiation, and 
unification that has taken place in the business 
world. The factory, small at first, required a 
manager who was also its bookkeeper. As busi- 
ness increased, he was relieved of his clerical 
duties and became an inspector whose chief re- 
sponsibility was to see that the factory turned 
out the product. With the rapid expansion of 
business has come a new type of manager—a 
man who knows the business and keeps it grow- 
ing, a man who has the vision of the future and 
translates that vision into the finished product. 

Since supervision resulted from specific needs 
in school administration, it is well to inquire 
how progress in supervision is determined. In 





the first place, the personal fitness of the super- 
visor is responsible for much of the progress that 
has been made. He must have had good train- 
ing and experience. He must have a high sense 
of personal honor that recognizes no surrender. 
He must have the missionary spirit—a willing- 
ness to be forgotten. He must remain in the 
background as much as possible to serve the best 
interests of the schools; for, while personalities 
frequently clash, policies seldom do. He must 
have a keen sense of time in order to prevent 
him from being absorbed by the details of ad- 
ministration. He must also have the ability to 
get things done. He must not try to be an 
Atlas; for the burden is too great and Atlas 
turned too seldom. Many a supervisor succeeds 
in getting things done because he prepares the 
ground carefully beforehand and secures the 
Three 
years ago at the Detroit meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Mr. Samuel S. Mar- 
quis in speaking of the success of the Ford 
School said: “Will plus scientific efficiency 
methods, will do great things; but ‘good-will’ 
plus ordinary ‘intelligence,’ will do a lot more.” 


hearty cooperation of his co-workers. 


This sentence is worth more than a thousand 
platitudes. 

In the second place, progress in supervision 
is determined by the methods employed in super 
Personal contact with the teachers is 
Kipling’s subaltern in the 
“Get to 


vising. 
highly important. 
“Brushwood Boy” gave this advice: 
know your men, young ’un, and they’ll follow 
you anywhere. That’s all you want—know your 
Important as it is to get teachers to 
supervisor, it is 


men.” 
follow the leadership of a 
equally important to discover unusual abilities 
in teachers and to capitalize these abilities in 
school administration. 

The successful supervisor ablhors uniformity, 
but recognizes the importance of unity. He no 
longer boasts of a course of study for the aver- 
age child that never existed nor of a time sche- 
dule that will fit all the schools. He recognizes 
individual differences in teachers and pupils and 
arranges his courses and schedules accordingly. 

In the third place, the means employed is im- 
portant in making supervision most effective. 
There must be a constant and conscious effort 
to build up the teaching force. In doing this, 
leaders will be developed thet will prove of in- 
valuable service in raising the standard of all 
teachers. 

There must be an unflinching devotion to chil- 
dren. When perplexing questions of policy are 
involved, the interests of the children must be 
protected, and the successful supervisor must 
not compromise these interests. 

This leads us to the third part of our discus- 
sion—how progress in supervision is made pos- 
sible. The application of Dr. MceMurry’s stand- 
ards to classroom instruction was a startling 
but important step forward. No wide-awake 
supervisor can afford to neglect these standards 
when evaluating classroom instruction. 
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But, if he applies these standards in judging 
the work of the teacher, he must apply them in 
conference with teachers. 


It is just as import- 
ant for the supervisor to observe the accepted 
standards—motive, weighing of values, organi- 
zation, and initiative when supervising teachers, 
as it is for the teacher to use these guides when 
teaching her pupils. 

The attitude toward these standards will de- 
termine largely the types of teachers’ meetings. 
The contrast between two recent meetings made 
a vivid impression upon my mind. The one 
meeting dealt with subjects such as these: “In- 
terest Attention,” “How to Good 
Discipline,” “Drill in Home Geography.” The 
program of the other meeting consisted of: 
“What and How to Teach Geography,” “Demon 
How to Teach School 
Reading,” “Demonstration in Read- 
but only the 


and Secure 


stration of Grammar 
Primary 
ing.” Both were all day meetings; 
latter program provided for a social recreation 
period. The teachers brought a box lunch, and 
a group of 75 had a happy social hour together. 

Certainly no supervisor can afford to neglect 


He should 


be familiar with the terms used and be able to 


the use of standard measurements. 
interpret results. Only the purposeful use of 
standard measurements will assist in the prog 
ress 1n supervision, 

Since the application of standard measure 
ments largely affects the teachers only, it is well 
for a supervisor to subject himself occasionally 
The 


studies should furnish enough standards by the 


to self-examination. various surveys and 


aid of which any supervisor can evaluate his 
own efficiency. 

A supervisor’s success is largely determined 
which he 


by the degree with capitalizes the 


forces at his command. The war has shown us 
the results of community effort. No supervisor 
should, therefore, permit the pr riod of readjust- 
ment to pass by without making a serious effort 
Com- 


munity or county conferences are valuable agen- 


to carry over these forces of cooperation. 
cies for improvement along all lines. Demoe 
racy has made many promises and must satisfy 
those whom it governs. The school should lose 
no opportunity, therefore, to enlist the people in 
planning for and assisting in this readjustment. 

We have traced the progress made in super- 
vision, we have discussed how progress in super- 
is determined and how it is made 


vision pos- 


sible. It remains for us to state briefly what 
further steps in supervision should be taken. 
First, the supervisor should be relieved of 
clerical duties. His energies should be directed 
to those activities that require special expert- 
ness and for which he was specifically trained. 
Secondly, there should be less inspection and 
more supervision. It is easier but manifestly 
unfair to detect poor teaching and make no sys- 
tematic and determined effort to improve it. It 
should be a supervisor’s constant aim to make a 
poor teacher a good one, a good teacher a better 
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HEALTH WORK IN THE SMALL CITY 


W. R. Rutherford, Superintendent of Schools, Eugene, Ore. 


I have sometimes felt that the administration 
of a small school system resolves itself largely 
into a constant effort to secure for our boys and 
girls all of the many advantages provided by our 
most progressive large cities, without exceeding 
the rather limited means usually available for 
our work. Much ingenuity has been shown by 
our smaller cities in adapting to their needs and 
means the work done in the best organized de- 
partments of larger cities, and often their abil- 
ity in adaptation, combined with the greater 
opportunity of the small cities to keep the 
human element in their machinery and the per- 
sonal relation in their services, has enabled them 
to secure results which compare very favorably 
with those attained at much greater expense in 
the best large city systems. In this respect the 
organization of health work presents one of the 
most difficult administrative problems found in 
the small city. The well organized departments 
of child hygiene in some of our larger cities have 
pointed the way in this work, but the many spe- 
cialists employed in these departments are not 
within the means of the smaller city, while the 
many diverse features of the services rendered 
by these specialists made it next to impossible to 
so combine and simplify the work as to bring it 
within the means of the small city. 

The following article will describe an attempt 
we are making in our little city with a popula- 
tion of about ten thousand to provide a fairly 
complete health program which will be within 
our rather limited means. In working it out we 
made a study of some of the best child hygiene 
departments of larger cities, and we also inves- 
tigated the health work being done in many 
cities of about our own size, receiving data from 
schools in 47 of the 48 states. The details of 
this study will not be included here, but have 
been given in a bulletin just issued by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and may be secured by writ 
ing to the Extension Department of that insti 
tution. This article is not written because the 
writer poses as a specialist in this field, but in 
the hope that others confronted with the same 
difficulty may receive some benefit from a great 
deal of arduous work upon a problem concerning 
which there very little 
which applies to the small city. 


seems to be material 

Returns from small cities over the country 
substantiate the statements of Cubberley and 
other writers on administration, that 
health work is one of the newer developments in 
educational administration, and that the patho- 
logical side of this work is usually the first to be 
developed. In most of these cities the health 
work is of very recent growth. In many of them 
it is far from adequate, but a most hopeful indi 
cation is that practically every superintendent 
heard from realizes the importance of the prob- 
lem and is making efforts to meet it. 


school 


Fundamental Aims. 

In making our health program, the first aim 
kept constantly in view has been to emphasize 
the constructive rather than the pathological 
phases of the work. 
as remediable defects, must always be reckoned 
health 
their consideration, nor 
should they be the basis upon which a health 
program is built. 


Of course, disease, as well 
with, but no adequate plan for work 
should ever end with 


The ultimate aims of such a 
program should be constructive rather than cor- 
rective. Its basis should be the normal child 
and the building of health. With this end in 
view, we have laid particular stress upon the 
physical development of children, the building of 
health habits, and the avoidance of conditions 


which may lead to defectiveness or to disease. 
We endeavor to affect the daily habits of ‘the 
great mass of normal children, to provide and 
encourage proper and sufficient exercise, and to 
arouse a keen interest in physical development. 
The experience of one year has convinced us 
that the foregoing objects are attainable to such 
a degree as to have a profound influence upon 
the habits and the development of our boys and 
girls. 

The second fundamental aim of our plan has 
been to so coordinate all phases of the health 
work that it shall not consist of scattered and 
unrelated efforts, but shall form a centralized 
and continuous plan in which every agency 
which deals in any way with the health of pupils 
shall be closely coordinated, and every phase of 
the work, as well as every individual case, shall 
be carried thru until results have been secured. 
Even in the elaborate health departments in 
many of our larger cities there seems to be little 
connection between the different agencies which 
enter into the work. 

In the small cities studied, there is seldom any 
adequate provision for securing a close correla- 
tion of the various efforts made to promote the 
health of pupils. The medical examination, the 
dental clinic, the regular inspection, the physical 
training, and other specialized services employed 
are performed by different persons often working 
on a part-time basis and having little connection 
with each other, while the health lessons and 
daily observation of pupils’ condition are left to 
the regular teacher, with little attempt to direct 
her efforts or to relate them to other work hav- 
ing exactly the same general purpose. It seems 
to us that the surest way in which to secure 
proper coordination of health activities is to em- 
ploy some one person who shall be responsible 
for everything which concerns the pupils’ health, 
who shall direct every phase of the work, see that 
every effort is directed toward the same end, and 
make sure that individual shall be fol- 


cases 
lowed up. 

As general director of all our health activities, 
we selected a well trained graduate of a broad 
course in physical education, believing this to 
be the best preparation for a health director 
available to the small city. A strong physician 
with special training or experience might be 
more thoroly prepared to direct the work, but the 
full-time services of such a man can seldom be 
afforded by the small city, and part-time service 
is not adequate for the responsibility and work 
required. The trained nurse, while excellent for 
the pathological side of the work, will seldom be 
equipped to direct all of the health service, in- 
cluding the physical training and the teaching 
of hygiene. 

The Regular Teacher. 

Few of the health programs in either the large 
or small city seem to provide very thoroly or 
definitely for the participation of the regular 
classroom teacher. This is a serious defect, for 
without her interest, her vigilance and her in- 
telligence in matters concerning the health of 
her pupils, no plan can operate closely enough to 
children to be effective. A thoro plan should 
include definite means of increasing the teach- 
er’s knowledge of the problem, securing her in- 
telligent cooperation, and placing definite re- 
sponsibilities upon her. Part of this may be 
accomplished thru clear and complete. directions 
for her part in the health work and thru bulle- 
tins or meetings, but her greatest source of help 
will be her frequent contact and consultation 
with someone who is enthusiastic, well informed 
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and thoroly conscious of the supreme importance 
of the school’s responsibility in this matter. 
This is one of the most important phases of the 
Health Director’s work. She should miss no op- 
portunity to arouse the teacher’s interest, to 
encourage her constant attention to her pupils’ 
physical condition, to consult with her as to in- 
dividual pupils, to inform her of the results of 
any diagnoses made upon them, and to make her, 
if possible, an intelligent and enthusiastic factor 
in the health program. Unwillingness or in- 
ability of the teacher to meet this part of her 
responsibility should be considered a very seri- 
ous discount upon her value in the teaching 
corps. We have found teachers to be almost in- 
variably interested in the physical welfare of 
their pupils when brought to understand its ex- 
treme importance. 
Health Lessons. 

If a health program is to be truly construc- 
tive, one of its most important parts must be the 
hygiene or health lessons taught by the regular 
teacher. In order that these lessons shall be 
vital and shall function as a coordinated part of 
our health program, the entire control of this 
work has been given to our health director. 
For the normal child, this should be the most 
valuable part of the whole health plan, and yet 
in actual practice it is usually the most sterile, 
for there seems to be a consensus of opinion that 
hygiene is the most neglected and most poorly 
taught subject in the whole curriculum. The 
most serious defects in this work is that knowl- 
edge and not actual achievement is usually made 
its basis. While most schools have quit memor- 
izing the names of bones and are emphasizing 
hygiene, it is still largely taken for granted that 
a mere knowledge of the rules of health, with 
their underlying reasons, is sufficient to insure 
the formation and practice of healthful habits. 

True health habits are not based upon know- 
ing but upon doing. No amount of knowledge 
is apt to seriously affect the actual practice of 
a class of children unless careful provision is 
made to encourage, stimulate and check up on 
their performance day after day until their 
habits are fairly well fixed. Pupils’ grades in 
hygiene are almost universally based upon the 
mere acquisition of facts about health. The 
boy who has never made the acquaintance of a 
tooth brush is given a perfect grade for being 
able to memorize the facts presented upon this 
subject, while another whose care of his teeth is 
perfect gets no grade if unable to perform this 
valuable intellectual feat. Grades in this sub- 
ject should be based largely upon actual achieve- 
ments in the formation of health habits. Home 
cards may be furnished and sent to the mother 
with a note inviting her to help in grading the 
child, if she cares to do so, by checking him 
upon certain things which go to make up the 
grade. The work now being done by many 
schools under the Junior Red Cross offers an 
excellent opportunity for beginning a check 
upon pupils’ health habits as a part of a nation 
wide movement without assuming local responsi- 
bility for its initiation. We found it more effec- 
tive to begin fewer habits at a time than those 
in the Junior Red Cross plan, and met with very 
little lack of cooperation when we began to use 
this as a purely local plan. 

In teaching health lessons, the school must 
either content itself with a program much less 
comprehensive, with results less uniform, and a 
control much less complete than that attained 
in other phases of its work, or it must bring to 
this subject an enthusiasm, an influence and a 
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thoroness which rise far above that of ordinary 
teaching. So small a portion of the pupils’ 
time is under our control and so many of the 
agencies that mean most to health and health 
habits are in the home, beyond our direct reach, 
that we cannot expect to secure results with the 
same effort and by the same means as in those 
subjects confined entirely to our teaching and 
controlled entirely by the school. 

It takes skill for a teacher to make her pres- 
ence and her voice direct and to stimulate a 
class in arithmetic or geography, to make condi- 
tions such that community of interest, competi- 
tion and other social agencies may have full 
force, to stimulate or repress at just the right 
time, and to attain the definite results at which 
she aims. It is quite another matter, however, 
to secure results with a toothbrush hours away 
from the sound of her voice and far removed 
from the inspiration of her classroom, in a home, 
perhaps, where the atmosphere and conveniences 
are anything but favorable, with years of habit 
and the carelessness of childhood to resist her 
teaching. To secure results under these inaus- 
picious circumstances will take not only skill 
but rare resourcefulness and tact and ‘influence. 
With all its difficulties, the task is possible, and 
I believe the true teacher will attempt it all the 
more eagerly, not only because of its tremendous 
importance to the child, but because of its very 
difficulty. However, she must expect to use 
other methods than those employed to secure 
results in other classroom subjects. 

One of the very first requisites, if we shall do 
effective work in this subject, is to eliminate 
those excuses so often used for failing to do 
real health work and contenting ourselves with 
purposeless and unproductive teaching which 
does not present special difficulties. To be sure, 
we find the subject more personal, more difficult 
of approach than other subjects that we teach. 
To be sure, many of our children come from 
careful homes which might consider impertinent 
the lessons most necessary to other children of 
the class. It is true that we cannot always 
secure the best results where the home atmos- 
phere is most unfavorable, nor can we be sure 
that habits, even well begun, will be continued; 
but these and the many other objections are not 
valid reasons for failing to attempt a service to 
the child which may mean more to him than 
all else that we may do. ‘They are only the 
natural difficulties of this particular subject, to 
be met as other difficulties are, with skill, re- 
sourcefulness and tact. 

Physical Training. 

Any complete health program must make pro- 
vision for regular and systematic exercise and 
development thru some form of physical train- 
ing. Many of the small cities studied while we 
were working out our plan are providing some 
systematic physical training for their elemen- 
tary pupils. In many of them, required or 
elective courses are prescribed for high school 
girls. A very few are even attempting to re- 
place interscholastic athletics by physical train- 
ing for all their high school boys, a subject 
which is as Mark Twain said of the weather: 
“Something which many people discuss, but few 
attempt to do anything about it.” The most 
serious defect in all this work seems to be that 
in most places it does not seem to be considered 
as an integral part of the general health plan. 
It is too much concerned with objects of its own 
and no attempt is made to éorrelate it closely 
with the other agencies in child hygiene. 

The best courses in physical training do not 
seem to make extreme use of formal calisthen- 
ics, nor do they substitute games and plays for 
all formal exercises. The formal exercises used, 
however, have a definite object, such as good pos- 
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ture, proper breathing, the correction of common 
defects, or overcoming schoolroom conditions. 
They are not made an object in themselves, are 
not developed for exhibition purposes, and no 
pretense is made that they can provide the gen- 
uinely wholesome exercise, the relaxation, initia- 
tive and socializing influences found in real play, 
which must always form the larger part of any 
good course in physical training. 

The playground should be made to serve its 
true purpose. Even in the six and eight-room 
buildings often found in the small city, it is 
usually possible to have one or more teachers 
capable of taking the lead in directing the play- 
ground activities, with help in organization from 
the health director or physical training teacher. 
The increased attention given to playground 
supervision in normal schools and colleges make 
it possible to secure teachers capable of direct- 
ing this work, and teachers already in service 
can often be encouraged by a small increase in 
salary to take summer courses which will equip 
them for this purpose. 

A number of books, as well as some of the best 
manuals printed by state and city departments, 
give excellent courses in physical training com- 
plete with directions, exercises, games and folk 
dances. Whatever the course used, it should 
never be dominated by temporary or extraneous 
purposes, but should be a thoroly coordinated 
part of the general health plan, closely corre- 
lated with every other part of it, and having as 
its prime objective the building of health and 
the prevention of defectiveness. 

Contagious Disease. 

Even a small city is seldom free from scat- 
tering cases of contagious disease, and the ut- 
most vigilance is necessary to prevent their 
spread. The close contact necessary in school of 
children from every type of home, the careless 
attitude toward these “trivial childish ailments,” 
and the selfishness of individuals, ready to freely 
expose others rather than suffer any temporary 
inconvenience, make it difficult to keep the 
schools free from contagious disease. The ex- 
treme contagiousness of most of these diseases, 
the uncertainty of diagnoses in their early 
stages, and the varying opinion of medical 
authorities are elements of danger and uncer- 
tainty which add greatly to the difficulty of 
preventing epidemics. 

Every pupil should be inspected at the begin 
ning of each school day by the regular teacher. 
Whether this is the regular few minutes of 
formal inspection in which each pupil comes to 
the teacher for quick examination, or whether 
the teacher simply passes about the classroom 
as pupils work, noting closely the appearance of 
each, there should be, at some time very close 
to the opening of the school day, a few minutes 
in which the attention of every teacher is given 
entirely to this indispensable part of her day’s 
work. Colds, skin defects, evidences of tempera- 
ture, and other conditions suggesting contag- 
iousness should be immediately investigated and 
referred to the principal when it seems advis- 
able. In every building the principal or some 
teacher should be able to take temperatures with 
reasonable accuracy. Pupils having more than 
one degree above a normal temperature or show- 
ing evidence of infectious trouble should be iso- 
lated or excused until examined by the health 
director, nurse or school physician. Pupils show 
ing signs of a severe cold should be excluded, for 
heavy colds are a serious menace to the class- 
room, not only because of their contagious 
nature, but because so many of the contagious 
diseases can hardly be distinguished from a cold 
in their beginning stages. Teachers afflicted 
with heavy colds should also be excluded, and a 
substitute supplied for at least two or three days 





at the expense of the district. The conscientious 
teacher thus excluded will usually return in a 
day or two in good condition, while otherwise 
she may work for weeks, with a cold which is a 
menace to her pupils, and with her efficiency 
much impaired. 

In addition to the close observation of pupils 
in school, we have required during the past year 
a very close check upon the cause of all absences, 
for if we are to protect our classrooms we must 
know the condition of pupils who drop out and 
return. Twice a week in normal times and every 
day during most of the past year our teachers 
have reported at the opening of school all ab- 
sentees with the cause of absence, when this can 
be ascertained. If the cause of absence can not 
be determined, the home is visited by the health 
director, and if the matter seems serious the 
school physician is asked to investigate. This 
plan proved invaluable during the past year, to 
the school as well as to the officers responsible 
for quarantines. 

One of the most serious handicaps in the aver- 
age small city is in the inadequate service ren- 
dered by health officers who have the only author- 
ity to enforce precautions against spreading con- 
tagion. Such officers are usually poorly paid, 
give little time to the work, and are not often 
available for much help in connection with the 
schools. Even if the school district employes a 
nurse or school physician and guards closely the 
spread of disease inside the schools, epidemics 
will occur unless close cooperation and prompt 
action can be secured from the officer having 
authority to enforce a quarantine or control 
other agencies for the spread of disease. We 
have worked out a plan of cooperation with our 
municipal authorities thru which the same phy- 
sician is agreed upon to perform the work of 
city health officer and of school physician, his 
school services to be entirely in our control. In 
this way a competent physician is appointed, 
enough can be paid to secure more of his atten- 
tion for the work, and the combined services 
give him a much closer touch with general 
health conditions. Under this plan the school is 
better guarded against pupils unfit to enter, and 
those cases detected in the school can be more 
promptly quarantined than they usually are. 
One of the special problems is the family which 
does not call a doctor. The case thus escapes 
report to the city health officer, and quarantine 
is omitted or established too late to prevent 
trouble. 
tion of the schools, and with a joint health 
officer with authority to investigate them, they 
are usually promptly diagnosed and quaran- 
tined. 

Health Records and Elimination of Physical 

Defects. . 

One of the essential parts of an adequate 
health plan is a complete and permanent health 
record of every child. This should include the 
results of physical measurements and of a thoro 
medical examination by a physician, with addi- 
tional information concerning the health history 
of the pupil. A good many of the small cities 
studied have begun such records, some of them 


Many of these cases come to the atten- 


very complete. Some of the examinations have 
been made by the school physician and others 
thru the voluntary services of public-spirited 
physicians. Our own were begun two years ago 
by eight of our local physicians who gave every 
child a thoro medical examination. 

Once each year every pupil should have a 
thoro examination covering the points suggested 
by Terman or some other good authority on 
school inspection. The results of this examina- 
tion should be fully entered on the child’s per 
manent health record and the parent should be 
informed of anything needing attention. Part 











of this examination such as testing sight and 
hearing may be done by the health director or 
the nurse, and only the suspected cases referred 
to a physician, but the test of heart, lungs, nose, 
throat, etc., should be made at least once during 
the year by a competent physician. If possible, 
a thoro dental inspection should be made. If 
this is not possible, at least those having badly 
decayed teeth should be noted and parent’s at- 
tention called to the need of treatment. 

The physical measurements may be made by 
the health director or physical training teacher 
and should include at least the height, weight 
and lung capacity, with any additional measure- 
ments or strength tests that will be of actual 
value. They should be recorded at least once 
each year, but may be taken oftener and made 
of much value by keeping children interested in 
their development and using this as a motive for 
health habits and physical exercise. 
particularly interested in their growth and in- 
crease in lung capacity. 

This will often make a more effective appeal 
to them than any amount of moralizing or gen- 
eral talk upon the value of health. Such plans 
as the Athletic Badge test can also be made 
very effective in promoting interest in physical 
development. We wish next year to have scales 
and stadiometers in each school, and to include 
each pupil’s weight and height upon his report 
card each time that it is sent home in order to 
keep both children and parents interested in 
these important indications of health and physi- 
cal development. 

THruout the school year pupils should be ob- 
served for signs of remediable defects, and the 
regular should be 
helped to recognize the common symptoms in 
such cases. We find that some of our teachers 
detect such defects as adenoids, diseased tonsils, 
malnutrition, defective sight or hearing almost 
as quickly as does the average school nurse. 


Boys are 


teachers encouraged and 


At least once a week each classroom should be 
carefully looked over by the health director or 
school nurse, should look 
trouble and remediable defects, observe the gen- 
eral physical condition of all children, and give 
particular attention to those referred to her by 
the regular teacher. As often during the term 
as the time given to the work by the school phy- 
sician will permit, he should visit each school 
and inspect the pupils. 


who for contagious 


His visits should ap- 
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proximate a regular schedule just as closely as 
his other practice will permit, and as far as pos- 
sible the health director should accompany him 
upon these visits, in order that she may call to 
his attention cases needing diagnosis, and get 
at first hand the additional information brought 
out by his examination, see that it is included 
in the child’s health record, and follow it with 
parents and teachers to secure its correction, if 
possible. By securing the consent of parents, 
health director takes the 
school physician’s office in order to save his time 


our many cases to 
and to have better facilities for examination, but 
in general she is present for the diagnosis in 
order that she may constantly increase her abil- 
ity to recognize prevalent causes of trouble and 
that she may better understand and follow up 
the cases needing attention. 

The permanent record of the medical exami- 
nations mentioned above should be complete and 
definite. Many good blanks for the purpose 
have been received from different cities, but in 
most cases they make no provision for record- 
ing the remedial results accomplished by the 
school or by the family physician. Whenever 
these records are permitted to become a mass of 
dead material filed away from one examination 
to another, their value is extremely small, but 
if they can be kept a live record showing at all 
times the present status of the pupil’s physical 
condition and used as a guide for all who are 
concerned with his health, they may be made al- 
most invaluable. Any remediable defects which 
have not received attention is one of the import- 
ant working objectives of the health department. 
The first thoro medical examination in any city 
will reveal a mass of defects that present a 
formidable looking problem. However, the first 
notice to many parents will bring prompt atten- 
tion, and a tactful yet insistent follow-up pro- 
gram for thé others will reduce the number to 
where each may be given a good deal of atten- 
tion. 

An excellent form for the first notice to par- 
ents, used by several of the cities studied, is a 
“ard making the very conservative statement 
that an examination of the pupil “seems to in- 
dicate” certain defects and advising them to take 
the child to their family physician for thoro 
examination. On the reverse side of this card 
is a blank to be filled out by the family physi- 
cian, giving the result of his examination and 
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the remedial treatment given. This card is re- 
turned to the school, and the additional findings, 
treatment or operation recorded on it should be 
entered upon the pupil’s health 


record. 


perinanent 


The first notification will be sufficient for a 
large percentage of parents, who will take the 
necessary measures for the correction of defects 
and greatly reduce the number of cases needing 
attention. Parents not responding to the first 
notice in a reasonable length of time should 
receive a second notice, reminding them of the 
importance of early attention to the defect, or 
they should be called upon by the nurse or 
health director. Every effort should be made 
to secure the treatment of every case needing 
attention and some arrangement should be made 
to help those parents unable to provide treat- 
ment for their children. Our school physician 
treats some of these pupils and a number of our 
ablest physicians have volunteered their help 
for such cases. A number of the letters from 
superintendents in small cities mention such 
help by public-spirited medical men of their 
communities. We have not yet been able to 
establish a dental clinic, but our dentists are 
treating free a number of our worst cases at 
their own offices. 

Results. 

We feel that among our greatest gains under 
this plan have been the vital nature of health 
lessons taught by our teachers and the increased 
interest and intelligence of teachers in dealing 
with health matters. The health habits of. 
pupils, as well as their appearance, has shown 
marked improvement, and while the unusual 
conditions during this year of epidemics has 
made it impossible to secure sufficient help from 
nurses or physicians at critical times, the alert- 
ness of our regular teachers under the inspection 
and guidance of our health director has enabled 
us to meet our problems well. The unification 
of control and the close coordination of all the 
health work done have begun to show results 
and we believe that with some additional help 
we can develop a health program which, with 
the close cooperation and personal touch possible 
in the small city, will give our boys and girls 
practically all of the help furnished by the 
highly specialized health departments of larger 
cities at an expenditure which will be within 
our means. 


Citizen Co-operation in Educational Research 


The citizen of yesterday knew little and cared 
less about the public schools and their activities, 
so long as his child was promoted regularly and 
was not unduly punished for infraction of school 
discipline. But the citizen of today is awaken- 
ing to his responsibilities in relation to the de- 
velopment of the intellectual powers of his child. 

May we summarize briefly the place of the 
citizen in our school system: 

Citizen interest determines the form of admin- 
istration under which our schools are managed: 
For instance, it determined that the schools of 
New York City shall be governed by a small 
rather than by a large board. It determined 
that the schools of St. Paul shall be governed 
by a commissioner instead of a school board. It 
determined that the schools of Buffalo shall be 
managed by a board of education with power to 
act thru its own executive, instead of a control 
vested in a school committee of the aldermanic 

Paper presented before the National Association of 


Directors of Educational Research, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, Chi- 
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board and a superintendent elected at the polls. 
Directly and indirectly thru the ballot the citi- 
zen wields a mighty power for good or for evil, 
over our school systems. 

Citizen interest determines the type of men 
and women at the head of our school system. 
Public opinion, the will of the people, finds iis 
expression in our boards of education, deter- 
mining whether they be honest, faithful, intelli- 
gent, or dishonest, unprincipled and lacking in 
ability. It finds expression also in the type of 
superintendent, determining whether he be a 
real intellectual leader or a tool of the political 
interests. It determines in the final analysis 
whether appointments shall be for merit or for 
social or political considerations. 

Citizen interest also determines the amount of 
money available for schools, thus controlling the 
character of buildings and grounds, the extent 
and usefulness of equipment. It fixes teachers’ 
salaries—by which it sets to a large degree the 
standards of teaching and supervision. 

Citizen interest has made possible the realiza- 


tion of many ideals of our schoolmen. The his- 
tory of education is the history of one step after 
another attained thru the assistance of citi- 
zens. Thus, thru private initiative and private 
funds sufficient to demonstrate the value of the 
work, public support has been gained for the 
kindergarten, evening schools, vocational educa- 
tion, vacation schools, lunches, school gardens, 
and special schools and classes for the defective 
and delinquent. 

In view of these facts, we must agree that the 
citizen has an important place in our educa- 
tional scheme, with vast power for good or ill. 

With this introduction as a setting, may we 
now turn to one city, that we may see in con- 
crete fashion the workings of a practical, sane 
plan of citizen cooperation with the public’ 
schools. 

The city of Buffalo, which now has a popula- 
tion of approximately half a million, has had 
since its beginning the usual amount of citizen 
cooperation, organized as occasion demanded for 
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specific purposes, such as the securing of kinder- 
gartens and school lunches. 

In 1914 a situation arose which called again 
for citizen action. A commission charter, about 
to be enacted, proposed a school system with 
authority and responsibility divided among four 
heads—the school board, the superintendent, the 
city council and one of the city commissioners. 

The educational committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club, realizing the danger to the 
schools, called together a group, from which 
grew an organization of citizens known as the 
Public School League, the immediate object of 
which was to secure legislation creating a board 
of education with power to manage its own af- 
fairs and to select its own executive. 

The plan and program of this newly created 
citizen organization was as follows: 

1. To cooperate with local and state school 
authorities in promoting tlie highest efficiency of 
the public schools. 

2. To become a fact-gathering and fact-giv- 
ing center of important phases of school life. 

8. To develop and organize intelligent and 
active interest among citizens in publie educa- 
tion. 

In all of its varied activities, the organization 
has consistently followed its 
which may be stated as: 


original motto, 

“Research is the basis of intelligent action,” 
and upon the confidence thus commanded, has 
functioned and is today functioning as a bureau 
of educational research, not only for its own 
members, but also for civic organizations, teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, superintendent and 
school board. 

The first task of this citizen organization was 
to develop a larger public interest in behalf of 
the schools, and to build up sentiment in favor 
of a more efficient plan for administering schoo] 
affairs. 
comparative charts were made, outlining in con- 


To do this, facts were gathered and 


cise form the salient factors in public school 
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administration in 47 of the largest commission 
governed and non-commission governed cities. 

Then the issue of “home rule” for cities arose, 
and it became necessary to make an extended 
study of the relation of the state to the city 
school system, a study published and used by the 
constitutional convention of the state of New 
York. 

With the enactment of the commission char- 
ter, a school board was created—a board inex- 
perienced in school affairs, without local prece- 
dents, and with the task of reorganizing much 
of the school machinery to meet the require- 
ments of the new law. 
then turned to the 
citizen organization, now known as the Public 


The board of education 


Edueation Association, for assistance, that it 
might learn of school procedure and practicé in 
other cities. 

During the following three years the board of 
education and its staff, to meet specific problems 
as they arose, called for many reports dealing 
with school methods elsewhere, of which the fol- 
lowing titles are suggestive: 

1. “Diagrams showing central administration 
in the school] systems of ten large cities.” 
and functions of a city 

(117 p.) With introduc 
tion by the Corporation Counsel of the city of 
Buffalo. 


3. “Compensation of 


2. “Organization 
board of education.” 


school janitors, engi 
neers and helpers in 19 large cities.” 

14. “Salary schedules (in detail) of 22 large 
(170 p.) 
facilities for the 
women for citizenship at the 


school systems.” 

5. “Special training - of 
time of enfran- 
chisement.” 

6. “Administration and supervision of physi 
eal training in city school systems.” 

The board of education and its executive staff 
has also called upon the association to cooperate 
in making certain the 
itself. Among the more significant of 
these are the following: 


studies within school 


system 


1. “A study of the ages and progress of chil- 
dren in the public schools of Buffalo.” (143 p.) 
The first age grade study ever undertaken by 
the city, this study enabled the school authorities 
to secure definite information on conditions re 
garding which only surmises had hitherto been 
available. 

Of the 43,000 children included in the tabula- 
tions 41.5 per cent were over-age, and 44.8 per 
cent were retarded one or more half years; 15 
per cent of all the pupils were retarded one-half 
year; 15 per cent more were retarded two half 
700 five half behind 
proper grade and 600 more were retarded six 
half years. 


years; were years their 


It was found that, computed in dollars, the 
loss to the taxpayers, due to retardation, was 
enormous, the total cumulative extra cost of tho 
retarded pupils then in the publie schools and 
the tabulation 
classes and vocational school omitted) amount- 
ing to $823,769, on the basis of and 
On the other hand, the sav 
ings due to rapid progress amounted to $130,356, 
leaving a net loss to the city of nearly $700,000 


the 


included in (pupils in special 
salaries 


maintenance alone. 


2. “Measuring ‘penmanship in eighth 
grade of the Buffalo schools.” 


This study was a compilation and analysis of 


the first standard test ever given on an exten- 
sive seale in the public schools of Buffalo. The 


comparative data thus obtained was used by the 
director of penmanship in securing renewed in- 
terest and more efficient methods .among her 
teachers. 


5. “Director of industrial courses in the pub- 
lic schools of Buffalo.” 

Altho merely a careful compilation and anal 
ysis of the 145 industrial courses given in the 
this distributed to all of the 
employment managers, social welfare agencies 


schools, report, 


and vocational teachers of the city, has proved 
of real value in directing boys and girls, men 
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a huge tetter T, with the stem to the 


one-half size. 
the rear of the third floor. 


Nearly all of the basement is taken up by 


three rooms for the medical inspector. 


rear of the lot. 


a gymnasium, with its 














NEW GIRLS’ 
Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston. 
This building was completed late in the year 1918 and is planned to accommodate a metropolitan high school for girls. 


HIGH SCHOOL, BROCKTON, MASS. 


The academic 


accessory rooms. The latter 


In addition to stairways an elevator has been provided. 


The building is built of pressed brick with limestone trimmings. 


is forced thru ducts by means of electrically driven fans. 
The building, as completed, cost slightly in excess of $400,000. 


classes are accommodated in 31 classrooms of standard 
The commercial department is grouped to occupy the entire front of the second floor. 


include 


The heating and ventilation are 


The plan is in the shape of 
size and seven rooms of 


The art department and the sewing department share 


apparatus, shower and locker rooms and 


by means of hot water. The air is washed and 








INVESTIGATION FOR A SYSTEM OF APPRAISAL OF 
SCHOOL PROPERTIES 


R. H. Thomas, Clerk and Business Manager, Portland, Oregon 


In 1916 | 
purpose of establishing an equitable and logical 


initiated an investigation for the 


system of appraisal of school properties for Port- 
land, Ore. 


lem, with its theories and conclusions, is here 


The preliminary study of the prob 
given upon request of the Schoo. Boarp Jour 
NAL. As there was no intention of ever publish 
ing the study, quotations were never placed 
about the language of the authorities consulted. 
Compilation of data, rather than originality of 
ideas was the controlling thought. For the rea- 
son that in all municipal construction, it is cus- 
tomary to obtain funds for the replacement of 
old buildings, purchase of grounds, ete., by mak 
ing a levy either directly or indirectly to cover 
the total expense, it has seemed unnecessary in 
the eyes of most publie officials, to earry on its 
books any accounts showing the actual worth of 
their properties at any time, as is done by com- 
mercial corporations. This condition results in 
a very distorted array of valuations in the col 
umn of assets, and gives rise to criticism, more 
or less just, on the part of businessmen, charging 
inadequate business methods in municipal ac- 
While it 


producing corporation, such as municipal cor- 


counts. is true that in a non-income 
porations, where funds are obtained as outlined 
above, an exact system of appraisal is not so vital 
as in a commercial corporation; nevertheless, it 
is highly desirable that a reasonably close esti 


mate of assets be maintained from year to year. 


The Investigation. 

For the purpose of investigating the subject of 
appraisal, the properties of the school district 
may properly be, divided into three natural sub 
divisions, viz: Buildings, Grounds, and Con- 
tents. 
their inherent differences, and for the 
that 
each case, to place their status in an appraisal. 


These subdivisions are logical because of 
reason 
a different series of factors are active in 

In order to obtain a basis from which to start 
the study, material in the technical department 
of the publie library, on the general subject of 
evaluation, was investigated for the purpose of 
segregating those portions pertinent to the sub- 
ject in hand. While the range of material avail- 
able on the subject of evaluation is large, the 
problem discussed is largely that of evaluating 
Little could be 
gained regarding the individual subject of build 


public utilities. information 
ings. 

In order to ascertain the views of men famil 
iar with the general problem of appraisal, and 
also familiar with local conditions, several men 
engaged in this class of work, recognized as 
authorities, were interviewed. ‘These men were 
architects, assessors, appraisors, inspectors, man 
agers of large private estates, mortgage loan 
operators, insurance agents, realty dealers, con 
tractors, and others who have had practical CX- 
perience along these lines. 


Letters were written to 48 cities in this coun 


try, requesting information regarding their 
methods of determining their assets. Replies 


were received from 22 of these cities, and a sum 
mary of their answers is tabulated below: 


Summary of Systems of Appraisal in 22 Cities 
of the United States. 


Number of cities 
é employing same 
System of Appraisal, 


Buildings: 
a. Appraised by regular assessors. . 4 
b. Appraised at original cost plus 
improvements .......essescoes 9 
c. Appraised at cost of replacement 1 
d. Appraised by agents of the school 
board, or experts, periodically. . 5 


Grounds: 
O. Repeeeeen We COO. ok feces canes 3 
f. Appraised at market value 
(judged by agents of the school 


DED in 5 . +49 Menai) «ho eA 6 
g. Appraised at cost plus improve- 
SE oh as cu ecet on ted oe ea 3 
h. Appraised by assessors......... 6 
Contents: 
i. Appraised by evaluating inven- 
tory at market value.......... 7 
5. ee WE UE bas caebes vacances 5 
k. Appraised at cost minus esti- 
GG fs Wid c'6 6 ARs ESE OF ENS 5 3 
Theories. 


From the above summary it is seen that there 
are several viewpoints from which the valuation 
of a building may be judged. A brief discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of different 
viewpoints may be instructive: 

I. Valuation at original cost, plus cost of better- 
ments. 

Advantages: 

1. Shows actual cost 
each building. 
2. Figures are easily obtained. 


to the community, of 


preciation of grounds tends to offset de- 
preciation of buildings. 
Disadvantages: 

1. Values thus stated, indicate nothing as to 
the present value of the property to the 
community. 

2. Indicates nothing as to the present state of 

the building. 

3. Valuation of the total system becomes ex- 
cessively high. 

4. It does not give values comparative with 
those of any other business. 

II. Valuation at cost of replacement. 

Advantages: 

1. Shows actual cost to the community, of 
building the present system under the 
present conditions of price for labor and 
material. 

Disadvantages: 

1. Shows nothing as to the present value of 

the property. 

2. Valuation is too high. 
3. Figures are difficult to obtain, and re- 
quire considerable labor in collection. 

4. Values so stated are not comparative with 
those stated in any commercial valuation 

of a business. 


III. Valuation on the basis of first cost plus cost 
of betterments, minus depreciation: 
Advantages: 

1. Figures are easily obtained. 

2. It gives a value reasonably comparative 
with that of any commercial enterprise. 

3. By using varying depreciation factors, the 
condition of the building may be taken 
into consideration. 

4. It may or may not show the present worth 
of the building to the community. This 
depends on— 

(a) Whether or not there has been a gen- 
eral rise in prices; and 
(b) Local conditions at the time of build- 
ing, which may have caused a dis- 
torted first cost. 
Disadvantages: 

1. Depreciation is an uncertain factor, and 
gross assumptions must be made. 

2. Occasions will arise where a building hav- 
ing passed its contemplated life, will still 
be useful for another purpose, and will 
evidently be worth more than junk value. 

IV. Valuation on the basis of cost of reproduc- 

tion, minus depreciation. 
Advantages: 

1. Shows the present worth of building to the 
community, according to modern practice 
in appraisal. 

Gives values comparable with those of any 
commercial enterprise. 

. Places all buildings on an equitable basis, 
so that reasonable comparisons are pos- 
sible in all cases. 

Eliminates local variations that may have 
affected first cost, and reduces the effect 
of varyiag money values. 
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3. If same system is applied to grounds, ap- 


Disadvantages: 
1 and 2. (Same as Nos. 1 and 2 in item III.) 
3. Considerable labor is involved in inaugu- 
rating the system and in working up logi- 
cal depreciation tables. 
V. Evaluation by assessors. 

Note: Inasmuch as school property is non- 
assessable, this method is not available in the 
present instance, without special arrange- 
ment. 

Advantages: 

1. Valuation (in the present instance), would 
be made substantially as in the case of 
item IV. 

2. Valuation would be made by non-interested 
parties. 

Disadvantages: 

1. Special arrangement would have to be 
made with the county assessor’s office. 

2. Assessor’s agents would probably not be 
as thoroly familiar with the individual 
condition of each building as would the 
superintendent of properties of the school 
district. 


Weighing carefully the pros and cons of the 
above viewpoints, that numbered IV would seem 
to be the most logical and best suited to the 
present instance. It is apparent that the valua- 
tion of municipal property, such as is a school 
building, should be viewed from the standpoint 
of its potential utility to the community, and 
not from its saleable value. Its measure of 
value to the community is its potential utility 
to the community. This valuation may be more 
clearly defined as that fibre which will express 
in dollars and cents, the cost of replacing the 
present system of school buildings in their exist- 
ing state, under present day conditions of price 
of materials and labor. 

It must be recognized, however, that except 
for the purpose of basing insurance, or in the 
very infrequent case of the disposal of a school 
building which has not yet served its full life, 
this valuation has little practical value to the 
school district, other than one of interest and 
possible help in planning extensions and altera- 
tions in the system. There is no need for con- 
sidering the factor of plant valuation in the eco- 
nomical operation of the schools. The criterion 
of success is efficiency. Education is an enter- 
prise wherein the fundamental idea is service to 
the community. Those served, pay for the cost 
of the required plant; and no question arises as 
to the financial returns upon the investment, 
fairness of taxes, or any of the other financial 
aspects, which must be carefully watched by 
commercial enterprises, in order to know the 
state of their business. However, if it be agreed 
that the advantages to be gained are sufficient 
to warrant the time and trouble necessary to 
arrive at this valuation, the viewpoint mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph would seem to be the 
most consistent. This conception is concurred 
in by most of the men interviewed. 

Replacement Costs. 

In order to arrive at this value to the com- 
niunity most closely, it seems most logical to fol- 
low the modern practice in appraisal; and to 
determine, first, the cost of replacement of the 
structure under conditions existing at the pres- 
ent time; and secondly, depreciation. Such a 
plan eliminates the factor of local condition that 
may have existed at the time the structure was 
built—causing a higher or lower price than nor- 
mal; and also brings the building up to date 
in regard to the purchasing power of money. 
This latter factor is found to be of much im- 
portance when it is realized that the cost of 
building material in the United States has in- 
creased from 30 to 50 per cent in the last fifty 
years, and the price of labor has risen propor- 
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tionately. Due to this rapid change, it seems 
advisable that the cost of replacement should be 
revised periodically; say every five years. 

The rigid method for obtaining replacement 
cost, would be to analyze the materials and labor 
required for each building individually, and de- 
termine the cost of duplicating each item under 
present conditions. This is a method employed 
by commercial concerns for rate making pur- 
poses, for close cost accounting, and for basing 
negotiations of exchange. This would he a 
costly operation to apply to the school system 
and one out of proportion to the benefits derived. 
A second method less exact in detail, but’ one 
which would give reasonably close results in a 
series of buildings of such uniformity as school 
buildings, is to determine the average cubic unit 
cost of each class of buildings, and apply these 
figures to the schools. It is the opinion of many 
competent builders that the cost of construction 
for the five years immediately preceding the 
recent world war should give a reasonable basis 
for such a unit cost. A third method frequently 
used, very similar to the above, is to determine 
the unit cost on the square foot basis of floor 
area, and apply this to all buildings. With usual 
data at hand, the application of either of these 
last two methods, should be a simple matter. 


Appraisals. 

One of the most elusive problems in the de- 
velopment of modern appraisal, is the evaluation 
of buildings. Physical depreciation is not cap- 
able of scientific ascertainment, even after it 
has happened; much less can it be accurately 
forecast. It occurs in the most uncxpected por- 
tions of the building—sometimes in one place 
and sometimes in another. Add to this the prob- 
lem of providing a building that will produce 
profitable returns on the investment thruout its 
life, under the uncertain elements of city growth 
and change of modern taste and needs, and it 
becomes largely an indeterminate problem. 

It is contended by some investigators, that the 
appraisal should be based on the efficiency of 
the plant; that so long as the service is adequate, 
the value should be taken at the original cost, or 
the cost of replacement. This method would 
practically coincide with what is later described 
as depreciation due to obsolescence. That is, if 
the average rate of depreciation due to obsoles- 
cence, is less than that due to physical deprecia- 
tion thruout the life of the structure, there 
would be a lessening efficiency due to obsoles- 
cence (very difficult to rate), which would sud- 
denly break off to zero when the building was 
condemned. Such a method would thus fail to 
represent the true utility to the community, 
which might be loosely defined as the capitalized 
potential life of the building. On the other 
hand, if obsolescence is the controlling factor in 
depreciation, such a method might be theoretic- 
ally satisfactory from the point of view of use- 
fulness or efficiency at any time; but it lacks in 
any case, the important idea of potential utility. 
It further lacks the recommendation of any 
large number of appraisors. The amount of de- 
preciation to be allowed, would be a matter 
purely of judgment without any definite stand- 
ard for measurement. 


Depreciation. 

The problem of depreciation in buildings, is 
one of the most uncertain and indeterminate in 
the subject of valuation—so many factors tend- 
ing to depreciate the value of the building, hav- 
ing varying degrees of effectiveness in different 
localities and under different artificial condi- 
tions, are active, that to deduce any general 
principles, must be recognized as a task dealing 
grossly in averages. Very little data on the sub- 
ject of depreciation:in buildings, is available. 
Considerable study has been put on the subject 
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of evaluation of public utilities; but the phase 
of buildings seems to be a minor factor in these 


investigations. 

There are recognized two general kinds of 
depreciation. ‘ 

First: Physical depreciation, which may be 


defined as the deterioration due to wear and tear 
on the materials of construction. A large part 
of this may be taken care of by constant repairs 
and replacements, but in spite of this, there is 
still an accumulative deterioration, which, 
sooner or later will cause the building to be dis- 
earded. In a technically restricted sense, then, 
physical depreciation is the residual deteriora- 
tion over and above that possible of elimination 
by normal repairs and replacements, which will 
cause the building to be discarded in some period 
of years. Where normal repairs and replace- 
ments are not kept up, there will be a physical 
depreciation due to what is termed “deferred 
maintenance.” 

Second: Functional or economic deprecia- 
This may be defined as a depreciation re- 
number of economic factors 


tion. 
sulting from a 
which may tend to throw the building into the 
diseard before its physical life is utilized. These 
factors are: 


he Obsolescence. 

Due to development of the art demanding new 
type of housing, or changed apparatus, change 
of building codes, fashion and change of habit, 
shifting centers of population, alteration of lines 
of traffic, competition, and development of new 
districts catering to some particular utility. 


2. Inadequacy. 

The very multiplicity, as well as the incom- 
mensurate character of the factors contributing 
to functional depreciation, make plain the im- 
possibility of predicting on this phase of the 
subject. Ordinarily a single utility building is 
the more apt to be affected by this type of de- 
preciation. The school is typical of the single 
utility building, but the simplicity of its utility 
tends to counteract the general rule. 

A study of the buildings that have gone into 
the discard, or have become unprofitable, will 
reveal the fact that a large proportion may be 
charged to this second kind of depreciation. 
This is particularly true of office buildings the 
country over constructed to fit the existing con- 
ditions and demands. The rapid change in 
fashions, the shifting of business centers, etce., 
has caused large numbers of them to become un- 
profitable investments. As applied to school 
buildings, a wide difference of opinion exists as 
to which type of depreciation will control. In 
the experience of this school district, but five 
schools have been discarded. These are enum- 
erated below, with comments pertinent to the 
question in hand. It is seen that the prime argu- 
ment for the discard of most of these buildings, 
is that they were obsolete; but it is also true 
that these same buildings were not in the best 
condition physically, and would require a con- 
siderable expense to repair for service. 


School Buildings Discarded. 


Original Years 
Type Cost used 

Couch: 2-story wooden frame 
PUERUNEE 96'S Gord Kaccie de ow Uneasy $38,000 33 yrs. 
12,562 25 yrs. 


Reason for Discard: Building considered ob- 
solete; was inadequate; in poor physical con- 
dition, a well to do community demanded a 
modern building. 


Josiah Failing: 2-story wooden 
frame building .......4..... $38,800 33 yrs. 
12,200 26 yrs. 


Reason for Discard: Considered obsolete; phy- 


sical condition poor, but could have been re- 
paired at reasonable expense, to last for sev- 
eral years. 
school. 


Push club wanted a fireproof 









































































Lownsdale: 3-story brick build- 
eee ree eee rere ee $127,000 32 yrs. 


Reason for Discard: Considered obsolete; phy- 
sically in poor condition; inadequate for a 
rapidly growing high school population. It 
should be noted that this building was poorly 
constructed in the beginning. 


Shattuck: 2-story wooden frame 
DU RET ei 5 ons aes $24,688 28 yrs. 
33,968 23 yrs. 
Reason for Discard: Considered obsolete; in 
fair physical condition, and could have been 
repaired at reasonable expense, to last for 
several years. Popular clamor demanding a 
new type of building comparable with the 
new buildings in surrounding districts, was 
the chief cause for the discard of this build- 
ing. 


Atkinson: 2-story wooden frame 
EE eee $29,716 48 yrs. 
32,766 10 yrs. 
Reason for Discard: Shifting population due 
to encroaching industrial districts; building 
considered obsolete; physically in poor con- 
dition. 


It may interest the reader to know that the 
growth of Portland’s school population, the con- 
gestion in its school buildings, and the lack of 
school building funds, has forced all these dis- 
cards into usable shape. The Couch was reno- 
vated for a convalescent hospital for the Spanish 
Influenza this winter. That it was not used for 
this purpose was due solely to the fact that the 
health authorities stamped out the disease sooner 
than they themselves had dared to hope. 

The Josiah Failing is occupied by the school 
for the sightless and in it also are located the 
district workshops and storerooms. 

The Lownsdale is made over and every avail- 
able corner used for a Girls’ Polytechnic High 
School. 

The old Shattuck houses the High School of 
Commerce, and the Atkinson ig half full of ele- 
mentary classes. It took some money to modern- 
ize these buildings, but they are found to be 
physically and usably worth it. 

While there have been rapid strides in educa- 
tion during the past thirty or forty years, and 
corresponding demands for better and more 
adaptable buildings, it is nevertheless true that 
the basic idea of education is practically the 
same; and the school building problem is simply 
one of providing proper housing for the meeting 
of pupil and instructor. It would seem that any 
building properly designed for heat, light, and 
sanitation, and properly located, should be usable 
the period of its physical life. On the other 
hand, the discarded buildings already mentioned, 
show that the opposite has largely been true in 
Portland and it would be presumptuous to pre- 
dict that the advance in education and in adapt- 
able buildings would be any less rapid in the 
future than in the past. To be conservative, it 
would be better to predict an even more rapid 
advance. 

Probable Useful Life. 

It is thus seen that the inter-action of the two 
phases of depreciation is to be considered in the 
problem of school buildings. In the olden 
woodex types of buildings, the physical life does 
not greatly exceed the functional life. What 
the relation will be in the buildings of new fire- 
proof construction, is impossible to predict. 
Such should easily last from 75 to 100 years, so 
far as physical depreciation is concerned. Func- 
tionally, they may be useful for the full period; 
but it would be more conservative to reduce the 
probable useful life, to a lesser figure—say fifty 
or sixty years. Because of the indetermination 
of the problem, it would seem logical to average 
the judgment of the various men interviewed, 
who are familiar with the general problem of 
depreciation. Their estimates for the various 
types of buildings range in years as follows: 














Phystcal Life 
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Functional Life 


Averages Averages 
Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
ee ee hie olbeudad ewe 30 42 37 38 25 30 27 oh 
EY eer eee Ts er 30 100 57 61 27 50 34 
EE PRT eee 50 400 81 156 35 75 54 
and 
indefinitely 


It is noted as a most striking fact that every 
authority consulted estimates the physical struc- 
ture will outlive its usefulness by from 3 to 325 
years. 

, A psychological factor frequently resulting in 
the discard of a building before its physical life 
is utilized, has been demonstrated in the experi- 
ence of this district. Public opinion in the dis- 
trict, or the socalled booster spirit, may be so 
aroused in the cause of demanding a new and 
modern school comparable with new schools in 
surrounding districts, that their demands cannot 
be ignored. This is a phase that should not be 
overlooked in estimating the probable life of a 
school building. 

Balanced Average Life. 

One investigator of the subject (Bolton, in 
“Building for Profit”), had developed a scheme 
for estimating the physical life of buildings, 
which has been accepted by many reputable 
builders. A simple example of the method is as 
follows: 

Assume 40% of the cost of the building to be of 
material lasting 70 years—100% 

Assume 40% of the cost of the building to be of 
material lasting 40 years—57% 

Assume 20% of the cost of the building to be of 
material lasting 25 years—35.7% 

A balanced mean is then obtained by expressing 

the life of the component items in terms of the 

most durable part (see above percentages), and 

multiplying these by the percentage of the item 

in the building, thus: 


AO x 100 = 40.0 
40 x 57 = 92.8 
20 x 385.7 = 7.1 

69.9 


Then the balanced average life of the structure 
is 69.9% of 70 years, or 48.9 years. 

While an exact analysis of the physical life 
of a building is impossible, the above method 
would seem to be reasonable, in that it assumes 
that where the larger percentage of the building 
is permanent, the shorter lived portions will be 
more frequently repaired and renewed, and vice 
versa. It tends to give results consistent with 
sound judgment. ‘The method, then, may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Segregate the building into its component 
parts, determine the life of each component, and 
express same (by percentage) in terms of the life 
of the most durable part. 

2. Determine the percentage of each com- 
ponent as related to the total cost of the build- 
ing. 

The product of these factors for each com- 
ponent part, added up, gives a term expressing 
the balanced relation of the whole, to the period 
of life of the most durable part, which may then 
be reduced to the resultant life of the structure. 
The life of the various principal components of 
a building, have been worked out by various 
competent builders. 


Shape of Depreciation Curve. 

It is ordinarily assumed by appraisers, that 
depreciation is a straight line function from the 
origin of the structure to the end of the life of 
that structure. This assumption is commonly 
used in the appraisal of public utilities, and by 
insurance companies in the determination of 
insurance rates. Other shapes of curves, how- 
ever, are advocated by modern investigators of 
this subject. One proposed by the Somers Ap- 


praisal Company, widely recognized as authority 
on appraisal work, assumes a greater rate of 
depreciation during the first years in the life of 
the structure than during its later life. This is 
sustained by the following argument: 

First: If the component parts are assumed to 
depreciate by the straight line rule, there is in 
excess of this uniform depreciation an initial 
depreciation extending over the first few years 
of the life of the building, due to settlement re- 
sulting in cracks and strains, and marred finish 
in the building. 

Second: The factor of attractiveness is of 
most potency during the early life of the build- 
ing. 

On the other hand, curves are proposed by 
Bolton showing depreciation having a smaller 
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Depreciation Curves 

vate during the first few years of life of the 
structure, and gradually increasing with the 
‘life. This agrees with the general conception of 
decay, viz: that where properly protected, decay 
is slow in starting; but having once started, it 
progresses with an increasing ratio until the 
structure is destroyed. 

Because of the various factors affecting de- 
preciation, and the varying degree in which they 
affect it; and because of the incompleteness of 
the data resulting in a considerable divergence 
f opinion, it is believed that we should be un- 
warranted in accepting anything other than a 
straight line variation of depreciation. This is 
particularly true of physical depreciation. It is 
evident that depreciation due to obsolescence 
could not be a straight line function. For the 
first few years of its life, a structure normally 
will be thoroly modern. As the structure grows 
older, this factor becomes of increasing import- 
ance in depreciating its value, both as to utility 
and saleability. 

The Typical Curve. 

Theoretically, physical depreciation should 
control for the first years of the life of the struc- 
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Showing Typical Physical i Obeoleeceice Depreciation 
ture, and obsolescence for the later years, and at 
a different rate. To work this out, however, is 
a refinement inconsistent with the present avail- 
able data, and it is recommended that the de- 
preciation be assumed a straight line function 
starting from the origin of the structure and ex- 
tending to the shorter end of its predicted life— 
whether this be due to physical decay or ob- 
solescence. 
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A further viewpoint tending to strengthen the 
assumption of the resultant straight deprecia- 
tion, is the idea of potential utility of the struc- 
ture. It seems reasonable to express this in 
terms of the remaining life of the structure, as 
related to its whole life. This is directly ex- 
pressed by the straight line. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that other factors might enter, 
such as the efficiency of the plant which would 
lessen the value of the potential utility remain- 
ing in the building; but in so simple a utility 
as a school, this should be of small importance. 

Conclusions on Building. 

First: Tabulate cost of buildings and cost of 
betterments. 

Second: Determine the valuation by the 
cubic unit plan as mentioned under Replacement 
Costs. Flexibility is accomplished by the sug- 
gested revisions of replacement value. At such 
times it is also possible to make a revision of the 
rate of depreciation if experience proves the 
assumed ones in error. Such corrections should 
not produce undue fluctuations in value. 


Third: Assume a period of life as determined 
from a combination of the various factors here- 
tofore discussed under Probable Usable Life. 

Fourth: Work out the depreciation tables for 
each type of building, on the basis of the straight 
line depreciation shown under The Typical 
Curve. 

Fifth: Work out the present value of each 
building from the depreciation tables. 


THE PLAUSIBLE STRANGER. 
Fred J. Ward. 

Every year clever salesmen go about among 
trusting members of school boards and sell thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of maps, charts, and sup- 
plies, which they invariably claim to be the sure 
thing on the royal road to learning. 

A principal in a little town in eastern Mon- 
tana tells the following story of how his school 
board was “bilked” out of about one hundred 
and fifty dollars, by such a salesman: 

“He came to Mr. Higbe who was the chairman 
of the school board and gave him a convincing 
talk on the merits of certain historical charts 
that he was selling at forty-nine dollars and fifty 
cents each. 

““Now, Mr. Higbe,’ he said, producing a war- 
rant book, ‘I have talked to the other members 
of the board (this was not so) and they are in 
favor of buying three of these splendid charts 
but as you are the chairman, they wanted you tu 
sign the school warrant before they took any 
action.’ 

“So Mr. Higbe signed the school warrant, 
thinking that the other two members had: ex- 
pressed their willingness to make the purchase. 

“The salesman then went to Mr. Bush and 
Mr. Eggleson, the other members of the board, 
giving each in turn the same convincing talk on 
the value of the charts and getting them both to 
sign the warrant on the strength of Mr. Higbe’s 
signature. 

“When these three men got together and 
learned how they had been wheedled into buying 
expensive equipment of very doubtful value, they 
were very indignant. They tried to stop pay- 
ment of the warrant at the bank but they were 
too late. 

“Tt took over a year for them to get the charts 
from the firm this man represented. They were 
compelled to put the matter into the hands of an 
attorney before the affair was settled but this 
was effort wasted for when the charts eventually 
arrived, they were found to be unsuitable for 
classroom use.” 

There are dozens of reputable firms selling 
school supplies in a legitimate way and many of 
(Concluded on Page 74) 
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A COMPARISON OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH THOSE OBTAINING IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


An Important Report of the Ohio Consumers’ League 


The most important problem of the present 
year, which confronts boards of education with- 
out exception, is that of revising the schedules 
of salaries paid to teachers. Thru the courtesy 
of Acting Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland, we 
are presenting below, a statement of the prin- 
ciples for fixing teachers’ salaries which every 
board of education must take into account. The 
study was made by the Ohio Consumers’ League 

. for the Cleveland Board of Education as a sug- 
gestive basis for revising the local schedule of 
salaries. 

The study contains also considerable valuable 
material by which it is possible to compare the 
services and the salaries of teachers with condi- 
tions in the business world. While the figures 
are those given for a large city where living 
costs are high and business opportunities are 
unusually excellent, the fundamental principles 
can be applied to every city and village in the 
United States. 

The study was made by Miss Wilma I. Ball, 
executive secretary of the League, and Miss 
Frances Browne, chairman of the Academic 
Committee of Bryn Mawr College.—-The Editor. 

A. Elements which should determine a min- 
imum salary in the teaching profession. After 
making a survey of the field of opportunity open 
to women in Cleveland in the business world and 
considering teachers’ salaries in relation to those 
paid in business, the Consumers’ League of Ohio 
begs to make the following suggestions as to the 
necessary basis for the determination of a liv- 
ing salary in the teaching profession. 

I. The salary should cover the bare cost of 
food, clothing and shelter. It should be paid on 
the basis of a woman with dependents. 

II. It should take into account the qualifica- 
tions demanded of an individual entering the 
teaching profession. 

a. Previous training. 
b. Standard of living. 

Ill. It should take into account the necessity 
to lay by for old age. 

IV. It should provide leeway over and above 
living expenses to compensate the teacher for 
the longer time of probation exacted in the pro- 
fession. Business offers to an individual oppor- 
tunity to prove in a short time his ability to 
earn and to make a rapid advance away from the 
bare minimum. 

I. The Cost of Living. 

I. The salary should cover the bare cost of 
food, clothing and shelter. It should be paid on 
the basis of a woman with dependents. It. is 
unanimously conceded by all authorities on 
wages that the estimate of a minimum wage in 
any business or profession must cover the cost 
of living. There has been no exhaustive survey 
of prices for total living expenses in Cleveland 
at the present time, but a conservative estimate 
based on figures supplied by the Girls’ Board 
and Room Registry and by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and from surveys in 
other localities would put the barest living for 
a woman supporting herself alone at $20 a week, 
or $1,020 a year. Statistics show that teachers 
who are earning less than this and paying their 
whole living expenses are, for the most part, in 
debt. It is a very common thing to hear a 
teacher say sometime in December, “I am not 
out of debt for my summer yet.” If they are 
not in debt, they are either living on their fam- 
ilies (in which case relatives instead of the state 
are subsidizing education) or they are under- 
fed, poorly clad and improperly housed. In the 


latter case the worker soon wears out her useful- 
ness to her profession. It is obvious that a 
worker must be paid a wage adequate to main- 
tain efficiency. Another phase of the content of 
a living wage must be brought out. After very 
thoro investigation the women in Industry Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of Labor 
in their pamphlet on Standards Governing the 
Employment of Women in Industry, for Decem- 
ber 12, 1918, recommended that “Wages should 
be established on the basis of occupation and 
not on the basis of sex. The minimum wage 
rate should cover cost of living for dependents 
and not merely for the individual.” Investiga- 
tion shows this to be particularly applicable in 
the case of teachers who are very frequently 
supporting one or more people or their salaries 
are contributing in a large measure to the sup- 
port of parents or younger children. 

Investigations of women in industry made 
several years ago by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics revealed the fact th.t at a conserva- 
tive estimate about 80 per cent of the women 
who work, entirely support or contribute to the 
support of others beside themselves. 

II. Qualifications Required of a Teacher. 

a. Previous Training. The years of prepara- 
tion necessary before a teacher can command 
even the minimum salary must be taken into 
consideration. Teaching is a profession which 
requires a preliminary period of special prepa- 
ration. The community must recognize this and 
admit the increased value of the trained worker 
by enabling her to enter the teaching profession 
under an economic status which takes this train- 
ing into account. If training is to be required, 
certainly it should be considered in the begin- 
ning salaries, in order to have teaching compare 
favorably with other openings where no training 
is required. At present the washerwoman wages 
are commensurate to the salary of a grade 
teacher, and the beginning salary of a woman 
going into business from high school never falls 
as low as the possible minimum of a teacher 
just out of normal school, notwithstanding the 
fact that the teacher has not only not been earn- 
ing during her two years’ normal course, but has 
invested her time and her native ability (both 
of which have a value which may be counted in 
dollars and cents) to make herself more valuable 
to the work she is undertaking. 


b. Standard of living. Previous training is 
not the only qualification required in teaching. 
Society demands in addition that the teacher 
maintain a dignified standard of living. She 
should pursue definite intellectual and cultural 
activities, which create for her that richness of 
background which, added to her experience 
makes her increasingly more valuable, instead of 
less valuable to the teaching staff. Obviously 
for such a life a woman must have money 
enough to subscribe to periodicals, to belong to 
clubs of educational and current interest, to use 
her leisure time for travel and reading, to attend 
lectures and concerts, to enter into problems of 
social and community interest; it is to these 
things her spare time should be given rather 
than to the tedious making over of out-worn 
garments, the puzzling preparing of “saving” 
meals and the working at miscellaneous jobs that 
offer pay, all in the vain attempt to keep hold 
of the two ends that never can be made to meet. 
The National Education Association issued a 
bulletin on Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of 
Living, in July, 1918, in which it stated on page 
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28 that “teachers should receive not only a liy- 
ing wage but salaries sufficient to enable them to 
live respectfully, to keep abreast of the times 
professionally and to lay by something for old 
age.” This is not only reasonable but necessary 
if the schools are to fulfill their mission. In this 
report it is estimated from figures covering con- 
ditions in all parts of the United States and 
comparisons with salary rates in other lines of 
work that a “teacher should receive in 1918 an 
average of $1,428 in order that the average gal- 
ary may be a living salary.” The question of 
expenditure necessary for summer or other 
courses of study is considered subsequently. 
III. The Old Age Factor. 

III. It should take into account the necessity 
to lay by for old age. Since teaching does not 
offer the possibilities of an accumulated income 
or higher earnings in later life as business does, 
it is necessary for the teacher to lay by some- 
thing for her old age. This consideration must 
enter into her earliest calculations since the sav- 
ings possible out of the fixed yearly salary is 
not sufficient to cover the requirements of a 
most conservative estimate of a fair income for 
the support of old age, or professional disabil- 
ity. For proof of this ask any insurance agency 
or investment house if they are able to work up 
any sort of a clientele among teachers. They 
are certain to answer in the negative, adding 
that “We can’t argue with them when they show 
us their budget.” That this liability must be 
included in a list of teachers’ expenditures is 
conceded by all who have given the situation 
practical attention. ‘Theoretically an educa- 
tional system should never be in the embarrass- 
ing position of being morally obligated to pay a 
pension to its teachers. If adequate salaries 
were paid, this moral obligation would cease to 
exist. 

IV. Parallel Opportunities in Business. 

LV. Leeway over living expenses to parallel 
opportunities in business to make a rapid ad- 
vance away from initial salary. Where the facts 
which determine minimum salaries in the com- 
mercial world are compared with those which 
determine minimum salaries in the teaching 
system, it is impossible not to be strongly im- 
pressed with this striking difference; that altho 
the beginning wage offered to the cash girl or 
ottice clerk may not far exceed that offered to 
the graduate from normal school, the opportun- 
ity is there for the cash girl or clerk to prove 
her earning ability and within three or six 
months look for a raise in her salary. Thru 
bonus systems and percentages, thru premiums 
put on ingenuity and creative work, thru con- 
stant demand for new phases and types of abil- 
ity, there is an ever present opportunity for her 
to climb up the scale away from her initial 
amount. Where a minimum salary remaius 
fixed during a set probation period these facts 
must be recognized in their relation to the com- 
petitive problem. In other words, the method of 
advancement now obtaining in the teaching pro- 
fession tends rather to turn a girl away from it 
than to attract her to it. 

Elements Which Enter Into An “Attracting” 
Salary in Any Pursuit. 

(These elements appear at the present time in 
the business world but not in the teaching sys- 
tem.) 

I. Monetary Advantages. 

a. Flexible Salary Scale. In searching the 
field of commercial life for opportunities open to 
women in Cleveland, opportunities which attract 
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the same type of women that teaching does, the 
Oonsumers’ League has studied twelve lines of 
work: Banking, library work, nursing, dietetics, 
factory work, newspaper work, department 
stores, advertising, social work, secretarial work, 
insurance and bond selling. The study brought 
forth many interesting facts concerning the 
yalue an employer places on various types of 
labor and the range of opportunity for and place 
of special talent in the professional and com- 
mercial world. In the first place it was discov- 
ered that the average minimum wage in these 
occupations was $822 a year. This amount is 
reached by taking the barest minimum offered 
in each. In its computation do not appear the 
percentages on sales and bonuses on quality, 
character or amount of work, or other profits 
which in a great many of the positions such as 
factory work and selling of all types, begin to 
accrue to the wage earner almost immediately. 
It is a minimum about equal to a teachers’ min- 
imum but there is a difference. Positions be- 
ginning at $500 allow a rapid advancement; 
positions beginning at $1,000 a year, a slightly 
slower advancement. In other words, at the end 
of a five year period the woman in business 
knows that if she applies herself she may be 
For instance, the girl 
who goes into factory work altho she starts at 
the beginning wage of $10 or $12 a week, knows 
that within two weeks she may be making $35 
Even the cash girl may ask for a 
raise at the end of three months and the sales- 
woman sees the result of her work in the extra 
per cent on her weekly pay rate as soon as she 
has earned it. But this is looking at conditions 
at the lower end of the seale of opportunity. 
In the positions requiring more intelligence and 


earning a good wage. 


on piece work. 


which are correspondingly more attractive to the 
type of woman who should be teaching in the 
schools, a much greater degree of increase in 
earning amount is possible, together with un- 
limited opportunity at the top. 

b. Indeterminate Maximum. In the commer- 
cial world it is not possible to compute an aver- 
age maximum salary. A businesswoman creates 
her own maximum salary by her own effort. 
Salaries that are being earned today by capable 
women range all the way from $5,000 to $16,000 
and over. A teacher who, after long service, left 
the profession to go into business makes the 
statement that business pays twice as much to 
the average individual as teaching does and four 
times as much to the exceptional person. When 
a worker can compute the rate and amount of 
her salary advance according to a fixed, graded 
schedule, she is able also to caleulate just how 
much effort she will have to put into her work to 
obtain this advance. Human beings tend to ex 
pend the minimum of effort to this end. If on 
the other hand, the worker can be conscious that 
there is no limit at the top, that increase in 
professional ability will bring not only increased 
professional prestige but greater financial re- 
sources, the incentive to better work never flags 
and the maximum of creative effort is induced 
in the worker. If a fixed salary schedule is used 
the tendency is to keep the attention both of the 
employer and the worker directed towards the 
problems of material compensation rather than 
towards professional improvement. 

ce. Practical Assistance in Self-improvement. 
Not only are business methods so organized as to 
demand from the individual the best that she 
can give, but employers are constantly on the 
watch to help her improve her contribution. 
Almost any business will aim to conserve and 
improve its able employes by encouraging them 
to develop their particular lines of work. Time 
is allowed them to attend conferences of special 
interest, their expenses being paid; opportunities 
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of varying types are afforded them, on the com- 
pany’s time to acquire technical and cultural 
assets. In other words, the commercial world 
pays its employes. to learn of the best author- 
ities. A school pursues the opposite course 
when it requires a teacher to study outside of 
regular hours and to finance this extra study out 
of a salary that does not warrant it. Altho pro- 
fessional efficiency demands such work, only a 
sufficient and a proper adjustment of time can 
justify an educational system in requiring it. 
II. Swift Recognition of Ability. 

In the foregoing discussion of the circum- 
stances conditioning wage increases in the com- 
mercial world it is discovered that in business, 
ability receives a swift recognition. The recog- 
nition is evidenced, not in terms of dollars and 
cents alone. When an individual has proved the 
worth of her contribution she finds her return 
measured by an improvement of the conditions 
under which she works. She is given pleasanter 
and more comfortable surroundings, physical 
and nervous wear and tear continuingly de- 
creased, facts which in themselves tend to de- 
velop intensively the character of the individ- 
ual contribution. Thus in the business world, 
the laws of professional advance are followed 
and the quality of production corresponds to 
that advance. If this same law could be applied 
in the teaching system, if, as a teacher advanced 
in experience and capability, she could expect 
an ever increasing improvement in the condi- 
tions under which she works, it is obvious that 
the value of her contribution to education would 
be intensified. 

a. Generous Recognition of Special Crea- 
tive Work. For the recognition of special crea- 
tive ability also any well administered business 
has its machinery of recompense carefully organ- 
ized.’ Efficiency demands this. A teacher who 
for instanee, teaches her full day and more in a 
classroom and is asked after teaching hours to 
coach the school dramaties, edit the paper, chap- 
erone at dances, or to do any one of the thousand 
things that may in a school be demanded of a 
teacher simply because she shows talent in that 
line, is making a contribution to the school for 
which any other type of organizaiion would pay 
well. She might sell her ability many times 
over in the community, but the school demands 
it of her as a matter of course. The business- 
man, however, knows well the value of such in- 
dividual contribution and sees to it that such 
value is well recompensed in order that it may 
constantly increase and accrue to the organiza- 
tion which fosters it. 

b. Variety of Opportunity for Different 
Types of Ability. Not only is special creative 
ability given its place in the commercial world, 
but due emphasis is laid on the furnishing of a 
variety of opportunity for different types of 
ability. Department stores, banks, factories, and 
clerical offices offer many modifications of the 
same line of work and make it a point to change 
their employes from one part of the work to an- 
other so that there will never be the danger of 
the square peg trying to fit itself into the round 
hole. Even in such a highly organized system 
as the public library it is considered of prime 
importance to try the worker out under many 
different conditions, conditions which includé 
variety not only in the type of work, but in sur- 
roundings and personal contacts, since these en- 
ter so largely into the psychology of the indi- 
vidual’s success. Again such businesses as bond 
selling, insurance, restaurant management, etc., 
offer opportunity for experiment with a view to 
specialization, the scope for which is great. The 
school system on the other hand tends more and 
more to standardize the method and content of 
the work it demands, and by its complex system 


of supervision curbs individual independence 
and creative power: until the system is so or- 
dered that it becomes the medium thru which 
an individual may develop his creative resources, 
it will not attract the best types of ability. 

III. Contact With the Outside World. 

In addition to surroundings which admit of 
ever greater activity and furnish incentive to 
constant progress, the business opportunity offers 
to the individual still another condition which 
contributes indirectly tho vitally to a working 
efficiency. This is the varied and intangible 
field which may be summed up in the words 
“contact with the world.” The woman in bus- 
iness is thrown constantly with people in other 
lines of work and directly touches currents and 
cross currents of social activity and human in- 
terests. Teaching conditions are not favorable 
to this type of experience. Could not an educa- 
tional system have for its policy the aim to pro- 
vide for its teachers as much opportunity for 
contact with the outside world as possible? The 
work of educating children should be kept vital 
and integrally a part of the world in which the 
children are to live. Certainly then its teachers 
should know the world. 

IV. The Element of Responsibility. 

The highest power of achievement in any line 
of work is only possible under conditions which 
produce personal responsibility within the 
worker. With the individual himself must rest 
the responsibility for the success or failure of 
his work. Business conditions succeed in creat- 
ing in the worker this attitude by arranging an 
witomatic method of determining the value of 
the work done. The criterion upon which such 
determination is based lies in the results pro- 
duced—definite contributions made to a business 
by a worker which are definitely rewarded. The 
method of judging these is characterized by their 
valuation in concrete form in its relation to the 
work. The school system with its close super- 
vision of teachers and fixed salary schedule pro- 
vides small incentive for an individual to im- 
prove her work.on her own initiative, but rather 
makes for a minimum of effort on her part. It 
is often said “Teachers take so little interest in 
their work.” If there were a flexible salary scale 
which could respond to her increased effort, if 
the quality of her work were more dependent on 
her own thought and her idea of her profession 
and less on the demands which one or two and 
often more special supervisors exact of her, a 
much higher standard of teaching could be pro- 
cured. If in other words the method of payment 
could be less rigidly automatic and the means of 
judging of the value of the work could be more 
automatic, conditions such as make for success 
in business activity could be more nearly approx- 
imated in the school system. If the classroom 
results as such could be rewarded, personal re- 
sponsibility could be induced much more suc- 
cessfully. The valuation of results still con- 
tains the opportunity for criticising method, a 
process the importance of which cannot be lost 
sight of in determining the character of an edu- 
cational result. When results rather than indi- 
viduals are supervised the manner of criticism 
immediately becomes more direct and less per- 
sonal. Such a method will always work towards 
a greater degree of efficiency in the individual. 
Competition is another enormously iniportant 
element in the automatic method of valuation, 
and its presence necessary to obtain results. It 
is most skillfully utilized in the commercial 
world. Social economy owes its existence to the 
elements in human nature that respond to this 
factor. Business organizations récognize this 
and provide a free competitive environment. 
School conditions should give it a more basic 
recognition. Competition in regard to quality 
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of work cannot be a vital factor in a system 
wherein the salary schedule is so automatic in 
its application as is the case in the schools. A 
salary scale should never become fixed and bind- 
ing. Variation in response to individual achieve- 
ment should be possible, and should be accepted 
by the workers as just. 
Conclusion. 

In conclusion it will be seen that commercia! 
and industrial conditions offer better financial! 
opportunities to women than teaching does and 
at the same time conditions for work that re- 
spond to the demands of human psychology. 
The school system must also learn this lesson, 
else it will continue to lose its teachers, because 
a favorable environment is always ultimately 
sought by the individual. 

Vitalizing factors in conditions supplied by 
the employer in the commercial world could be 
listed as follows: 

Premium on ability. 

Premium on creative work. 

Penalty for slackness. 

Opportunity for individual contributiun. 
Thru the method of conducting work. 
Thru the use of conditions for work and 

equipment provided. 

Monetary recognition of such contribution. 

Competitive valuation of such contribution. 

Stress laid on loyalty to employer and profes- 

sion. 

Dignity of profession maintained. 
Independence in work. 

Minimum of supervision. 
Proper working environment. 

We are here brought to a realization that in 
creating conditions adjusted to produce the 
maximum of efficiency the commercial employer 
has in reality simply done his best to create in 
the employe a professional attitude towards his 
work. In the present day in business the condi- 
tions which induce this must often be artificial. 
In teaching the professional attitude should of 
necessity exist. The fact that it does not always 
exist, that teaching systems have so far lost the 
vitalizing factors which obtain in a true profes- 
sional environment, is manifest in the ever de- 
ceasing size of the group from which they are 
able to draw material. They have been brought 
to the necessity of competing with the commer- 
cial world in order to attract workers. Out of 
these conditions has arisen the situation which 
justifies such a survey as the foregoing. Society 
owes to every worker a living wage and condi- 
tions for work which induce a healthy, creative 
life of the individual faculties. Whether as in 
business the success of an operation is measured 
by monetary return or, as in the professional 
world, by the increase of the inherent value of 
the work itself,°these laws underlie the working 
process and their application provide the basis 
upon which the working structure must rest. 

For comparison of the work for women of like 
training as well as like ability with the teacher, 
we must go to the professional world. In the 
professions of medicine, law, dentistry, etc., the 
situation stated in figures still points to the 
same differences—a much wider field and greater 
opportunity at the top than is offered in the 
teaching profession. Here again the same psy- 
chological appeal is made as in the business 
world. A woman may work thru the hardships 
of greater risk and temporary short payment, 
but very rapidly ability earns its own place and 
the individual holds her position as an inde- 
pendent worker in her field, responsible to soci- 
ety direct, and not to individuals over her, for 
the quality and value of her contribution. The 
public school system as a unit in the educational 
profession, must consider these psychological 
elements and learn from the methods of organ- 
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ized business to create within its own system, 
methods recognizing all these psychological ele- 
ments; great commercial undertakings have 
found it profitable to do so, and they attract the 
right human material to their doors. Certainly 
the public school system if it wishes to remain 
vital to the state, can do no less. 
Recommendations. 

Certain modifications of the present school 
system are here suggested in order that the 
school opportunity may more nearly parallel the 
business opportunity and therefore make an 
equal appeal to the young woman about to enter 
a “gainful occupation.” 

1. Less standardized rate of advancements. 

2. Less supervision. 

3. More varieties of self-improvement recog- 
nized. 

4. More rapid attainment of socalled regular 
maximum. 

5. Open door to possible maximum. 

In addition, the Committee on Education of 
the Consumers’ League presents to the school 
board the following recommendations: — 

1. That the minimum teaching salary be not 
less than $1,000 per year. 

2. That the graded salary scale be used only 
as a basis for a flexible method of payment, al- 
lowing for swifter attainment of average max- 
imum and including no declaration of a fixed 
maximum. 


3. Changes in the operation of the system of 
appointment, promotion and dismissal, involving 
a less complex system of supervision and gg 
ordered as to give the teacher opporttinity to 
function efficiently as a human individual. 

4. Practical emphasis on the dignity of the 
profession by extra payment for work done for 
the school outside of hours, and a program of 
self-improvement included as a part and not 
outside of the regular work. 

Cost of Living in Cleveland, 1918-1919. 

As shown by figures on file at Girls’ Board ang 

Room Registry, City Hall, Cleveland. 
Lodging. 


Single Room Room & Kitchenette 
Without Meals for Two People 
$4.00 to $5.00 $7.00 to $10.00 


Room and 
Two Meals 
$10.00 to $12.09 

12.00 to 15.90 
Luncheons at $0.25 for each week day. 
Luncheons at $0.35 for each Sunday. 


Extracts From a Government Survey of a Third 
Class City in New York State For 1918. 
Clothes .........ceseeseeeesee+ e+ $4.00 per week 
Other expenditures .............. 3.35 per week 

(Including car fare, dentist and doctor bills, 
laundry and all other essential purchases not 
actually clothing.) 


Calculation on the Basis of These Figures. 


Room and two meals..................... $10.00 
Six luncheons ...... eT ee ee 1.50 
0 eee * .B5 
i: a tak a 5+ alec him ¢ boon 6: = GA o0- 400 4.00 
Cumer GEOMOGS 2g ik ee a 3.35 

Cost per week in Cleveland........... $19.20 


STORAGE OF COAL IN SCHOOLS WITHOUT DANGER 
OF SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 


E. S. Hallett, Chief Engineer; Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The disturbance of the coal situation due to 
the war caused many schools to attempt to store 
a larger supply of coal during the summer with 
the result that fires have occurred in the stor- 
As the St. Louis method of handling 
such storage has been extremely successful it is 
deemed advisable to give it wider publicity thru 
the Schoo, Boarp JOURNAL. 

Spontaneous combustion of coal results from 
the accumulation of the volatile hydrocarbon 
gas of bituminous coal in pockets or cavities by 
upward displacement. It is generally caused by 
dropping slack or fine coal upon a pile of lumps 
so that a conical cap of powdered coal forms a 
hollow container of impervious material. This 
cap fills with a mixture of gas, air and vapor of 
water and remains quiet, and this is the mixture 
and condition to produce combustion. 

It is not yet known to what extent the sulphur 
of the iron pyrites may contribute to the igni- 
tion. It is well known that moisture hastens 
the ignition in two ways, first it furnishes the 
vapor for the gas mixture and second, what is 
perhaps more important, it makes the cap of 
slack impervious to the gas, thereby preventing 
its escape. 

The practice with the St. Louis schools is to 
provide storage in grade schools for practically 
a year’s supply amounting to two hundred or 
three hundred tons each. More than 125 such 
storage bunkers are filled each summer and a 
fire is almost unknown. 

The provisions necessary to prevent spontan- 
eous combustion are as follows: 
taken from cars and hauled to the school. The 
contract with the coal dealer requires that the 
coal be handled by forking with the tines 14 
inches apart. To be sure that this provision is 
strictly adhered to the driver of every wagon 
must say he saw the load forked and that there 
was no dirt in the coal. While the board main- 
tains inspectors at the weighing stations the 


age bins. 
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system of making the drivers responsible for 
the condition of the coal has given the best prae- 
tical results. If a bad load of slack is dumped 
no more coal can be unloaded there until a reck- 
oning is had with the coal company. 


To prevent the accumulation of the fine coal 
which necessarily results from handling, a chute 
is put up to deflect the coal into different parts 
of the bunker to avoid the building up of the 
coal under the doorway. Occasionally a seepage 
occurs in a wall of the building and in such cases 
the engineer builds up a wall of blocks of coal 
against the building wall, thereby leaving ven- 
tilation at this point. 

The observance of these simple and inexpen- 
sive precautions has enabled the storage of coal 
which gives a lower price for the summer deliy- 
ery and insures against the closing of schools 
on account of temporary coal shortage. As a 
result of this practice ng school has ever been 
closed for a day for lack of coal. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Ogden, Utah, on April 16th voted a bond issue 
of $500,000 for the erection of two junior high 
schools. The present bond issue is intended to 
be used for the completion of the building pro- 
gram thru which the city will be equipped with 
three junior high school buildings. 


The minimum wage act presented to the legis- 
lature of Oregon in March has been passed and 
signed by the governor of the state. The measure 
Was supported by Mrs. Thompson in the house 
and by Sen. C. R. Eberhard, a member of the 
LaGrande board of education, in the senate. 


A law has been passed under which all of the 
counties of Oregon operate under one high school 
law. The old law was largely favored by the big 
cities having first-class districts and the new law 
is intended to insure a high school education to 
every boy and girl in the state. 


The proposed increase in the salary of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Oregon failed of passage in the Senate after unan- 
imous action on the part of the House. The pro 
posed increase was fixed at $600. 
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TWO MODERN KANSAS SCHOOLS. 

The two buildings shown in the accompanying 
cuts are the recent additions to the public schoo! 
system in Ottawa, Kansas. Both buildings were 
erected in 1917 and were designed by Geo. P. 
Washburn & Son, Architects, of Ottawa. 

The Ottawa High School is the result of many 
weeks careful study by the architects together 
with the superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion. Long sessions were spent going over 
sketches and various details of the building 
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THE OTTAWA HIGH SCHOOL, OTTAWA, KANS., 
Geo. I. Washburn & Son, Architects, 


plans and visits were made to some of the most 
modern schools in the middle west. It was the 
idea of the board and the architects to have the 
best that could be obtained and much more time 
was spent in the preliminary 
usually the case. 


work than is 
The result, however, has more 
than justified the effort and after a year’s use 
the building has proved to be all that was ex- 
pected. 

The style of architecture is English collegiate; 
three full stories in height above the ground, 
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faced with rough texture brick in varying shades 
and trimmed with Carthage limestone. 

The basement, which is below the ground floor 
contains the gymnasium, 50 by 80 feet, boys’ 
and girls’ shower baths and lockers, boiler room, 
fuel room and space for the ventilation appa- 
ratus. 

The ground floor or first floor just one step 
above the grade level is devoted to the voca- 
tional department of the school. The manual 
training bench’ and lathe room, the machine 
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THE GARFIELD SCHOOL, OTTAWA, KANS. 
Geo. P. Washburn & Son, Architects, 


room, the finishing and mechanical drawing 
rooms are to the right of the main entrance 
while the home economics department is to the 
left. Inecluded’in this department are the domes- 
tie science laboratory, a large pantry and a 
model dining room, also a large well lighted 
sewing room with a form and fitting room in 
connection. The spectators’ balcony in the gym- 
nasium opens off the main corridor on the 
ground floor. 

At the right of the main entrance on the sec- 
ond floor are the offices of the superintendent, 
clerk of the school board, the medical inspector’s 
room, a teachers’ rest room, a large storage room 
for school supplies, a vault and necessary toilet 
rooms. The office of the high school principal 
is directly over the front entrance and consists 
of a reception room and a private office. 

Directly opposite the main entrance stairway 
is the auditorium with a seating capacity of 500 
on the main floor. The balcony which opens off 
the third floor corridor has additional seating 
for 250 people. The stage is large and has con- 
siderable equipment including scenery, drops, 
ete. Two dressing rooms are built in above the 
stage floor. 
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The balance of the second floor is occupied by 
the science and mathematics departments. To 
the right are the chemistry and physics labora- 
tories and a lecture room between and to the 
left are the biology and agriculture laboratories 
and a connecting lecture room. The laboratories 
are fully equipped with modern laboratory fur- 
niture and apparatus and the lecture rooms arc 
fitted with terraced seats and demonstration 
tables. 

The third floor contains the study hall with 
capacity for 150 students, the school library, the 
commercial department and language rooms. 
Toilet rooms for both boys and girls are located 
on each floor and steel lockers for all students 
are recessed into the corridor walls. The entire 
building is fireproof, with reinforced concrete 
floors and metal interior trim. The finish floors 
of the corridors and auditorium are cement and 
of the classrooms, gymnasium and laboratories 
are maple. 

The building is heated by direct radiation in 
the classrooms and ventilated by a fan system 
with tempered air. The temperature of the 
building is controlled by a system of tempera- 
ture regulation and an electric program clock 
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THE GARFIELD SCHOOL, OTTAWA, KANS. 


takes care of the recitation periods thruout the 


building. 
The total cost of the high school building in- 
cluding plumbing, heating, electric wiring, light- 


ing fixtures and equipment was $143,794.00. 


THE GARFIELD SCHOOL. 

The Garfield School was erected in the south 
part of the city to take care of the present needs 
of the kindergarten, first and second grades, 
with the idea of future extensions to each end 
of the building for other grades as may be re- 
quired. 

The building is a one-story structure built of 
hollow tile and stucco, trimmed with dark red 
paving brick. A basement for the heating and 
ventilation apparatus only is located under the 
kindergarten room. The two classrooms are 23 
by 30 feet and each has a built-in ventilated 
wardrobe with vertical sliding doors. The kin- 
dergarten room is 22 by 38 feet, connected with 
the main corridor by folding doors, which when 
opened afford an excellent room for community 
meetings, etc. The building is heated by direct 
steam radiation and ventilated by a fan. 

The total cost of the Garfield School building 








including plumbing and heating was about 
$15,000. 
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TAUNTON HIGH SCHOOL, TAUNTON, MASS. 


TWO MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

The necessity of economizing to the utmost in 
building materials and labor has not been alto- 
gether an evil which the war brought on in its 
train. In fact, in many communities, this very 
necessity for economy has demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of utilizing buildings and materials that 
formerly would have been discarded and lost. 
In realty the war has caused us to discover un- 
suspected resources in architectural ingenuity 
and in the utility of apparently wornout build- 
ings. 

An illustration of this is to be found in the 
high school at Taunton, Mass., which had out- 
lived its usefulness and which, both structurally 
and educationally, appeared to be beyond re- 
demption. Careful planning on the part of the 
architects, Messrs. Kilham & Hopkins, Boston, 
has made it possible to utilize practically all of 
the old school and to produce what is archi- 
tecturally and from the standpoint of utility, an 
The school of which 
plans and illustrations are presented on these 
pages, includes at the rear four rooms and a cor- 
ridor which were a part of the old building and 
which have not been touched. It also includes 
of the old structure only the brick walls. By a 
careful study of the needs of the school for the 
next ten years the architects were able to design 
an entirely new assembly hall, a new series of 
classrooms on the second floor at the front of 
the building and several classrooms adjoining 
the four rooms mentioned above. The result 
gives a high school accommodating 1,200 stu- 
dents and affording every necessary facility for 
a complete metropolitan high school. 


entirely new building. 


The basement which is almost entirely above 
ground, contains two iarge manual training 
sLops, with adjoining tool and lumber storage 
rooms, space for the art departmeht, the domes- 
tic science department, boys’ and girls’ lunch- 
rooms and physical education department. The 
gymnasium has a complete complement of locker 
and dressing rooms, and a private office for the 
physical director. The room is sixteen feet high 
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Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass, 
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Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston. 
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and is fully equipped for all general school pur- 

- poses. It has entrances so arranged that the 
room can be used independently of the rest of 
the school building. 

On the main floor of the building are twelve 
standard classrooms and one study room. In 
addition there are retiring rooms for men and 
women teachers and a suite of offices. The as- 
sembly hall occupies the middle of the first 
floor and is equipped with an unusually large 
stage, suitable for students’ theatricals and all 
general school purposes. 

On the second floor there are ten additional 
classrooms, a large library and three rooms for 
the business instruction department. 

The building is carried up to a third floor for 
only a small section at the rear. Lere there is 
one general classroom, a locker room for physics, 
a chemistry laboratory, a biological laboratory, 
a general science room ahd a large locker room. 
Space is provided for stock instruments and sup- 
plies.and an office for the head of the depart- 
menty 

The building is of semi-fireproof construction 
and the stairways which are separated from the 
corridors by means of glass and steel doors, are 
entirely fire and smokeproof. 

The building cost $230,000 and is completely 


equipped. ' 
The Milton High School. 

The Milton high school has beén planned to 
meet the needs of a complete metropolitan high 
school organization. It is two stories high and 
is as yet incomplete. The plans, however, in- 
clude provisions for future additions as the stu- 
dent body grows. 

A feature of the building is the gymnasium 
which is practically a separate structure and 


which includes a large airy gymnasium room 
entirely above ground and so arranged that it 
may be used without reference to the balance of 
the school. As apart of the gymnasium there is 
a complete Series of locker and shower rooms 


with speéial offices for the physical directors. 


THE OVERSEAS UNIVERSITY. 


The War Department is at present carrying on 
an educational enterpr‘se in the American Expe- 
ditionary Force which is unique in magnitude, 
comprehensiveness and in the rapidity with 
which it has been put into effect. It is a highly 
diversified and progressive program, providing 
for the needs of the entire overseas force, and 
embracing graded courses of study all the way 
from the elements of reading and writing to ad- 
vanced scholarship and professional training. 

The important bearing of educational activities 
on the morale of the Army has been recognized 
from the time of our entrance into the war. At 
the time of the signing of the armistice plans 
were already being developed which would have 
resulted in the creation of educational opportuni- 
ties for the entire fighting force, with a view to 
creating an intelligent interest in the purposes of 
the war, and with a view to making the period of 
service as little wasteful as possible to the indi- 
vidual soldier. To some extent this plan had 
already been carried into effect thru the Y. M. 
C. A. and other welfare organizations. The sign- 
ing of the armistice at once created both a greater 
need and a greater opportunity. It removed the 
greatest incentive to industry and strict observ- 
ance of military routine and tended to create a 
spirit of restlessness on the part of the soldier. 
As the date of discharge was now near at hand, 
it became necessary to prepare the soldier for a 
return to civilian pursuits. It was necessary to 
create in the soldier both the attitude and the 
condition of preparation that would enable him 
rapidly to be assimilated into industrial and pro- 
fessional life. While the case of the disabled sol- 
dier was provided for by the Reconstruction 
Division of the Surgeon General's Department 
and by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, it was evident that it was just as important 
to “reconstruct” the able-bodied man. This is 
recognized in a statement made in General Orders 
30 published February 13, 1919: “This citizen 
army must return to the United States prepared 
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School Soar Iomnal 


to take an active and intelligent part in the 
future progress of our country.” 

While the need for educational work was thus 
increased by the armistice, there was at the same 
time an enlarged opportunity for carrying it on. 
It was now practicable both to allot a consider- 
able amount of time and at the same time some- 
what to relax the strain and rigor of military 
routine. As a result there was now opportunity 
for a consecutive educational program, for inten- 
sive application and study on the part of the sol- 
dier, and for changes of assignment and organi- 
zation that would make it possible to group men 
together in classes and schools. It is to be noted 
that the same condition did not obtain on this 
side of the water owing to the rapidity of the 
demobilization. It was deemed sufficient here to 
carry on the less systematic and less intensive 
educational work already provided by the Y. M 
Cc. A., while overseas, on the other hand, there 
was opportunity and need for a serious educa- 
tional program, comparable with those conducted 
‘n times of peace at regularly established educa- 
tional institutions. 
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Development of Plans. 

This possibility was foreseen by Anson Phelp3 
Stokes, Secretary of Yale University, who was 
overseas in connection with the Y. M.C. A. Plans 
were also submitted independently by the com- 
mittee on education and special training which 
had already developed a comprehensive educa- 
tional organization in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
Owing largely to Mr. Stokes’s initiative the War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. appointed an 
Army Educational Commission to coordinate and 
supervise educational work with the American 
Expeditionary Force, and to meet the new condi- 
tions created by the armistice and approaching 
demobilization. Thru this commission steps were 
taken at once to put an enlarged educational pro- 
gram into effect, and to make use of the expert 
civilian personnel already on the ground with 
the Y. M. C. A Later, on December 11, 1918, 
Brig. General R. I. Rees, then Chairman of the 
Army Committee on Education and Special Train- 
ing, was ordered abroad to supervise the work for 
the Army and prepare the way for Army control. 
General Rees had for nine months been.associ- 
ated with Army educational work, and was after- 
wards on February 14, 1919, awarded a Distin- 
guished Service Medal as a recognition of his 
success in this field. Shortly after his arrival in 
France General Rees was attached to the Fifth 
Section of the General Staff. This Section was 
under the direction of General Fisk, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, and had general charge of training 
and inspection. The Army Educational Commis- 
sion, consisting of Professor John Erskine of 
Columbia University, Frank E. Spaulding, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Cleveland, and President 
Kenyon I. Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, thereupon assumed the func- 
tions of a civilian advisory board to G-5. As DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, HIGH SCHOOL, TAUNTON, MASS. Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston. 
such it remained in charge of methods of in- 
struction, syllabi, textbooks, and other course 
material, and of expert civilian personnel; and 
drew upon the general fund of the Y. M. C. A 
for directors, lectures, special teachers and the 
general overhead civilian organization. Approx- 
imately $1,000,000 was expended on textbooks, 
but this cost was eventually assumed by the Gov- 
ernment. Finally, on April 16th the complete 
direction of the work, and full financial responsi- 
bility, was assumed by the War Department. 
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Administrative and Teaching Personnel. 7 $3s3ii.3 

The civilians employed for this work are for 
the most part educational experts, and are en- 
gaged in administrative supervision, teaching of 
methods, and the preparation of syllabi and 
courses of study. They also serve as heads of paaayestenipeanniipouiennsiasns 
departments in the University at Beaune. There 


are about 500 civilians so employed, of whom 
about one-half were already in France as Y. M. C. 
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A. secretaries, the other half consisting of col- yw y ; ~ 
lege professors, school superintendents and other dé mI a 
educational experts who have been sent abroad = 
since the signing of the armistice. 7 . p 
Every branch of study from elementary school A * Fd 
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work up to advanced university study is super- 
vised by experienced and competent educational 





























authorities drawn from the ranks of the best 9 = $F - = 
teachers, executives and scholars of the country. \ | s > ; = 
It is a notable fact that nearly all of the actual \ eT Psi | 
teachers are drawn from the Army itself, and “ 
consist of officers and enlisted men who are freed | 
from their military duties for this purpose, but \ nen) hs 
without affecting their present military status. THIRD FLOOR AND ROOF PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, TAUNTON, MASS. 


It has developed that the teaching resources of Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass 
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the Army are so great as to make it educationally 
self-contained. A preliminary survey made from 
the Army personnel records showed that the 
American Expeditionary Force contained at least 
40,000 men who had already had some teaching 
experience. Two thousand six hundred officers 
of the Army on duty overseas have been college 
professors in America or are otherwise suitably 
equipped to conduct instruction of collegiate 
grade, covering almost every subject which is 
offered in the most highly developed modern uni- 
versity. These facts testify both to the militant 
patriotism of the teachers themselves, and to the 
high average quality of the personnel of the 
United States Army. In addition, several hun- 
dred French teachers have been supplied by the 
French Ministry of Public Information, and these 
teachers have taught French by the “direct 
method” to over 250,000 American soldiers. 


Materials of Instruction. 

This educational system requires a large supply 
of educational equipment, such as books, maga- 
zines, exhibits, specially printed pamphlets and 
syllabi, motion-picture films, etc. Special men- 
tion should be made of the interesting exhibits 
and motion picture films on Municipal Budgets, 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign, Public Housing 
and Charities, provided for instruction in citizen- 
ship, and of the exhibits and demonstrators sup- 
plied by the Department of Agriculture. Thru 
the American Library Association a large num- 
ber of reference books have been placed in the 
huts and mess halls thruout the Army. One mil- 
lion four hundred thousand textbooks have been 
supplied free of charge, including 195,900 on Agri- 
culture, 106,900 on Education, 106,000 on Govern- 
ment, and 14,000 on Literature. The United 
States Public Health Service issued 402,000 health 
pamphlets and 1,000,000 copies of the pamphlet 
entitled “France—Our Ally” have been distrib- 
uted among the soldiers. A similar pamphlet on 
England has been prepared by Mr. Gilbert Ches- 
terton. 


Organization of the Educational Program. 

The educational work is divided into four 
parts: 1. Post Schools; 2. Divisional Educa- 
tional Centers; 3. American Army University at 
Beaune; 4. Detail of officers and soldiers as stu- 
dents at French and British Universities. En- 
rollment in any of these organizations is volun- 
tary, but after enrollment attendance is compul- 
sory until the completion of the course. 

Post Schools. These are established in units 
of 500 or more men, with about 40 in each divi- 
sion and 1,000 in the whole American Expedition- 
ary Force. Three hours a day are devoted to in- 


HIGH SCHOOL, MILTON, MASS. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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VIEW FROM REAR, HIGH SCHOOL, MILTON, MASS. Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston. 





struction and study, this being substituted for a 
corresponding amount of drill. These schools are 
elementary in scope. There is a special demand 
for English, French, history, geography, citizen- 
ship and mathematics. Great emphasis is placed 
on citizenship, with special illustrated lectures, 
and the interesting presentation of concrete facts 
and problems. There are already about 130,000 
soldiers enrolled in these schools, 18,000 of whom 
are members of the Army of Occupation. Sol- 
diers so enrolled will return with their respective 
organizations when ordered to the United States. 

Divisional Educational Centers. While the Post 
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Schools are elementary in character the Divi- } a= | 
sional Educational Centers are of secondary or Surrues ff Makning Roow Fart ' 
high school grade. The work is organized in ot deudl x ,; , I i 
each center after a survey has been made in order 2 _— a os 
to determine the subject most in demand. The . RRIDOR . 
men are organized in provisional educational com- poset ee roo ea oF Tri i ite ae | 
panies or detachments conveniently located and , ] ; 
provided with an administrative organization. | ee S| ace TScieo een 


Not more than fifteen per cent of any command 
may be selected for this instruction. The men a 








spend in instruction and supervised study a mini- 
mum of five hours per day, five days of the week, 
for a period of three months. Drill is reduced to ' isis 
one hour per day. The courses of study fall into BASEMENT ~ PLA? 1 
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EDITORIAL 


UNIONIZING TEACHERS. 

School boards in various sections of the coun- 
try are disturbed by the widespread movement 
to unionize the teachers. In nearly one hun- 
dred communities, the local teachers’ associa- 
tions have joined the American Teachers’ Feder- 
ation which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and in still more cities and 
towns, the matter is under serious, favorable 
consideration. The situation is the natural out- 
growth of the present low salaries and of the 
current, growing unrest among all classes of em- 
ployes. As contributory causes, in the large 
cities at least, is the prevalent idea that the ad- 
ministration of the schools is not as democratic 
as it should be. There is too, a desire, on the 
part of teachers, for a means of expressing their 
collective professional judgment on many of the 
details of their daily work. 

School boards in general are as anxious as are 
the teachers to adjust salaries in accord with the 
cost of living and the social and professional 
standing of the teachers. It is indeed an excep- 
tional board which is opposed in principle or 
deed to fully adequate salaries. That school 
boards have been slow to act or have failed to 
fully meet the minimum and maximum amounts 
asked for by teachers is due to the pressure of 
legal restrictions on school expenditures and 
limitations on taxation for school purposes. 
Our laws which are necessarily flexible only in 
a limited way in peace times, appear rigid and 
unjust in war times when there is an economic 
upheaval and when normal safeguards against 
waste becdme a menace to the existence of the 
schools and other public utilities. The school 
boards have been blamed entirely for the situa- 
tion which is not of their making and which can 
be corrected only by the state legislatures. The 
teachers here have not madé their requests to 
the real court of appeal and have not been as 
fair as their leaders would have the public be- 
lieve. 

It is our belief that the unionizing movement 
is not entirely wise and is hardly calculated to 
further the interests of teaching as a profession. 
The ideals and methods of teachers in associa- 
tion and of the labor unions are hardly in ac- 
cord even tho both have higher wages and better 
working conditions as one common purpose. The 
former are public servants and are dealing with 
public officials; the latter are private individuals 
and are seeking for fair play from employers 
who are private persons and corporations. While 
teachers may have a perfect legal right to union- 
ize, they do not have a moral right to ally them- 
selves with one class as against the whole public. 
They do not have a right to draw themselves 
and a public institution into an entanglement 
which may be used for industrial and political 
ends. 

It is well for both school boards and teach- 
ers to remember that they do not stand in the 
relation of employer and employe in the ordi- 
nary sense. School boards are not the private 
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bosses of teachers; they are the representatives 
of the people and they express, or should express, 
the will of the latter in all their policies and acts. 
‘This relationship changes entirely the nature of 
the relationship which a teachers’ union has to a 
school board as against that which a trade union 
bears to a private corporation. The antagonism 
which exists between a union and an employer 
cannot rightly exist between a teaching corps 
and a school board. Between the unions and 
their employers the antagonism is due to the 
selfishness and greed which underlies the latter’s 
refusal to raise wages, shorten hours, improve 
the safety, hygiene and generally favorable work- 
ing conditions. School boards and teachers are 
both working for the same end—the public wel- 
fare as represented in the child—and they can- 
not rightly maintain a selfish or self-seeking at- 
titude. The unions must resort to forms of 
coercion, of which the strike is a common mani- 
festation, to gain their ends. Any form of 
coercion which a union employs is entirely un- 
democratie when used by teachers against school 
boards. It loses sight of the principle that the 
good of all is at stake, and must be conserved 
as much as the welfare of the teaching force. 
This is always true unless we are willing to ad- 
mit that the exist primarily for the 
teaching corps. 

School boards will have exceedingly difficult 
problems to solve within the next five years, if 
the movement for unionizing teachers continues. 
However little they may approve, the fact re- 
mains that teachers have a perfect legal right to 
associate, and if they desire, to affiliate with 
lubor. The solution of the problems does not 
lie in the direction of antagonism and repres- 
sion but in the removal of conditions which have 
led teachers to turn to unionism. To paraphrase, 
the cure for the ills of democratic school] govern- 


schools 


iment is more democracy. 


SCHOOLS PAY NO WAR TAXES. 
While school boards in the large cities are 
availing themselves of their rights, apparently 
thousands of rural districts and small 
city and village schools are unnecessarily pay- 
ing federal war taxes. Constitutionally, and by 
direct provision in the several war revenue acts; 


school 


all states, municipalities, counties, school dis- 
tricts and other governmental subdivisions are 
wholly free from federal taxation of all kinds. 

Thus, school boards are wasting their funds 
unknowingly, when they pay the tax on freight 
and express shipments, the luxury tax on various 
articles, the special tax on sporting goods, the 
railroad fare tax of school officials who travel 
on school business. None of these taxes will be 
levied if the proper governmental exemption 
blank is filed at the time of purchase. 

When orders for goods are placed f. o. b. place 
of delivery, it is well to send the manufacturer 
or dealer the proper blanks and to state in the 
order that the goods will be used for public edu- 
cational purposes. The blanks will save all 
freight and other federal taxes. Blanks are kept 
by all internal revenue offices and are supplied 
on request. 

It is possible to recover taxes paid in error 
by filing claims with the local revenue collector. 
Philadelphia has received a refund of $1,500 on 
coal shipments alone during the past winter. 
While some of the government officials place 
varying interpretations on the laws and their en- 
forcement, it will be to the advantage of all 
school boards to confer with the nearest office. 


DR. FINEGAN TO PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania is fortunate indeed in securing 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, for many years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education for New York 
State, as Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Dr. Finegan takes charge of the Department on 


‘ been the custom in recent years. 


June first as successor to the late Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. 
Among the administrators of the United 


States, Dr. Finegan has won an enviable reputa- 
tion for a combination of personal and profes- 
sional qualities and for achievement and experi- 
ence in school service rarely found in one man. 
His work in New York State has been monu- 
mental, especially in the direction of bringing 
about constructive reforms in rural schools and 
in city school administration. 

Dr. Finegan is a native of New York State. 
52 years old, a graduate of New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, and holder of several high 
academic and honorary degrees. He taught in 
rural schools for six years and held supervisory 
positions for two years. He then studied law 
and was admitted to bar but returned to educa 
tional work in the State Department of Educa- 
ticn. For some years he had charge of the ex 
amination work for the department, then the 
legal work, and in 1908 he was appointed Assist- 
ant Commissioner for elementary schools. His 
duties included the general supervision of all 
matters relating to elementary education, and 
the teacher-training work has been under his 
direction. He has been in complete charge of 
207 district superintendents who are in charge 
of the entire rural education of New York State 
and he has handled the certification of teachers, 


the enforcement of compulsory attendance, 
medical inspection, libraries, etc. Probably his 
biggest service has been in the direction of 
legislation intended to obviate evils and to unify 


and increase the efficiency of the schools. He 
is the author of the splendid uniform city school 
law of New York State. 

Dr. Finegan has qualities which make him an 
ideal executive. He 
hearted and generous in his personal relations 
with teachers and the public. As an official he 
is firm and positive and clean-cut in his policies 


school is kindly, warm- 


and actions. He is of the type that grows under 
opposition and becomes stronger under abuse. 
He has the vision and the strength to make th 
Pennsylvania school system even greater and 
more efficient than it has been. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMIN. 
ISTRATION. 


The Department of School Administration of 
the National Education Association will meet 
in Milwaukee, on July 3rd for its twenty-third 
annual session. The program for the meeting. 
which has been prepared by the President, Mr. 
Albert Wunderlich, Commissioner of Schools for 
St. Paul, offers a wider range of topics than has 
Mr. Wunder- 
lich’s wide experience has been brought to bear 
with splendid effect as the following outline 
shows. 

Four general topics will be discussed: 


1. Music as an Asset to School Administra 
tion. 

2. Cooperation Between Boards of Education 
and the Public. 


5. Intermediate Schools. 
4. Vocational Education. 


Each one of the topics will be introduced by 
means of a ten-minute paper. Music will be 
treated by Mrs. M. Theresa Finn. Cooperation 
vill be handled by Mr. Wm. L. Pieplow, presi 
dent of the Milwaukee Board of Education, and 
The Intermediate School will be discussed b: 
Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis. 

Each paper will be followed by three five- 
minute discussions by school board members and 
leaders in educational work. The purpose will 
be to offer divergent opinions so as to bring out 
the widest possible application of the discus- 
sion to actual school board conditions. 

It is our belief that every school board in the 
Middle West should send a delegation of mem- 








bers to attend the meetings of the Department 
solely for the direct returns which will accrue 
to the local schools. We are at the beginning of 
an important period in the development of 
American schools and there is need as never be- 
fore for counsel and cooperation. Radical 
changes in policy, in the character and scope of 
the schools, in the form of control and finance, 
are imminent and unless school boards keep in 
close contact with the movements and tendencies 
of the day, they will fail in their duty to their 
communities and the schools entrusted to them. 

The Milwaukee convention is one of the finest 
opportunities of the year to get in- touch and to 
keep abreast of school progress. 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
The city of Winchester, Va., enjoys the unique 
distinction of the first 
America to have an endowed system of schools. 


being community in 
The city is the beneficiary of a legacy amount- 
ing to $1,600,000 to be used for the education of 
the poor of the city, and the board which has 
charge of the disbursement of this fund will em- 
ploy the annual proceeds in bettering the schools 
of the city. 

The board of education will be continued and 
the people of the city will not be relieved of 
school taxes. The Handley board, which is the 
disbursing organization of the legacy fund, will 
erect suitable school buildings and will pay to 
the board of education not less than $50,000 an- 
nually for the maintenance of the schools. 

A survey of the local situation has been made 
by the General Education Board of New York 
City and it is proposed to employ the best avail- 
able expert in school administration as superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The endowment means literally that the Win- 
chester schools will enjoy the benefit of all that 
ordinarily could be provided with funds sup- 
plied by the taxpayers and that in addition to 
this, the considerable sum mentioned above will 
The 


situation suggests wonderful possibilities which 


be available for additional school features. 


will open themselves to American cities if lib- 
eral-minded citizens endow the schools. 


SUPERVISION AND TEACHERS. 

In a recent issue of the Cleveland, O., Plain 
dealer, a correspondent in discussing “why 
teachers resign” offers this reason: 

“T believe that a large number would be found 
to have been actuated by a desire to be free 
from humiliating subordination to superiors (‘%) 
who have little or no comprehension of the at- 
mosphere in which our future citizens should 
be given a vision of the tremendous obligations 
and opportunities that lie before us as a nation 
and an inspiration of the high standards neces 
sary to fulfilling those obligations.” 

It may be questioned whether the reason given 
is really valid as applied to any great percentage 
of teachers who leave the profession with a 
grievance against their associates or superiors. 
The great mass of teachers accepts supervision 
as a necessary means of obtaining and main- 
efficiency. They find it a constant 


source of help and inspiration, a spur to effort 


taining 


and growth in teaching power, and a reliable 
check against self-sufficiency, stagnation and, to 
use a slang expression, backsliding. 

There is nothing undemocratic about super 
vision undertaken in the right spirit and applied 
under normal conditions by men and women who 
understand their true positions and the demo- 
cratic purposes of American education. There 
are, of course, dictatory and arbitrary superin- 
tendents and supervisors whose tactlessness and 
sometimes injustice causes teachers to rebel, but 
they are more rare than teachers who object to 
supervision and they rapidly eliminate them- 
selves. 











DR. J. STANLEY BROWN 
President-elect Northern Illinois State Normal School, 


DeKalb, Il. 

Dr. Brown is most widely known for his leadership in 
secondary education. He has been superintendent of the 
Joliet Township High School for many years and has made it 
the foremost high school in the Middle West At DeKalb he 
succeeds Dr. John W. Cook 

It is the common experience that teachers who 
complain most against their superiors are those 
who need supervision most because they are the 
least efficient. Those who resign, invariably 
other reasons besides the undemocratic 
nature of the control over their work. 


have 


DON’T TALK TO THE MOTORMAN. 

The familiar warning which constitutes our 
caption is valuable because it prevents the idle, 
gossipy passenger from distracting the motor- 
man from his chief duty: the safe operation of 
the car. There is in the warning a principle 
that may well be applied to the administration 
of school systems. We may paraphrase it to 
read: “Don’t Bother the Executive School 
Heads.” 

It is the business of the school board to lay 
down general principles and policies for the con 
duct of the schools. The actual direction of 
educational affairs is in the hands of the super 
intendent, and the management of business 
affairs, building construction, ete., is in the 
hands of other experienced executives, the busi- 
ness manager, the superintendent of buildings, 
the accountant, the purchasing agent, etc. Each 
of these men is chosen for his education, train 
ing, experience and general ability, to do his 
particular job and to do it well. He cannot do 
it if he is hampered by idle criticism and gossip, 
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by interference and obstruction, by the thou- 
sand-and-one devices at the command of busy- 
body school board members. 

It is an excellent principle in school adminis- 
tration that the initiative in new matters and 
the full control in matters of ordinary school 
business shall be in the hands of the executive 
officers and that veto power alone shall be exer- 
cised by members of school boards. Certainly 
that does not mean that the latter shall not offer 
helpful criticism, make constructive suggestions 
and give aid and advice from meeting to meet- 


ing—and between meetings—to the school offi- 
cers. But it does mean that there shall not be 


any unnecessary meddling or infringement upon 
the duties of the executive. 

“Don’t talk to the motorman” is good advice, 
in places other than electric cars. 

THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL. 

The movement for the all-year school derives 
its opposition from a very small percentage of 
people in any community. They are the families 
who can afford a vacation trip to the seashore 
or the country and tho they may represent less 
than ten per cent of the pupils in any city 
school system, their voices carry conviction and 
their influence has the weight of prominence 
socially and commercially. The selfishness and 
unfairness of their protests is doubly wrong be- 
cause it condemns the children of the poor to 
idleness in the hot city and closes to them the 
doors of the only institution which will afford 


comfort, profitable employment of time and 
healthful recreation. 


Did you ever notice that the most theoretical 
educator, is frequently the 
teacher ? 


least practieal 
A good teacher is not necessarily a good super- 
intendent or principal. 


School reports are intended to make facts, 
achievements, failures, conspicuous. 


Frequently 
they conceal all three. 


When a man imagines he is above criticism, 
he is; that is to say, he is lost when criticism 
will not reach him. 

The Chicago common council, on May 26th, 
confirmed Mayor Thompson’s appointment of 
eleven new members of the board of education. 
The council’s action opens a new chapter in the 
fight over the control of the Chicago school sys- 
tem. It is not known what attitude the new 
body will take toward Supt. ©. E. Chadsey, 
susiness Manager L. E. Larson and Attorney 


A. R. Shannon. 


The National Association of School Account- 
ing and Business Officials held its eighth annual 
convention in Cleveland, May 20, 21 and 22. 
President Thomas R. Mullen of Rochester, pre- 
sided. About 75 business executives were in 
attendance. Mr. Henry B. Rose of Providence, 
R. I., was elected president for the ensuing year 
and Mr. George F. Womrath of Minneapolis, 
was chosen secretary. A full report will appear 
in the July Journal. 

The school office that has few seekers must in- 
deed be an insignificant one. 


The biggest school jobs do not always contain 
the most usefulness. 


It is easier to get into public life than to stay 
there. 


When theory and practice crowd one another 
see that neither is forced out. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND. 
ENCE, 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will meet in Cleveland, February 24 to 
March 1, 1920. The Hotel Cleveland will be 
headquarters. 








ISSUANCE OF SCHOOL BONDS 


Harry R. 


School districts have such power, and such 
only, as is conferred upon them by statute to 
issue bonds for school purposes (95 S. W. 438; 
17 N. W. 191; 53 §. E. 524; 33 Pac. 654; 74 
Pac. 110; 33 Atl. 923). The officers of a schoo) 
district have no power to issue bonds except in 
the form and manner provided by statute, an. 
they cannot circumvent the law by issuing war- 
rants and selling them and investing the pro- 
ceeds (74 Pac. 110; 95 S. W. 438). 

Bonds issued by a city school for the pur- 
pose of building a dormitory and boarding 
house are illegal, and taxes to pay the interest 
on them may be enjoined, since such building: 
are in no sense necessary or proper for a public 
free school (68 Tl. 580). Likewise the issu- 
ance of bonds by a school district for the pur- 
pose of providing an agricultural farm is void, 
altho the constitution authorizes “additional 
support to public schools” and a statute requires 
the principles of agriculture to be taught in the 
public schools, because the “principles” intended 
is not the practical part of such science, but its 
theoretical part, and any other construction 
would authorize the establishment and opera- 
tion of a farm for instruction in horticulture, 
or a model home for instruction in home econ- 
omy, or a zoo for instruction in zoology (76 So. 
585). 

In suits for an injunction against the issu- 
ance of school bonds the trustees cannot consent 
to the entry of a decree amounting to a fraud 
upon the district. Thus, where in a pending 
suit a majority of the board stipulated person- 
ally with the plaintiff that judgment should be 
entered in his favor and on such agreement, 
without evidence or findings, the court ordered 
judgment accordingly, it was held on appeal 
that no judgment was permissible on such col- 
lusive, illegal, and void stipulation (117 N. W. 
866). 

A purchaser of school bonds is bound to see 
whether authority to issue them exists (94 III. 
528), and is charged with notice of limitation; 
on the power of the district to become indebted 
(66 N. W. 89), and of the financial condition 
of the district, so far as it affects the validity 
of the bonds (25 Fed. 635). To recover there- 
on, he must prove that all the steps necessary 
to their issuance have been taken, whether or 
not the bonds recite that they have been (45 
Mo. App. 660). Where, to illustrate, a petition 
is required by statute to state the purpose for 
which the school bonds are to be issued and the 
petition says that they are “to build a new pub- 
lie school building,” but the election is held to 
vote on bonds “for building and furnishing a 
new schoolhouse” the bonds are invalid. This 
is because the purpose of the statute is not 
complied with, as voters may favor bonds for a 
new building but not for new furniture (130 
N. W. 1050). If the proper school officer, how- 
ever, has filed a statement as required by stat- 
ute, showing that all the statutory requirements 
have been complied with, the district is not 
allowed to deny it (13 Pa. Dist. 769). Likewise 
if a bond in the hands of a bona fide purchaser 
recites that it was issued according to Jaw and 
by vote, the district is estopped to deny it (1 
Ill. App. 193; 81 N. W. 952; 78 Fed. 750). But 
if a bond recites that it was issued for a specific 





Hditor’s Note—The abbreviations of states within 
parentheses in this article refer to state reports. Other 
abbreviations used are: Am. Dec.—American Decisions; 
Am, Rep.—American Reports; Am. St. Rep.—American 
State Reports; Atl.—Atlantic Reporter; Cye.—Cyclo- 
paedia of Law; L. R. A.—Lawyers’ Reports Annotated ; 
L. R. A. N, 8S.—Lawyers’ Reports Annotated New 
Series; N. E.—Northeastern Reporter; N. W.—North 
western Reporter; Pac.—Pacific Reporter; So.—South 
ern Reporter; S. E. Southeastern Reporter; 8S. W.— 
Southwestern Reporter. 


Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida 


purpose as authorized by statute and the statute 
does not so authorize (20 N. W. 209), or it was 
issued and used for an unauthorized purpose 
(117 N. W. 866), its validity may be denied by 
the district. 


Under some statutes a school bond election 
can be called only upon the petition of a cer- 
tain number of the voters of the district (35 
Cyc. 992). Hence the question of the time 
within which a petitioner may withdraw his 
name from the petition may become important. 
Considering this subject the Supreme Court of 
Kansas recently has said: “In some cases it 
has been held that withdrawals may only be 
made while a petition is in circulation, and be- 
fore it has been filed or presented for action. 
Some hold that withdrawals may be made until 
‘the petition has been filed and jurisdiction has 
attached, but that withdrawals will not be 
allowed which would defeat jurisdiction. A 
greater number of the authorities apply a more 
liberal rule, which permits a petitioner to with- 
draw his name at any time before final action 
is taken upon the petition by the officer, board 
or tribunal to which it is presented. In a num- 
ber of the cases the right of withdrawal is regu- 
lated by statutory enactment” (129 Pac. 176). 

School bonds issued without statutory author- 
ity, or for an unauthorized purpose, are void, 
even in the hands of innocent purchasers (94 
Ill. 528; 48 N. W. 146; 92 N. W. 489). They 
cannot be validated by a vote of the people of 
the district authorizing them to be issued, where 
the law does not authorize such a vote (56 Fed. 
197, 5 OC. C. A. 468). But they may be ratified 
and rendered valid by an act of the legislature 
(57 N. E. 920; 92 N. W. 439). And according 
to some courts, notwithstanding the fact that 
the bonds on which a loan to a school district 
is made are void, if the money is advanced in 
good faith and is used by the district for school 
purposes not ultra vires, the district is under a 
legal obligation to refund the money so ad- 
vanced. This liability it is said, springs from 
the moral duty to make restitution (40 Pac. 
698; 111 Fed. 682; 49 C. C. A. 539). Since 
mere irregularities or informalities do not ren- 
der school bonds unenforceable, it has been held 
that, when properly issued, they are not in- 
validated by necessary delay in issuing them 
after they are authorized (39 Pac. 879); or by 
their issuance for a less amount than has been 
authorized; or by the failure to provide a sink- 
ing fund for their payment; or by the levy 
of a tax for interest in excess of the amount re- 
quired to pay the interest on the bonds (78 
Mo. App. 442). Clearly the right of ‘a holder 
of school bonds to recover on them cannot be 
defeated because of a misapplication of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of such bonds (42 Fed. 644; 
68 Ill. 580). 

It is necessary that it shall clearly appear on 
the face of the proceedings for the issuance of 
school bonds that they are issued only for the 
purpose authorized by statute (33 Atl. 923). 
While a city, when authorized by its charter, 
may issue municipal bonds for school purpose; 
(31 Atl. 695, yet its power to do so is not ex- 
clusive and the school district, embracing the 
city and the territory attached thereto for 
school purposes, also may issue district schoo! 
bonds (83 Pac. 246; 83 Pac. 248). Indeed, the 
establishment of a public school system and the 
exercise of the taxing power for its mainte- 
nance is at the same time a state, a county, and 
a municipal purpose, and a state is not a “com- 
pany, association, or corporation” within the 
meaning of a constitutional provision prohibit- 
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ing a county or city lending them credit (130 
S. W. 1057). Bonds issued by a de facto board 
of education, within the powers granted to a 
board legally organized, are binding on the dis- 
trict in the hands of bona fide purchasers (62 
Fed. 778; 10 C. C. A. 637; 55 N. W. 586). It 
has been held that the power to issue school 
bonds may be implied from a statute authorizing 
school districts to borrow money (13 Neb. 82; 
15 N. W. 730); but by the better hoiding such 
is not the case (56 Fed. 197; 91 Ill. 402). Ob- 
viously, however, express authority granted to 
school boards to issue bonds bearing interest 
carries with it power to issue interest coupons 
attached to the bonds (148 U. S. 591). Where 
school bonds are by law negotiable, the fact that 
they were issued and delivered to the purchaser 
without requiring payment by him does not 
affect their validity in the hands of a subse- 
quent bona fide holder in due course, and the 
coupons are entitled to the same immunity as 
are the bonds of which they were originally a 
part (85 Atl. 235). 

Altho the law empowers a district to issue 
bonds to pay for sites for schoolhouses, to erect 
buildings thereon and to furnish the same, it 
has no authority to barter such bonds to a con- 
tractor for the erection and furnishing of a 
schoolhouse; and, notwithstanding recitals on 
the face of the bonds that they are to pay for 
the site for a schoolhouse, to erect buildings 
thereon and to furnish the same, the district 
is not estopped to deny their legality in the 
hands of a bona fide purchaser before maturity. 
The reason for this decision is thus stated by 
the court: “When money is actually borrowed 
and received into the school-district treasury, the 
contract for the erection of a schoolhouse may 
always be let at a reasonable cash price after 
a fair competition among the contractors and 
builders of the vicinity; but when there is no 
money in the treasury, but the building is to 
be paid for in bonds, then the competition is 
confined to those persons of the neighborhood 
who combine the character of contractor and 
builder with that of capitalist or stock-broker, 
and so, in the latter case, it is not only improb- 
able, but well-nigh impossible, that the same 
quality of building could be procured as econ- 
omically as in the former” (20 N. W. 209; 
accord. 48 N. W. 146). Yet it has been held 
that authority to borrow money for the purpose 
of building schoolhouses, or purchasing school 
sites, embraces the power to exchange school 
bonds for a site having a schoolhouse already 
erected on it. Here the court said: “The sug- 
gestion made that property may be bought at 
better advantage with cash than with bonds, 
we cannot judicially recognize as of sufficient 
force as not to allow the giving of the bonds 
directly, in payment for the purchase of the 
lots” (98 Ill. 335). This decision, it is sub- 
mitted, is not necessarily in conflict with the 
holding that bonds cannot be bartered to con- 
tractors for the erection and furnishing of 
school buildings. 


The power to issue school bonds often is given 
upon condition that a vote of the electors of the 
district is necessary to authorize the issue and 
define its purposes (36 Pac. 396; 29 N. E. 312; 
38 Pac. 462; 21 S. W. 901; 45 Mo. App. 660; 
17 Minn. 412; 98 Ill. 335). If the election is 
not legally called the bonds issued in pursuance 
of a vote are invalid, even in the hands of a 
bona fide purchaser for value (7 N. W. 315; 35 
Cyc. 990), and the sale of them will be enjoined 
(38 Pac. 462; 64 Pac. 324), unless every voter 
of the district attended the election and voted 
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(14 N. W. 382). Sut an election otherwise 
legal and authorizing school bonds will not be 
invalidated because certain persons erroneously 
were excluded as electors (97 S. W. 408), or per- 
mitted to participate (142 Pac. 1034), where 
the error could not possibly have changed the 
result. By a majority vote necessary to the 
issue of bonds is meant, according to the de- 
cided weight of authority, a majority of all 
the voters voting (29 N. E. 312; Note, 6 L. R. 
A. 308), not a majority of all the qualified 
electors of the district (28 So. 764), altho 
there are cases to the contrary (72 N. C. 486; 50 
Miss. 735; 67 Mo. 331). 

An election is not invalid because the direc- 
tors repeatedly called elections until the con- 
sent of the electors to a bond issue was ob- 
tained. “Such action,” said the court, “might 
perhaps sustain proceedings to prevent an elec- 
tion. The ground for a court’s interference to 
prevent an election, under such circumstances 


_ if it exist at all, must be, not the malicious 


action of the directors in repeatedly calling new 
elections immediately after defeat in former 
ones, but the reckless and fruitless expenditure 
of the funds of the district in the proposed 
holding of an election where the same proposi- 
tion has been recently and repeatedly defeated. 
But when the election has been held, and the 
proposition is carried, any such cause of inter- 
vention has ceased to have weight, because the 
expenditure has been made, and the election has 
not been fruitless” (30 Pac. 142). A second 
election to vote bonds for the construction of a 
schoolhouse may be ordered without a new peti- 
tion when the first election was invalid for in- 
sufficient notice, since the original pecition 
creates a duty on the part of the proper officials 
to call an election which continues until a valid 
election is held (158 Pace. 1110). 

Authority to issue school bonds carries with 
it the power to sell them (17 Minn. 412); but 
without statutory permission they cannot be 
sold for less than their par value (82 Ill. 132). 
Statutes usually provide that they shall be dis- 
posed of for not less than a specified price (75 
Mo. 408) and for cash (66 N. E. 1113). It 
has been held that a statute prohibiting the sale 
of bonds for less than ninety cents on the dol- 
lar is not violated where the bonds are sold for 
that price, but the purchaser deducts one per 
cent as his commission on the sale (75 Mo. 
408). Where it is provided that the bonds shall 
be sold after advertisement to the highest and 
best bidder (68 Pac. 875), they are not dis- 
posed of until such bid is accepted and the dis- 
trict is not liable for damages for refusing to 
accept it (46 Mo. App. 6). 

It has been held in Missouri and the federal 
courts that where a school district issues bonds 
in excess of its debt limit, they are wholly void 
and cannot be held good for an amount within 
such limit. “This is an action at law,” said the 
court, “and the plaintiff must stand or fall on 
the question of the validity of the contract” (75 
S. W. 81; 77 Fed. 277; 142 U. S. 366). In 
Kentucky and Michigan, however, it has been 
held that an issue of school bonds. in excess of 
the amount allowed by law is void as to the 
excess only (137 S. W. 839; 10 N. W. 349), and 
this holding, it is submitted, is preferable and 
is in harmony with the cases holding that a 
contract for material used in a school building 
in excess of the district’s debt limit is not void 
but is enforceable up to such limit (58 L. R. A. 
100; 50 N. E. 81; 18 N. E. 781; 10 N. W. 349; 
157 N. W. 54). It is clear, however, that an 
anticipated issuance of school bonds in excess 
of the district’s debt limit may be enjoined (30 
N. W. 495; 31 N. E. 561; 113 S. W. 521). In 
determining a school’s debt limit, the district 
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RESOURCES AND TAX RATES OF MICHIGAN CITIES WHICH ARE UNDERTAKING 
SCHOOL BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


Bonded Indebt. 


Tax Rate No. $1,000 Assessed Total 
Name School Total School City Valuation Enrollment Population Rank 

po “gs es ee 5.57 19.03 30 127 12,107,060 1,900 12,000 52 
ES nas io de a 11.65 23.00 71 are 6,235,000 1,583 10,000 10 
RS ae 8.56 25.20 ee AY 59 2,229,000 1,027 4,500 27 
ES Daciéacaa% ie ss 11.34 32.00 90 190 5,757,595 1,800 7,500 11 
pi eevee? Tere 4.60 28.90 nies 288 7,845,000 1,500 13,000 59 
Ann Arbor ........ 6.19 18.73 200 785 30,018,120 3,168 16,000 48 
Benton Harbor..... 7.10 23.57 72 + 13,000,000 2,693 15,000 41 
Bessemer .......... 1.50 3.85 199 173 6,000,000 1,486 6,000 63 
3 ae 7.45 23.50 wacae souk 3,490,610 761 4,900 38 
SE os o-vlkso dues 7.90 27.40 76 107 9,775,050 2,186 10,000 35 
SR al ote ti ws 7.75 27.70 25 23 3,823,095 1,100 5,000 37 
Crystal Falls....... 12.50 34.08 180 118 8,850,779 1,897 6,800 8 
i | er 13.00 22.60 75 bcs 6,462,988 1,853 8,500 6 
DOWAGIAC ...... 9.35 30.04 0 120 4,795,538 1,328 6,100 22 
Hscanaba .......... 9.14 35.15 106 575 7,970,295 2,737 16,000 25 
PrO@MOMt ..... 06.0%: 17.40 42.30 61% 6 1,219,035 590 2,009 3 
Gladstone ......... 12.70 35.80 20 120 2,000,000 1,000 5,500 7 
Grand Haven ...... 7.93 24.50 30 50 5,285,435 1,500 8,000 34 
Grand Rapids ...... 6.03 18.83 1324 3570 180,457,198 19,593 135,000 50 
Greenland .. 1.6.05: 3.75 8.88 40 1,250,000 1,017 6,000 62 
Greenville ......... 10.14 38.00 51% 2,849,668 892 4,500 16 
a ee 9.90 19.80 20 2,943,010 ee Ao 2,500 19 
Bere 9.50 20.29 AS ey 1,060,125 345 1,500 2 
EPP er ee 12.87 28.78 93 51 3,744,500 975 5,000 6 
Highland Park..... 4.95 12.77 2000 2791 130,000,000 7,000 40,000 57 
ei dnweg + dtu 5.87 21.26 126 238 11,451,639 2,400 12,000 51 
Houghton .......... 12.37 22.92 100 180 8,717,500 2,250 9,599 y 
OS ee 2a 9.00 33.11 bane 89% 2,255,690 700 3,300 26 
Ee ee eee 10.32 ee cas 6330. I Gee 1,200  caan’s 14 
Iron Mountain...... 17.60 41.23 80 pa 5,692,643 2,500 10,000 2 
TOM aos vtec cs ‘a 6.76 29.00 645 1000 44,000,000 7,000 50,000 44 
EO ade es oa 4.18 22.89 40 455 50,000,000 9,168 50,000 60 
EMEROM, nc cece 6.25 27.36 ‘ idee 6,500,000 1,510 9,131 47 
TEARIEDS ~ 66 cree crwwrn 6.71 27.47 3 215 8,544,905 1,600 12,000 46 
Marine City........ 10.30 ene eit tT 1,900,000 700 4,000 15 
Menominee ....... 10.00 31.90 150 332% 9,000,000 2,000 12,000 17 
Pr rae 6.98 25.37 132 110 10,880,000 1,250 12,000 42 
Mt. Clemens ....... 6.72 18.16 54 161 12,889,130 1,500 10,000 45 
Mt. Pleasant ....... 8.40 21.90 12 40 4,173,840 762 5,000 29 
Mupigimg ....s.ss0. 6.76 30.42 6 82 6,669,500 659 5,000 43 
Muskegon ......... 8.25 26.50 266 978 25,060,402 5,571 40,000 31 
Muskegon Heights. . 9.28 29.00 47 220 5,647,599 1,765 11,000 24 
Negaunee ...... ier 3.84 19.66 34 62 17,948,295 1,714 9,000 61 
ae SIS SRE 8.00 25.00 77 +) 5,132,100 1,400 7,000 33 
re 20.40 48.30 28 31% 1,446,025 600 2,750 1 
0 eer ree 5.42 18.10 15 acre: 3,700,000 735 3,000 53 
CE ks age on 7.32 26.84 45 403% 8,500,000 2,250 10,000 39 
, 3 aaa 10.93 36.48 i) 85 1,285,150 400 1,400 12 
PT dio.s.910:0 08 a8 9.34 27.21 80 141% 5,227,000 1,050 5,000 3 
Port Huron ........ 6.15 25.81 226 802 19,372,365 3,442 25,000 49 
River Rouge ....... 5.10 23.40 145 412 8,800,000 1,000 8,500 55 
ee 7.12 24.00 15 22 2,500,000 625 3,000 40 
Royal Oak ......... 9.38 37.37 135 ~51 5,350,000 1,130 7,000 21 
S. Ste. Marie....... 8.05 23.85 150 605 15,650,000 450 14,000 32 
OL ee 5.18 24.00 Fo 100 3,000,000 517 3,000 54 
St. Clair Hgts...... 5.00 16.80 268 BAD 10,000,000 1,800 1,200 56 
eee 10.40 30.11 12 50 2,731,024 874 3,900 13 
eee 9.95 31.50 8 75 1,950,000 718 3,000 18 
os) ba 8.30 22.80 138 225 4,792,975 1,300 6,200 30 
Tecumseh ......... 14.70 32.50 95 40 2,296,200 500 2,300 4 
ae iar 7.82 27.14 50 116% 4,126,470 1,100 5,800 36 
Traverse City...... 8.48 27.97 30 350 7,756,420 1,900 12,500 28 
Watervliet ......... 4.65 15.73 


must be considered as a corporation distinct 
from a municipality with which its territory 
coincides (57 N. E. 920); and where the bond 
indebtedness of a district is limited to a certain 


27 1,600,000 354 1,200 58 


per cent of its assessed valuation, the last com- 
pleted assessment is meant, altho taxes have 
not been levied thereon (94 Fed. 324; 81 N. W. 
952; 89 N. W. 480). 


PROSPECTIVE SCHOOL BUILDING IN MICHIGAN 


A. F. Frazee, Superintendent of Schools, Dowagiac 


Michigan is approaching a Renaissance in 
public school building. Plans for meeting 
urgent school needs, long delayed because of the 
war, are now being brought to fruition in the 
shape of voted bond issues all over the state. 
And most communities apparently expect to pro- 
ceed at once to build without further delay in 
hope of declining prices. 

In a recent questionnaire mailed to some hun- 
dred cities and villages in the state, 63 reported 
with promptness, and of that number 27 are 
planning to build at least within the next two 
years. 

The cities indicating intentions to build within 
the next two years were: Allegan, Alma, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Big Rapids, Dowagiac, Grand 


Haven, Grand Rapids, Highland Park, Howell, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Ludington, Marine City, 
Monroe, Mt. Pleasant, Muskegon Heights, Niles, 
Owosso, Paw Paw, River Rouge, Royal Oak, St. 


* Clair, St. Johns, Three Rivers, Watervliet, and 


Wyandotte. A number of the cities have already 
voted their bond issues, some have purchased 
sites, and all are getting ready for early action. 
It is fair to say that the per cent building is 
nearly typical of what would be obtained if all 
cities and villages were canvassed. Michigan 
will build schoolhouses in earnest during the 
next two years. 

A comparison, therefore, of the resources of a 
representative group of cities is both pertinent 
and interesting. In the récent study referred to 
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SCHOOL PURPOSES | 
FOR YEAR 1916-19 
MEDIAN $ 8.275 ON EACH $1000%° | 
DOWAGIAC $9.35 ON EACH §$1000.% 


CITIES OUTRANKING DOWAGIAC | 


LONIA 
1RON MOUNTAIN 
MARINE CITY 
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ALINVA 
CRYSTAL FALLS 


DALLAS BAY J\ENOMINEE 
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School Taxation in 63 Michigan Towns 


above, a wide distribution of tax rates ranged all 
the way from $1.50 on $1,000 assessed valuation 
in Bessemer to $20.40 on $1,000 assessed valua- 
tion at Onaway. Ranked upon the basis of 
financial effort put forth, the latter town would 
be first in the list of sixty-three reporting, and 
Bessemer would be last. More diagramatically 
expressed, we find by the accompanying graph 
that the median town has a tax rate of $8.275 on 
each $1,000 of assessed valuation, including the 
one mill tax. 

Many other interesting features appear which 
indicate the varying ability to finance a school 
building program. To summarize the material 
most satisfactorily a tabulation has been made. 
The following data was compiled from answers 
given by sixty-three schools in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions in a questionnaire mailed out 
March 7, 1919: 


1. What is your tax rate for school purposes 
including the one mill tax for 1918-1919? 

2. What is the total tax rate for all purposes 
paid by your community / 

3. What is your present school bonded in- 
debtedness ¢ 

4. What is the total bonded indebtedness of 
the city for other than school purposes? 

5. Assessed valuation of school district? 

6. Total enrollment in school? 

7. Population? 


A BASIC CHANGE OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM OF MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota has by an act of the legislature dur- 

ing the closing days of this year’s session uni- 

fied the administration of its public school sys- 


tem. Prior to the enactment of this law, the, 


administration of its public schools was lodged 
partly with the state high school board and part- 
ly with the state superintendent of education. 
The latter was appointed by the governor for a 
term of four years. The members of the high 
school board were also apointed by the governor 
with the exception of the president of the State 
University, who was a member ex-officio and who 
is elected to his position by the board of regents 
of the University. 

The new law embodies a plan of organization 
which has had the full support of the present state 
department of education. State Superintendent 
James M. McConnell has been accorded a notable 


recognition of his ability as an organizer and ad- 
ministrator in securing the passage of this bill. 
Considering the fact that he went into office after 
the legislature had been organized, the achieve- 
ment is all the more creditable, as it indicates 
the quality of educational leadership of which he 
is capable. 


The new law vests all powers of the state high 
school board, the State library commission, and 
the state superintendent of education in a state 
Board of Education composed of five members, 
appointed by the governor for a term of five 
years. This board has full administrative control 
of all pyblic schools, and in case of apparent con- 
flict of authority, the presumption is, according 
to the terms of the law, that this board shall 
exercise all of its powers, duties and functions 
regardless of such conflicting claims. The mem- 
bers of the board are to serve without salary, but 
will be paid a per diem of ten dollars, and in 
addition thereto all necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of their duties. 


The election of the head ‘f the state educational 
department is vested in this board. He is here- 
after to be known as “Commissioner of Educa- 
tion” and also becomes the secretary of the state 
board of education. The organization outlined 
by law provides for a deputy commissioner of 
education and sixteen heads of departments or 
assistants, who are nominated by the commis- 
sioner of education and approved by the board. 
The term of office of the commissioner is six 
years and his salary is fixed at $5,000 per annum. 


The new state board is specifically charged with 
the duty of investigating the distribution of state 
aid and recommending to the governor such 
changes as will bring about a more equitable 
apportionment of such aid. The recommenda- 
tions are to be submitted to the next legislature. 
To the board is also assigned the task of modify- 
ing and unifying the laws in regard to public 
education so as to make them “more readily un- 
derstood and more effective in execution.” The 
budget system of financial needs and require- 
ments is also made obligatory by this law. 

The state board of education, by virtue of suc- 
ceeding to the powers and duties of the high 
school board, becomes also the state board for 
vocational education, and will direct the activities 
in the state under the Smith-Hughes act. 

Minnesota is to be congratulated upon this 
change in its educational administration. It is 
the logical outcome of a well-directed effort for 
efficient educational control. 

The first State Board of Education for Minne- 
sota, appointed by the governor, consists of 
George B. Aiton of Grand Rapits, Julius Boraas 
of Northfield, Thomas E. Cashman of Owatonna, 


W. D. Willard of Mankato and Mrs. R. G. Musser 
of Little Falls. Mr. Aiton becomes the first presi- 
dent of the board by virtue of the fact that the 
law provides that the member whose term first 
expires shall be the incumbent of that office, 
Mr. Aiton has been identified with educationa] 
activities of the state since 1893. He was at that 
time appointed as the first high school inspector 
in the state and served in that capacity until he 
resigned in 1915. Since that time he has been ga 
member of the state high school board, which is 
now superseded by the state board of education, 
Mr. Boraas is professor of education at St. Olaf 
College. He was for many years county super- 
intendent of schools of Goodhue County, Minne. 
sota. Mr. Willard was chairman of the Educa- 
tion Commission which made a report to the 
governor in 1915 on the reorganization of the 
school system. Mr. Thomas E. Cashman has been 
a state senator and recently a member of the 
State Safety Commission. Mrs. Musser has been 
actively identified with the child welfare move. 
ment in the state. 
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Under the Illinois constitution, art. 8, § 1, re- 
quiring the general assembly to provide an effi- 
cient system of free schools which is a mandate 
to the legislature, the high school is as much a 
part of the school system as the grade or dis- 
trict schools.—People v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 
121 N. E. 731; Same v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co., Id. 737; Same v. Wabash Ry. Co., II1. 

Under the New York constitution, art 9, 41, 
the public schools are operated under a state 
system, and while local municipal authorities 
aid in the administration and control of city 
schools, they remain state institutions, and such 
authorities cannot divert school money from its 
intended purpose.—Hylan v. Finegan, 174 N.-Y. 8. 
45, N. Y. Sup. 

The acts of the 34th legislature of Texas, c. 36, 
{4a (Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, supp. 
1918, art. 2749d), does not give district courts 
supervisory control of management or abolition 
of elementary schools within established dis- 
tricts, nor of establishment or maintenance of 
rural high schools; such duties, under the law, 
resting on district school trustees, with succes- 
sive appeals to county trustees, to state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and to state board 
of education.—Schulz v. Davis, 207 S. W. 634, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

School Districts. 

The New York educa.ion law, as amended by 
the laws of 1917, c. 328, providing for the con- 
solidation of school districts of a town and the 
transfer of the property of the districts to con- 
solidated district, and the assumption of the in- 
debtedness of the districts by the consolidated 
district, was not unconstitutional as taking prop- 
erty without due process of law, in violation of 
the U. S. constitutional amendment 14, 91, and 
the New York constitution, art. 1, {§ 6.—Wads- 
worth v. Menzie, 173 N. Y. S. 620, N. Y. Sup. 


MR. BROWN ELECTED. 

Mr. James Stanley Brown, for many years prin- 
cipal of the Joliet Township High School, has 
been elected president of the Northern Illinois 
State Normal School at De Kalb to succeed Dr. 
John W. Cook. Mr. Brown will enter upon his 
new duties in September. 

Mr. Brown is widely known thruout the United 
States as a leader in secondary education and has 
advocated all progressive secondary school meth- 
ods. He was born in Cumberland in 1863 and 
holds academic degrees from Denison University 
and the University of Chicago. He has been suc- 
cessively a teacher and principal and has held 
executive positions in Arlington College and in 
the Oregon State Normal School. He has been a 
prominent figure for many years in the National 
Eiducation Association as a member of the Coun- 
cil of Education and as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. He is a familiar figure on the educa- 
tional lecture platform and has addressed educa- 
tional conventions in all sections of the country. 
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Records that are made 
for the use of the Schools 


With an intimate knowledge of the needs of the schools the 
Victor Talking Machine Company has studied deeply that it 
might offer an infinite variety of service to the Educators of the 
country by furnishing material especially adapted to the various 
needs and developing mental, emotional, and physical activities 
of the pupil. Every Victor Record for school use is carefully 
made and specially selected. For instance: 











Why use “Sellenger’s Round” 
for a Maypole Dance? 


The Maypole Dance comes down 
to us as an ancient English custom 
dating back to the time of the Druids, 
by whom it was used as a religious 
ceremony invoking a blessing on the 
sowing and planting of the summer 
crops. Sellenger’s Round was old in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and was 
arranged for her by Playford for her 
Virginal. Every figure of the dance 
has a significance. 

Victor Record 18010. 


Why do we hear a chorus 


of women’s voices in 
“You Spotted Snakes”? 


For the best of reasons. The song 
was sung by Queen Titania’s fairy 
handmaidens dancing about her wood- 
land couch, soothing her with a lullaby 
and asking safety from encroachments 
by the denizens of the forest. 

Victor Record 55060-A. 


Why buy special records of 
“Instruments of the Orchestra”? 


Because, they reproduce perfectly, 
the exact tone quality and color of 
each and every instrument, using an 
excerpt (from a classic) written espe- 
cially for that instrument, giving the 
range and character of the instrument. 

They are the only convenient 
means available anywhere, of teaching 
the sound of Orchestral Instruments. 

Victor Records 35670 and 35671. 


Why a duet of a man and a 
woman in “Tell Me Where 
is Fancy Bred”? 

Forsooth because in the Casket 
scene in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’a 
careful study of the text and the con- 
text shows that the song 
was sung by Nerissa and 
Gratiano, while Portia 
breathlessly watches 
Bassanio as he chooses 
the leaden casket. 

Victor Record 55060-B 
















































Fully possible only with the Victor in the Schools. 
Write for a copy of “Graded List” which describes 
the Victor Educational Records. 
For full information, write 














Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 
for School use 





When the Victrola is not in use, 


A\ the horn can be placed under ; 
A the instrument safe and secure /Ay 
from danger, and the cabinet ] 












To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.’” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 






@\ can be locked to protect it 





from dust and promis- 















fH : Qs cuous use by irrespon- 
HEIR: : : 2 sible people. 




















DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 








\D pérmanpie vacation 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





new plans, either for building, for alter- 
ations or additions, or for new equipment. 


There is no item of equipment more impor- 
tant than steel lockers. 
in many states insist on steel lockers for 
employees. Is the welfare of your pupils and 
the security of their property less important 
than that of factory workers? 


Should not your school keep abreast with modern ideas of 
safety, sanitation and efficiency? 


Write us now regarding any plans you may be consider- 
ing. We-can furnish estimates, suggestions, etc. 


We make steel lockers for school, club 
and gymnasium use; also steel racks, 
bins, counters, etc. for all purposes. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


time you will make 


Factory inspectors 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 























The attorney general of Washington has ruled 


that the school board of Tacoma may legally 
grant the teachers a requested raise of $10 per 
month, retroactive to September 1, 1918. The 
teachers expect that the board will take favor- 
able action on their petition. 

Winona, Minn. The board has fixed the maxi- 
mum salary of grade teachers at $1,000, to be 
reached within a specified period of time. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The board has adopted a re- 
vised schedule, providing for a minimum increase 
of $100 and a maximum increase of $200. 

Redfield, 8S. D. The teachers have been given 
a 15 per cent increase in salary. The present in- 
crease is in addition tc a former one of ten per 
cent given last fall. 

Yakima, Wash. The board has granted an an- 
nual bonus of $50 to teachers who remain in the 
schools a full year. One-half of the bonus is to 
be paid at the close of each semester. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The maximum monthly 
salary of teachers has been fixed at $120 per 
month. 

Oshkosh, Wis. The board has fixed the mini- 
mum at $500 and the maximum at $800 per year. 

Green Bay, Wis. The board has given increases 
of $100 to teachers and $150 to principals. 

Sioux City, Ia. The board has raised the sal- 
aries of teachers 334 per cent. The schedule pro- 
vides for a minimum of $85 for a period of twelve 
months and becomes effective in August. , 

LeMars, Ia. The board has fixed the minimum 
salary for grade teachers at $90 per month and 
increases to $105 after three years. High school 


teachers will begin at $100 and increases up to 
$120. 

Iowa City, Ia. The teachers have been given 
a general raise of fifteen per cent. 

Evansville, Ind. The board has granted aver- 
age increases of $100 a year to each teacher. The 
increases which are based on merit, may in some 
cases go slightly above the stipulated amount. - 

The school board of Pontiac, Mich., offers an 
increase of $100 to teachers who travel sufficient 
to equal a summer course, an extension course or 
a course in teacher training. 

A minimum salary of $800 and a maximum of 
$1,500 a year for kindergarten and grade teachers 
are provided in a new salary schedule adopted by 
the school board. 

Waco, Tex. The board has raised the maxi- 
mum salary of grade teachers from $90 to $100. 

Hastings, Neb. An increase of fifteen per cent 
in salary has been granted by the board. 

Cedar Falls, Ia. The salaries of teachers have 
been raised by the addition of $10. 

Des Moines, la. The school board has granted 
increases of fifteen per cent in salary to teachers 
in the schools. The increases are to become ef- 
fective next fall. 

Waterloo, Ia. The teachers have been given a 
22 per cent increase in salary. 

Menominee, Mich. The board has increased the 
salaries of grade teachers from ten to fifteen per 
cent, and those of high school teachers from 
twenty to thirty per cent. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for a minimum of $800. 
Class two teachers will be given $850, class three 
$900, class four $1,000, class five $1,100, class six 
$1,200 and class seven $1,300. 

Baker, Ore. The board has granted increases of 
$10 per month to the teachers. 

Niles, O. The board has raised the minimum 
salary of teachers from $65 to $75 per month. 

Burlington, Ia. The board has given increases 
in salaries ranging from ten to twelve per cent. 
Salaries of high school instructors, supervisors 
and special teachers will range from $110 to $165 
per month while the salaries of grade principals 
will range from $107 to $125 per month. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
of $150 to the teachers and 
schools. 

Allegan, Mich. A new salary schedule provides 
that grade teachers, with one or two years’ ser- 
vice, will be paid $800; those with three and four 
years’ service, $825; five and six years’ service, 
$850, and more than six years’ service, $875. High 
school salaries will average about $1,000. 

Charlotte, Mich. The minimum salary of grade 
teachers has been fixed at $800 and that of high 
school teachers at $1,000. 

Davenport, Ia. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule providing for increases of $8 per month 
to teachers in the first seven classes and $10 to 
those in class eight. 

Class one teachers will be paid from $60 to $68 
a month for ten months; class two teachers from 
$66 to $74; class three, from $72 to $80 per 
month; class four, from $78 to $86 per month; 
class five, from $84 to $92 per month; class six, 
from $90 to $98 per month; class séven, from 
$96 to $104 per month; class eight, from $100 to 
$110 per month. 

Fort Smith, Ark. Teachers have been given 
increases of ten per cent. 

The California Senate has passed the Sharkey 
bills calling for an increase of $2,000,000 for ele- 
mentary teachers, thus granting to the teachers 
of the state a minimum increase of $150°a year. 

Canton, O. The board has increased the mini- 
mum salary from $550 to $700 a year and the 
maximum from $1,200 to $1,300 per year. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule providing for increases of from $50 to 
$100 for all teachers, with the exception of senior 
high school principals. The schedule goes into 
effect September first and is retroactive to Jan- 
uary first. 

Cadets and first year teachers will receive $550; 
second year teachers, $600; third year teachers, 
$700; fourth year teachers, $750; fifth year teach- 
ers, $800; sixth year teachers, $850; seventh year 
teachers, $900; eighth year teachers, $950. 

First year teachers in junior high schools will 
be given $550; second year teachers, $600; third 
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“There she is in the window-—my little girl—why don’t they save her? Let me gol” 
ides How often is this human tragedy enacted? When is it due to happen in your city? 

You cannot judge of this by the few accounts you read of school fires in newspapers. 
ser- 


‘our 
rice, 
ligh 


A school fire a day 


‘ade P f a 
igh ” HY don’t we read of school fires in the papers? word of assurance or of eternal agony, how rescues were 
g 
ven one man will ask skeptically. made by fire fighters and faithful teachers. 
+" “Schools are about the safest buildings in town,”’ After that you won’t measure the danger in school 
sai replies a friend, wise in his own opinion. buildings by the few newspaper items you see now and 
{em Suppose you were on a trip far from home and your then. 
1th; schoolhouse burns down. Your children have a narrow According to experts in scientific fire protection, Grin- 
Re escape and your wife is prostrated. nell Automatic Sprinklers are worth more than all the 
0 to ilding alteration igi A 
She cannot locate you by wire but trusts you have other building a - cpr ane yay panpeenni a — 
iv ide. 
iven seen an account in the papers. munity can prov e ey are always on guard, in every 
nat , ‘ part of the building. When the fire starts the water starts. 
pwd Your eye may chance to fall on a dispatch, a mere item, 
hers that will drive you to the long distance for real news. Read—‘‘Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 
iF. 
int When you get back home Any individual, trustee or official will find in ‘Fire 
1é€ ° ° . ° 
Take these plainfacts and read your local paper Tragedies and Their Remedy’ the unvarnished truth 
So five billion dollars of y dtd 8 y 

arv me five billio ‘ ‘ R P z P r ; . " 
— business property has been YOu will realize how panic and a path of imperative Social service. Write for it 
ae sey gate = i by auto- —_ seized the hearts of citizens, today. Address General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
into ee ° . 
Jax State Industrial Commis- how mothers waited for the 291 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 

sions are guarding the lives 
550; of factory employees by re- 
1ers, quiring this same unfailing 
ach- protection in business prop- 
year erty. 

The United States Gov- 

will ernment insisted on war 
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industries being so protected. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts the water starts 

















Your Janitor can get 
the Ashes out Cleaner, 
Quicker and Quieter with 


A G&G TELESCOPIC HOIST 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake Device and Silencer 





from basement to wagon 


NE MAN can remove more 
ashes and waste from your 
school with a G©@® G Telescopic 
Hoist than can three or four 
men with the old rope and 
pulley outfit. 


With a G©®G Hoist the entire 
job is performed quickly and 
quietly without the usual muss 
and waste of time and labor. 


Model B, illustrated, is one of 
five models (hand or electric 
power). It is designed to enable 
one man to raise cans from 
basement to a position above 
ash cart without rehandling at 
sidewalk. 


Other models are fully de- 
scribed in a pamphlet especially 
prepared for school officials. A 
copy will be gladly sent on 
request. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Established 1866 


541 West Broadway New York 
















Oo HE material things 
which go into a | 
school room play an | 
important part in the 
lives of the boys and 
girls who come out. 





WASTE BASKETS 


as part of your school equip- 
ment, through their appear- 
ance, durability, safety and 
sanitation, will instill the 
meaning and value of quality 
upon the lives you mold, at the 
same time exemplifying these 
attributes in the service they 
render you. Made in two sizes 





and eleven finishes. 
For prices and descriptive literature 


apply to your nearest supply house, 
your local dealer, or write us direct. 


Manufactured by 


ERIE ART METAL C0. 


ERIE, PA. 














Strayer- Engelhardt 
Record Card Series 


A complete series of Record Cards which 
meet every requirement of the Report 
of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and 
Reports, and in addition provides for 
further essential information. 





Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card, 

motion Card Principal’s Office 
Superintendent’s Record Card High School Record Card, Super- 
Office Record Card intendent’s Office 
Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- 
Transfer Report Card cipal’s Office 
Pupils’ Report Card High School Registration Card 
Physical Record Card High School Program Card 
Teachers’ Record Residence Card 
Pupils’ Registration Card Elementary Attendance and 
Dental Card Scholarship Record (Paper) 
Permanent Census Card Teacher's Application Blank 
Elementary School Record Card, (Paper) 
Superintendent’s Office Census Enumerator’s Sheet 

Paper 


Elementary Principals’ Record Book 
(Loose Leaf) 


Age-Grade Progress Table 
Age-Grade Computation Table 





C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treas. 
36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 
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he Material Determines the Quality 
he Quality Determines the Price 











We make three grades of Holden Book Covers. 
Each grade is of a DISTINCTIVE quality 
and ALL three grades have the following 


‘-CHARACTERISTIC HOLDEN FEATURES 


Simplicity of Design; Ease of Adjustment. 


Ability to Protect and Reinforce Free Text Books 
so as to Double their Length of Service as well as 
Keep them Clean and Neat. 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








(Continued from Page 62) 
year teachers, $700; fourth year teachers, $800; 
fifth year teachers, $850; sixth year teachers, 
$900; seventh year teachers, $950; eighth year 
teachers, $1,000. 

Merrill, Wis. The board has granted salaries 
ranging from $70 to $85 per month. 

Garretson, S. D. The board has granted in- 
creases of $10 per month. 

The Iowa Senate has passed a bill providing a 
minimum salary of $100 a month for teachers 
who are graduates of a four-year college course, 
with increases of $120 a month after two years’ 
experience. Teachers who are graduates from a 
two-year normal course will receive $80 a month 
and $100 after two years’ experience. Those grad- 
uating from a course in a normal training high 
school with less than a year’s experience are to 
receive a minimum of $65 a month and $75 after 
a year’s experience, and after two years’ exper- 
ience, $80 per month. 

Those graduating from a normal training high 
school and holding a second grade certificate will 
be given a salary of $60 a month, with increases 
of $65 after a year’s experience. Those holding 
a third grade certificate will be entitled to $50 
per month. 

Belvidere, Ill. The board has granted increases 
of $50 to $150 to grade teachers and increases of 
from $50 to $250 to teachers of the high school. 

Dubuque, Ia. The board has given a bonus of 
$100 to each member of the teaching corps and 
has granted increases of $250 each to teachers, 
principals, supervisors and special teachers. The 
present increases raise the maximum for teach- 
ers of grades one to six to $1,150 per year, for 
teachers of seventh and eighth grades to $1,180 
and for women teachers in the high school to 
$1,500. 

Whiting, Ind. The board has adopted a min- 
imum salary of $1,000 for kindergarten and grade 
teachers. Other teachers will begin at rates 
relatively higher. 

LaGrande, Ore. The teachers, for the second 
time in two years, have received substantial in- 
creases in salary. The principal and faculty of 
the high school have been given increases of $100 


annually and grade teachers have been advanced 
$10 per month. 

Canton, O. The board has adopted a complete 
salary schedule providing for substantial in- 
creases for the teaching and supervisory corps, 
based upon the salaries at time of appointment 
and payment to be made following each year of 
successful experience. 

Elementary teachers will receive annual in- 
creases of $50 until a maximum of $1,300 is 
reached. Junior high schools, ninth grade teach- 
ers will receive annual increases of $75 until a 
maximum of $1,750 is reached. Senior high school 
teachers will receive annual increases of $100 
until a maximum of $2,000 is reached. 

Junior high school principals will receive an- 
nual increases of $100 until a maximum of $2,100 
is reached in schools having fewer than sixteen 
teachers. A maximum of $2,500 is fixed in 
schools having more than sixteen’ teachers. 
Senior high school principals and assistants will 
be increased by action of the board. Principals 
of elementary schools will receive annual in- 
creases of $100 until a maximum of $1,700 is 
reached. 

The supervisor of drawing will begin at a 
minimum of $1,200, and will be given annual in- 
creases of $100 up to a maximum of $1,700. As- 
sistants.in drawing will begin at $900, and will be 
given annual increases of $75 up to a maximum 
of $1,400. The supervisor of music will begin at 
$1,200 and will be given increases of $100 up to 
a maximum of $2,000. Assistants in music will 
begin at $900 and will be given increases of $75 
up to a maximum of $1,500. Teachers of sewing 
and cooking in elementary grades will begin at 
$800, and will be given increases of $50 up to a 
maximum of $1,400. . High school teachers will 
begin at $900, and will be given increases of $100 
up to a maximum of $1,750. Teachers of manual 
training in the grades will begin at $1,200 and 
will be given increases of $100 up to a maximum 
of $1,500. Teachers in high schools will begin at 
$1,200 and will be given increases of $100 up to 
a maximum of $1,800. Physical culture teachers 
will begin at $750 and will be given increases of 
$50 up to a maximum of $1,300. 





In connection with the salary schedule, the 
board has adopted a set of rules to govern the 
professional requirements of teachers. These 
are: 

All persons who have graduated in an approved 
normal school, or college, in which the course 
completed required at least thirty semester hours 
in education. . 

All persons who have graduated in some ap- 
proved high school and have had two years’ suc- 
cessful experience or have spent one full year in 
some approved training school for teachers. 

All persons who have graduated in some ap- 
proved high school and who have not graduated 
from college, but have ‘spent One or more years 
in college, must either have one year’s experience 
or attend a summer school of methods for a per- 
iod of at least six weeks. Fifteen semester hours 
of work in education while attending college may 
offset the summer training. 

All graduates of the Canton high school who 
have not fulfilled one of the preceding require- 
ments before being eligible for appointment must 
have satisfactorily completed the teachers’ train- 
ing course of the Canton schools. 

Graduates of approved colleges or normal 
schools, or teachers of successful experience in 
the Canton schools are eligible for appointment 
to the junior high schools. The same scale will 
apply to teachers of the seventh and eighth 
grades as applies to teachers in the elementary 
grades. 

Graduates of approved colleges, with two or 
more years’ successful teaching experience in 
schools of high school grade, or two or more 
years’ successful teaching experience in junior 
high schools or elementary grades of the schools 
will be eligible for appointment to the senior high 
school. 

‘Graduates of approved colleges will be eligible 
to appointment upon evidence of having had the 
experience and training which specifically fits 
them for supervisory and executive duties. 

Graduates of approved colleges with experience 
as a principal in scondary schools, or college 
graduates within the school system, who have 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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No. 43 Non-Adjustable Desk 


Prices Lowest—-Quality Considered 





| No. 65 Adjustable Desk 





| A guarantee that protects 
No time limit. 


our exclusive representatives: 


N. W. School Supply Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Superior School Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleveland Seating Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








peer gatas“ Superior Seating 
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Superior 


“The Quality Line” 


is an expression voiced by thousands of satisfied users 


SOME OF THE REASONS ARE: 


The use of the best grades of Southern Michigan hard 
maple, manufactured as carefully as for the highest 
quality household furniture—Exceptionally high quality 
finishing material applied to both sides of the woods to 


afford complete protection against climatic conditions— 
Careful inspection and immediate rejection of defective parts—Cor. 
rectly proportioned standards for maximum strength and continuoys 
chemical analysis of semi-steel mixture from which they are made. 





No. 64 Non-Adjustable Desk 


Another Evidence of Quality 


is that the Superior Line has been handled continuously for years by 
the following nationally known school furniture and supply houses 


C. A. Bryant Co. 
Dallas, Texas Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Southern Seating Company 
New Orleans, La. 


J. H. Adamson 
141 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Our Service Ideal e 


sers |jis to make the complete line of Superior School furniture 
guaranteed a lifetime against defective material or work- 
manship) quickly obtainable by every school board in the 
lard suntry at the lowest possible cost. 
hest Ino accomplish this large stocks are carried in our distrib- 
ality ytors’ warehouses in Cleveland, O., Minneapolis, Minn., 
fe Kansas City, Mo., Dallas and Houston, Tex., Ft. Smith, 
poe Ark., and New Orleans, La., in addition to the immense , 
: sock in three large warehouses at the factory. Your needs No. 37 Adjustable Desk 


ct will be supplied promptly from aconvenient shipping point. 











Prompt shipment—always 











No. 24 Adjustable Desk 





Now is the time to buy—-Today 
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No. 29 Non-Adjustable Desk ‘ 


The Superior Line is Complete 


rs by jAdjustable and non-adjustable desks with semi-steel and tubular 
ouses jifessed steel standards; separate desks and chairs; study desks; 
\mmercial desks; typewriter desks; tablet arm chairs and settees; 
lecitation seats; auditorium chairs— every item made in popular, 
‘. Mactical patterns to suit any requirement. 





Write nearest distributor for catalogs and 
prices today. Tell us what you need. We 
Y. shall serve you well. 









nfompany, Muskegon, Mich. i ees 
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Absolute Diffusion 





100% diffusion of fresh air is important in a 
ventilating system. 


The fresh air should be thoroughly distributed 
to every nook and corner of the room, if 100°% 
ventilating is to be accomplished. 


This is possible only with the UNIVENT. To 
prove the absolute thoroughness of diffusion where 
the UNIVENT is used, it is only necessary to place 
thermometers in any part of the room, at floor and 
ceiling, to know the absolute uniformity of tempera- 
ture. 


FAHREN HE 





Ordinarily the tem- 
perature at the ceiling sit 
is several degrees war- > 
mer than at the floor, 
indicating improper dif- 
fusion. Not so with the 
UNIVENT. 


This is only one out- 
standing feature of the | 
UNIVENT system of e 
ventilation. There are 
many others. 














Ask your architect 
to roll up your plans 
and send them to us for 
inspection and sugges- 
tions. 


Write for complete illustrated catalog. 
It contains information of value to you. 


) linois 
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SS 


is the perfect lighting 
unit for the schoolroom 


Soft, clear radiance, flooding every part of the 
room, without blinding glare or deep shadows 
that is what this new and improved unit will 
give you. The reasons lie in these points of 
superior construction : 


1+-Housing of steel, white porcelain enam- 


éled. 
2—Yoke of spring steel supporting metal 
holder. 


3—Metal holder supporting reflecting dome 
and lower bowl. 


4—Reflecting dome of opal glass, softens and 
distributes light. 


5—Adjustable hanger for adjusting lamp 
without removing glassware. 


6—Deflector, diverts upward rays downward 
onto working plane. 

-Upper part of bowl, clear glass, protects 
lamp from dust and dirt. 


8—Lower part of bowl, white enameled glass, 
softens and diffuses light. 


9—Air intake, allows cool air to pass upward 
continually around lamp. 





DENZAR makes it possible to use in the school- 
room or assembly hall the high powered and eco- 
nomical Mazda “C” lamp, thereby securing better 
illumination with less current. 

Write for the DENZAR catalog, showing differ- 
ent types, sizes and prices. 


BEARDSLEE 
Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers 
and Bronzes for Every Lighting Requirement 


219 South Jefferson Street 32: CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL 


usage of the schoolroom. 
weight and measurement. 


ance of any schoolroom. 








Keep a Record of Your Pupils— 
For Health’s Sake 


In every school the child must grow as well as learn. 
The time is not far distant when every school will keep a record 
periodically of every boy and girl— 
be weighed and measured from month to month during the term, and 
the progress of that pupil recorded. 


for health’s sake. 


Afmost excellent weighing and measuring machine for school use is 


ELUNE SCALES 


WITH MEASURING DEVICE 
Sturdily built, compact,—no loose weights, 


Mechanically simple and specially constructed to endure the hard 
Absolutely accurate in every sense for correct 


Attractive in design, finished in snow-white enamel, the De Luxe adds to the appear- 
Our oven-baked enameling process insures lasting finish. 


Every child will 


-accurate and durable. 




















We will be glad to furnish further particulars on request from School Super- 
intendents and Instructors. 
hicago \cale O. 
ASO * 1863 
IS & Co- 
7700-7740 So. Chicago Ave. 
Grand Crossing Chicago, Il. 
(Continued from Page 65) 


proven themselves to have strong executive abil- 
ity and who have made specific preparation for 
administrative work will be considered eligible 
for appointment as principals or assistant prin- 
cipals of senior high schools. 

Applicants for principalship of elementary 
schools must be graduates of recognized normal 
schools or colleges and must give evidence of spe- 
cial fitness for executive and supervisory duties. 
must be well acquainted with elementary school 
problems and methods, and must be specially 
fitted to supervise the instruction in elementary 
grades. 

Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a complete salary schedule for the teachers and 
principals, supervisors of special subjects and the 
superintendent of schools. Supt. P. J. Zimmers 
has been given a salary of $4,000 for the ensuing 
school year. 

Teachers—The salaries for the first grade range 
from $800 to $925; the kindergarten, from $825 to 
$900; the second grade, from $800 to $950; the 
third grade, from $890 to $875; the fourth grade, 
from $800 to $925; the fifth grade, from $800 to 
$925; the sixth grade, from $800 to $850; the 
seventh grade, from $900 to $950; the eighth 
grade, $1,000. 

Principals—The principals’ salaries for the 
grade schools range from $1,350 to $2,200. The 
high school principal is given $3,000. 

The school board of Bozeman, Mont., has 
adopted a salary schedule providing for a min- 
imum of $1,000 for the first grade and a maxi- 
mum of $1,250; teachers in grades two to six in- 
clusive, begin at a minimum of $950 and reach 
a maximum of $1,250, while teachers of junior 
high schools begin at $1,050 and reach a max- 
imum of $1,300. 

Principals’ salaries range from $1,300 to $1,500 
each, while the principal of the junior high school 
is given $1,700. Principals are paid on the twelve- 
month plan and give two or more weeks during 
vacation, to work as directed by the superin- 
tendent. 

Supervisors of music at the end of the third 
year receive $1,350, those in art receive $1,250 at 


the end of the first year, those in domestic science 
$1,200 at the end of the first year, and those in 
manual training $1,800 at the end of the second 
year. 

Teachers who have taught in the city schools 
six or more years receive the maximum salary. 
Inexperienced teachers, with high normal school 
standing and exceptional qualifications, will be 
considered for appointment and will be given a 
minimum salary of $900. 

Fremont, O. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule which applies to high schools and to 
elementary grades and becomes effective in Sep- 
tember, 1919. 

The minimum for teachers with no experience 
has been fixed at $70 per month, with one year’s 
experience at $80, two years’ experience $85 and 
three years’ experience $90. Teachers with one 
year’s professional training and no experience 
will begin at $75, those with one year’s experience 
advancing to $85, two years to $90, and three 
years $95. Teachers with two years’ training and 
no experience will begin at $80 and advance to 
$90 after one year’s experience, $95 after two 
years and $100 after three years’ experience. 
Teachers with three years’ training and no exper- 
ience will begin at $85, advancing to $95 after one 
year’s experience, $100 after two years, and $105 
after three years’ experience. Teachers with 
four years’ training will begin at $90, advancing 
to $100 after one year’s experience, $105 after 
two years’ experience, and $110 after three years’ 
experience. 

New teachers must be graduates of high schools 
and must have completed such additional profes- 


sional training as prescribed by the state law. 


Experienced teachers elected to teaching positions 
from other school systems will be credited with 
such experience in a ratio proportionate to simi- 
lar service in the Fremont schools. After four 
years of experience, all teachers automatically 
become independent of the schedule and may re- 
ceive increases as determined by the school board. 

Sioux City, Ia. The board has granted salary 
bonuses ranging from $50 to $200, to 257 teachers 
in the schools. The total bonus amounts to 
$28,600. 


jNEW Paris and 


RULES FOR BUSINESS MANAGER. 

The rules of the Worcester school board have 
been amended providing for the creation of the 
office of Business Manager of the Worcester, 
Mass., schools, and for defining his duties as 
fcllows: 

Annually in January, at the meeting for organ- 
ization, the School Committee shall elect a Busi- 
ness Manager and fix his salary. 

He shall duly notify teachers in writing of 
their appointment and election and shall keep a 
correct list of teachers employed by the city with 
the salaries paid them. He shall furnish to teach- 
ers such blanks as may be required for the proper 
exercise of their duties, and he shall receive 
their reports, and classify and file them. He 
shall perform such other duties as may be re- 
quired of him by the School Committee or by 
any of its special committees or the superin- 
tendent. He shall have an office at such place 
and open at such hours as shall be approved by 
the School Committee. In his absence, a clerk 
pro tempore shall be elected by a viva-voce vote. 

The Businéss Manager shall purchase and dis- 
tribute to the schools and to the teachers such 
registers, books, stationery, and supplies as are 
needed, and shall perform such other duties as 
the School Committee shall from time to time 
require. 

He shall receive and examine all bills for ex- 
penditures authorized by the School Committee, 
and, if they are found correct, he shall approve 
the same. He shall secure, for the approval of 
the monthly bills, two members of the School 
Committee, who shall examine the bills and ap- 
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For School Interior Decorating 





FLAT FINISH 


ROM the standpoint of econ- 
FR omy, durability, beauty and 
sanitation, Artone Flat Fin- 

ish is the ideal flat finish for in- | 


Every school board member and Super- 
intendent of Schools should read “A 
Treatise on Color and Color Blendings 
It contains 
results of color tests on both pupils and 
teachers as well as other interesting in- 
formation regarding the decorating of 
school interiors. We will send copies of 
the treatise and also beautiful color chart 
of Artone Flat Finish upon request. 
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THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. | 








for porches, floors and walls 
DRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


standardize on U. S. N. Deck Paint on 
account of the service it gives and its 
| economy. U.S. N. Deck Paint will stand the 
hardest kind of use, and, in addition, can be 
scrubbed repeatedly without injuring its surface. 
A room painted with U.S. N. Deck Paint is 
ready for use twelve hours after painting, under 
average conditions. 


\Y/ ee of the leading schools of the country 


Made in many beautiful shades, color chart 
of which will be sent upon request. 
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BOSTON CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
BOSTON CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
prove their payment, previous to their being for- Walter E. Scott of Hanover, Kans., has been 
warded to the office of the City Auditor. He shall elected principal of the high school at Fairbury, 
also prepare the pay rolls. He shall prepare for Neb. 
the School Committee the annua! returns re- Mr. Leslie A. Butler, of the Central Normal Col- 
quired by law and transmit the same, after they lege, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., has been elected super- 


have been duly signed, to the Commissioner of 
Education. 

He shall prepare and submit to the Committee 
of the Whole, at its meeting previous to the regu- 
lar January meeting in each year, an estimate 
in detail of the appropriations required for the 
expenses of the school department for the ensu- 
ing year. He shall act as the agent of the School 
Committee in the purchase and distribution of 
books and supplies for the schools. He shall 
keep a full and accurate account of all receipts 
and disbursements and furnish a monthly state- 
ment of the same to the School Committee, with a 
statement of the amounts of the various appro- 
priations expended and unexpended. 


Rules for Flag Raising. 

With the approval of the superintendent, Ernest 
L. Thurston, the superintendent of janitors of 
Washington, D. C., has issued the following rules 
to make uniform the procedure in connection 
with the raising and lowering of the school flag: 

The flag will be raised at 8:30 on school days 
and lowered at 4:30 p. m. 

When flying the flag at half-mast, it should 
be raised to full-mast, and then lowered to half- 
mast at 8:30 and at 4:30. When the flag is taken 
down, it should be raised to full-mast first, and 
then taken down. 

On national holidays and other days when or- 
dered by proper authority, the fiag should be 
raised at 8:30 and lowered at 4:30, irrespective 
of the fact that it is not a school day. 

There should be two flags—one for display in 
good weather and the other for stormy days. 





Mr. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education 
for the state of New York, has returned to the 
United States from service in the Holy Land. 
Mr. Finley was in charge of the relief work 
undertaken by the American Red Cross for the 
populace of Palestine, Seria and Armenia. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
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Mr. Albert S. Williams, for the past two years 
state high School inspector for Tennessee, has 
been appointed State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion to succeed W. S. Sherrill. 

Mr. Williams is one of the youngest men to 
hold a similar office in the state. He is a grad- 
uate of Vanderbilt University and has had sev- 
eral years’ experience as a teacher, principal and 
high school supervisor. 

Supt. Karl Hanson of Roland, Ia., has been re- 
elected for another three-year term, at a salary 
of $2,000 per year. 

Dr. Harold W. Foght of Washington, D. C., has 
been elected president of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School at Aberdeen, S. D., to suc- 
ceed W. E. Johnson. Since 1912 Dr. Foght has 
been specialist in rural school administration for 
the Bureau of Education. 

Supt. T. W. Callihan of Galesburg, IIl., has 
been re-elected for the next year. 

Supt. C. A. Green has been re-elected head of 
the schools at Webb City, Pa. 

J. H. Voris, of Rockwell City, Ia., has accepted 
the superintendency at Decorah, at a salary of 
$2,200. 

Supt. E. J. Rodwell has been re-elected for a 
three-year term at Ames, Ia. 

Mr. P. G. Lantz, formerly principal of the high 
school, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Petoskey, Mich. Mr. Lantz is a graduate of 
Indiana State University and the University of 
Wisconsin and has taken special work at Colum- 
bia University. 

Supt. H. Neinhuls of Deadwood, S. D., has 
resigned. 

Supt. C. M. Bardwell of East Aurora, IIl., has 
been re-elected for the next year. 


intendent of schools at Ann Arbor. 

Supt. W. F. Hall of Russellville, Ark., has been 
re-elected for his sixth term, at a salary of $1,800 
per year. 

Supt. M. M. McIntire of Audubon, Ia., has been 
re-elected, with a salary of $2,400. 

Mr. A. W. Moore of West Union, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Oelwein, at 
a salary of $2,400. 

The salary of Supt. J. R. Cougill of Nevada. 
Ia., has been raised from $2,100 to $2,400. 

Supt. L. A. Tyler of Traverse City, Mich., has 
returned to the United States after several 
months of service in France as a Y. M. C. A. 
worker. 

Supt. J. R. McAnelly of Spencer, Ia., has been 
re-elected for the next year, with a salary of 
$2,400. 1 

Mr. H. C. Bell has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Luverne, Ia. 

Mr. E. M. Sipple has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Burlington, Ia. Mr. Sipple en- 
tered upon his duties in June. 

Mr. A. E. Johnson of Graettinger, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Luverne. 

Mr. A. C. Eldredge, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Cleveland, O., has been appointed on 
the State Board of Education. 

The salary of Supt. Ernest C. Hartwell of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been raised to $10,009. 

Mr. M. H. Read of Lawrence, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Holton, to 
succeed Mr. Leamer. 

Supt. A. A. Hoover of Union City, O., has been 
given a year’s leave of absence for the restora- 
tion of his health. Mr. Hoover has been con- 
nected with the Union City schools for the past 
thirty years. 

Mr. T. D. Brooks has resigned from the presi- 
dency of the Southeastern State Normal School at 
Durant, Okla. Mr. Brooks has entered upon a 
special course of study at a higher institution of 
learning. 


(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Measures of Musical Talent 
By Prof. C. E. Seashore 


The “Measures of Musical Talent,’ prepared by Professor C. E. Sea- 
shore, Head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, and Dean 
of the Graduate School of the University of Iowa, are now available in 
the form of Phonograph Records. 


Are you interested in the discovery and encouragement of Musical 
Talent? Do you believe special advantage in music should be given to 
those who have superior talent? Do you believe that the organization 
of music in the schools should be based upon scientific information about 
talent? Do you believe in serving the community by follow-up work in 
the interests of the musically talented? If so, the Seashore “Measures 
of Musical Talent” records will be a most welcome aid to you. 













The numbers and names are as follows: Special Price to School 


$80.00 
A 7536 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Pitch, No. 1A. 





12in. \ Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Pitch, No. 1B. Columbia School Grafonola 
: ‘ with Pushmobile 

A 7537 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Intensity, No. 2A. 

12in. \ Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Intensity, No. 2B. Doors fitted with lock and key. 
f ; Seven shelves for records. 

A 7538 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Time, No. 3A. 


i i Reproducer, winding-crank and turn- 
12in. | Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Time, No. 3B. table may be locked in pushmobile. 


; Either Oak or Mah . 
A 7539 ‘ Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Consonance, No. 4A. a a ee Teer 
12in. ( Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Consonance, No. 4B. 


A 7540 ! Measures of Musical Talent, Tonal Memory, No. 5A. 
12in. | Measures of Musical Talent, Tonal Memory, No. 5B. 












Every school that has the musical interests of the pupils and the com- 
munity at heart should have a set of these test records. They are as essen- 
tial to the work in music as are the tests in Reading, Spelling and Arith- 
metic. 


The complete outfit of Measures of Musical Talent consists of five 
12-inch double-dise records and a Manual of Instructions and Interpreta- 


tions. The price complete, $7.50, at any Columbia dealer. | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
A complimentary copy of the Manual of Instructions and Interpreta- | - Sh ine Ma City 
case nm ; 
tions will be sent upon request. | es (Check subject desired) 
ical M tM 1 
Grefcecia in the Clams Ric 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Music Appreciation Record List 0 
| “Music Moods” Bulletin 0 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY err: 
Woolworth Building, New York City | Town. 
W ' | State .. a 
WeSeKSJeSSSSeSSeSSeSeSeeeSesSeeeeeKeeeesee' “mm marerins.. 
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Safety provided 
in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 

































































These New 


SNatetais 


Reg. U 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 





They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2} inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 

, apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 


representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 




















TO THE GLORY OF THE 
AMERICAN TEACHER 


— the very spirit of the American people 
and American life during the war was re- 
flected in the schoolroom. 


All over the country in this natural work- 


shop and social gathering place of children, 
pupils were asking the teachers what they 


could do to help. Here came the test of 
the efficiency of the American School. 


To many a schoolmaster came convincing 
proof that the school will relate itself to 
real life to fulfil its highest mission. 


The children were reading the news, they 
were hearing and talking about it; they 
were going to motion pictures about the 
world war and thinking things over. 


During your vacation why not study mo- 
tion pictures and how they may help in 
your school? Get hold of the principle of 


educational value that governs the interest 


of children in motion pictures. 





Two masters of observation were Newton 
and Galileo. One watched an apple fall 
and discovered the law of gravitation. The 
other watched the heavens and saw that 
the earth moves. 


Train the powers of observation of school 
children by motion pictures, and you will 
develop their power of thought. 


This can be done where the teacher has 
the closest co-operation of the best select- 
ed film service. 


We wish our friends who are educators to 
study our methods of teaching through 
motion pictures by visiting the Communi- 
ty Motion Picture Bureau in New York and 
seeing our methods. Write or visit the 
Home Office at 46 West 24th Street, New 
York City. 


Community 
Motion Picture 
Bureau 


46 West 24th Street 
NEW YORK 
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The advantage of the School Lunch Room is no longer a theory. 


It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities the country over. Our 
position as headquarters for Lunch Room or Cafeteria Equipment should commend us to your consideration when buying. You will find 
our goods and our service superior to others. Our experts will design a Lunch Room or Cafeteria to meet your special requirements, 


If your school now serves lunches you should have a copy of our catalog. It will guide you to economical purchases of Lunch Room 


or Cafeteria Equipment. No matter what your requirements may be, we can furnish just what you want at the price you want to pay. 


aLBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


General Catalog......... Book Y19 
Lunch Room Book...... Book Y10 


Write for these Catalogs: 
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(Concluiled from Page 70) 

Supt. J. H. Francis of Columbus, O., will re- 
turn to the superintendency on July first. Mr. 
Francis has been in Washington for the past two 
years in charge of school gardening work. 

Mr. Charles D. A. Dawson has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Dawson will have charge of 
the department of statistics, census and attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Edwin S. Monroe of Muskogee, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ham- 
mond, Ind. Mr. Monroe is a graduate of Illinois 
Wesleyan University and Hanover College, and 
has been head of the Muskogee schools for ten 
years. 

Supt. A. C. Hampton of LaGrande, Ore., has 
been re-elected for a second term, at an increased 
salary. 

Mr. H. M. Dubois, principal of the high school 
at LaGrande, Ore., has been re-elected for the 
next year. 

Supt. Arthur S. Hudson of Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
has announced his resignation, effective with the 
close of the school year. 

Mr. C. W. Street of Yankton, S. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mankato, 
Minn., at a salary of $2,800 per year. Mr. Street 
is a graduate of Carleton College and of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He formerly filled super- 
intendencies at Redwood Falls and at Glencoe, 
Minn. 

Supt. M. D. Chittenden of Burlington, Vt., has 
been re-elected. 

Mr. James M. Tilley, assistant superintendent 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, to succeed C. J. Waits. Mr. 
Harry Mowery is being considered as a successor 
to Mr. Tilley. 

Supt. J. A. Whiteford of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been re-elected with an increased salary of 
$6,000 per year. 

Mr. W. A. Ziegler, an instructor in the College 
of Science, Literature and Arts at the University 


.» Of Minnesota, has been elected superintendent of 


schools at Thief River Falls, Minn. Mr. Ziegler 


is at present pursuing a post-graduate course at 
the University and will take up his new duties in 
September. 

Supt. J. A. Whiteford of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
who has been given an increase of $2,000 in salary, 
raising it to $6,000, was approached last Septem- 
ber with a request that he go to France as an 
educational expert for the Y. M. C. A. War Work 
Council. Supt. Whiteford, at the board’s request, 
declined the position, and remained in charge of 
the school system. The new contract takes effect 
in August and is for one year. 

Supt. A. J. Stoddard of Beatrice, Neb., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, at an increased 
salary of $3,000. 

Supt. Wm. Davenport of Medford, Ore., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term at a salary 
of $2,700 for 1919 and 1920, and $3,000 for 1921. 
Supt. Davenport’s re-election and increase were 
given in recognition of the excellent service ren- 
dered during the past year. It was shown that 
the general efficiency of the school system had 
been raised fifty per cent. 


THE NEW SCHOOL CODE FOR NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

The state of New Hampshire has adopted a 
progressive piece of legislation to further the in- 
terests of the schools and to raise the standards 
of supervision. In brief, the code provides as 
follows: 

The school board of every district shall provide 
standard elementary schools for at least 36 weeks 
in each year at such places in the district as will 
best serve the interests of education and give to 
all the pupils within the district as nearly equal 
advantages as are practicable. 

A standard school as that term is used in this 
act is one maintained for at least 36 weeks in 
each year, in a suitable and sanitary building, 
equipped with approved furniture, books, maps 
and other necessary appliances, taught by an ap- 
proved teacher, directed and supervised by an 
approved superintendent, with suitable provision 
for the care of the health and physical welfare 
of all pupils. 


Each school] district in the state shall pay to 


the state treasurer on or before December 1 in 
each year, as its share of the expense incident 
to state-wide supervision of the public schools, a 
sum equal to two dollars for each child residing 
in the district who was enrolled in the public 
school in the last preceding school year, and the 
selectmen shall annually assess upon the value 
of the ratable estate of the district a sum suffi- 
cient for this purpose. 

For each child residing in town and attending 
any public school $2 will be payable December 1, 
1919. The selectmen should assess to meet this 
obligation. 

The selectmen in each town shall assess an an- 
nual tax of $3.50 on each $1,000 of the value of 
the ratable estate taxable therein for the support 
of the public schools. 

The school board of each district in its annual 
report shall state in detail the additional sums 
of money, if any, which will be required during 
the ensuing fiscal year for the support of the 
public schools, for the purchase of textbooks, 
scholars’ supplies, flags and appurtenances, and 
for the payment of the tuition of the pupils in 
the district in high schools and academies in 
accordance with chapter 96 of the Laws of 1901, 
and for the payment of all other statutory obli- 
gations of the district. The selectmen of the 
town, in their next annual assessment, shrill 
assess upon the taxable property of the district a 
sum sufficient to meet the obligations above enu- 
merated, with such alterations thereof as may be 
voted by the district, and when collected shall 
pay the same over to the district treasurer. 

In any district in which the money produced 
by a tax of $5 on $1,000 of the value of the ratable 
estates in the district is insufficient to maintain 
the required elementary and special schools, the 
state board shall provide the balance of the 
money necessary from the money appropriated 
for that purpose by the provisions of this act. In 
districts so aided the state board, acting thru the 
local school boards, sha!l administer all money 
available for the maintenance of the public 
schools and shall account for the money raised by 


the districts as well as that furnished by the 
state. 
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“BIG BUSINESS” BUYS 
WOLFF PLUMBING 
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Washrooms of the Continental Can Company of Clearing, Illinois. 


™ 
L. 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices 255 N. Hoyne Ave., Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St., 


J.J. Daly, Plumbing Contractor. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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HEREVER long life, 
constant service and 
high efficiency are 

demanded of plumbing, 
there WOLFF Products 
command the interest of 
owner, architect and con- 
tractor. 


For installations of any size 
specify WOLFF Plumbing 
and be safe. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL-SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


be purchased and a home for the principal 
teacher, preferably a man with a family, pro- 
vided. Transportation should be provided in 
school-owned automobiles. These factors should 
stand as the minimum consolidated school plant. 
Where the district at first brings in only enough 
pupils for two rooms the other two classrooms 
may be used in place of the agriculture and 
home-economics rooms, but there are serious dis- 
advantages here. The equipment may require 
moving later and if pupils are put into the rooms 
as regular classes as the district grows in size 
and perhaps in population there may be no ex- 
tensions provided for these most necessary fea- 
tures of rural education until a high-school is 
needed. There will be types of three kinds, as 
to size, climatic variation, and inventive varia- 
tion. New types will long continue to be in- 
vented. North Dakota and Louisiana will have 
considerable climatic differences and there will 
be almost as many types as to size as there are 
rooms and special features. There may also be 
one-story, one-story and separate heating room, 
two story, and two-story and’ small-basement 
heater types. There will also be specifications 
as to materials of construction and cost. These 
cannot be entered into here. Help can usually 
be had from the U. S. Bureau of Education and 
from the State Department of Public Education 
in the capital city. No consolidated school 
shonld be erected without the full approval of 
the State Department mentioned and this should 
have in its employ a school hygienist who is con- 
versant with the details of consolidated-school 
architecture and practical building problems in 
the state. Teachers should use every effort in 


securing educational school plants and rigid 
supervision from the educational point of view. 

I have herein intended to recommend for 
serious consideration the one-story building with 
a single row of classrooms built in the form of a 
wide U flanked by a corridor on the inside. 
From the front-center, making the U an E, 
runs back the auditorium, gymnasium and, per- 
haps, the lunchroom. The light is largely from 
the left and overhead but there are windows on 
the right (of pupils as seated) and in cases, on 
the rear (where they would not open into 
another classroom). The classroom is the re- 
verse of the shape now being rigidly made 
standard by the standardizers. Perkins’ plans 
most nearly fit my ideas. 

Most socalled consolidated rural schools today 
are doomed to disappointment from the first by 
needs of the problem. Something may be rea- 
sonably expected from consolidation only when 
we have real consolidation. We can thresh grain 
with a flail but our results cannot be compared 
with those of the best modern threshing 
machines. Let no one say consolidation is a 
failure until he knows not only what kind of 
teachers and curriculum are used but with what 
kind of a school plant they are being helped or 
embarrassed. The well set-up school plant con- 
tributes to the spiritual as does the well set-up 
body. In the words of Browning: 


“And soul helps not body more 
Than body helps soul.” 


THE PLAUSIBLE STRANGER. 
(Concluded from Page 45) 


them have representatives in the field. It is an 
easy matter for a school board to find out from 
the county superintendent whether a salesman 
represents a reliable company and whether a 


NAC 


given article is worth the’ price asked. Any 
honest supply house will encourage investigation 
of this kind. It is a good idea to beware of any- 
one who has a “cure-all” to sell and who cannot 
wait until you consult with your superintendent. 
Have you ever met the plausible stranger? 


LAWS. 


The Iowa legislature has just passed a law 
which requires the closing of all schools in which 
the attendance falls below seven. The new law 
will have the effect of closing three thousand 


schools and will permit a large saving in main- 
tenance expenses. 

The Ohio Senate has defeated the Cable “house” 
bill requiring county boards of education to be 
elected directly by the people instead of by presi- 
dents of township and village boards. The defeat 
of the bill has prevented a modification of the 
school code of 1914. 

The Minnesota state senate has adopted the 
educational appropriation bill providing $12,759.- 
996 for educational purposes for the next two 
years. 

The State Legislature of Ohio has turned over 
to Governor Cox for signature the Freeman teach- 
ers’ pension bill which provides for the taking 
over of existing pension systems. Teachers not 
in a city pension system on September 1, 1920, 
and those entering the profession after that date, 
are required to become members. After three 
years’ consecutive teaching, a teacher may not be 
removed except for cause. 

Legislation to carry out the fifty-fifty plan of 
teachers’ salary increases has been presented in 
the Pennsylvania House. The bill which is sup- 
ported by Representative Catlin, provides for 
teachers receiving $200 or less a month. The cost 
of the measure would be $2,500,000 for the state 
each year and similar amounts for each district. 

Governor Townsend of Delaware has signed the 
new school code bill passed by the state legisla- 
ture. The law which goes into effect at once, 
provides that the governor shall appoint all the 
school commissioners for one year, after which 
they will be elected by the voters of the district. 
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CLOW ; 
a 


~/| School Remodeling Time 


brings up the m—e——_ 
subject of Noes 


2 C =f 


Plumbing _ 
Fixtures 


because they have proven superior. In hundreds 
of schools from coast to coast Clow fixtures are 
giving most remarkable service and show inter- 
esting savings for school boards. 
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Clow Automatic Water Closets in actual use in one school Pee ee: 
alone showed a net saving of over 11,000,000 gallons of 
water in one year amounting to a money saving of over oti 
$650. And we can prove it. ae 


Another school board found after using Clow Automatic 
Closets for 20 years, they had cost so little for maintenance 
and repairs, the amount couldn’t be estimated. These same ith: it 
fixtures were in such good condition they were again installed raven 

in a remodeled building. 


The Clow Hygeia Bubbling Drinking Fountain is germ proof, 
no metal can touch lips, no earthenware can be taken into 
the mouth —no sharp edges. 


Especially recommended wherever children are because there 
are no loose parts. It is a safe sanitary fountain and like all 


‘es : ) 4 a % 
C i. O \ \ | M3125 Tutoric. Madden’s Patent 
appliances it represents the best that human skill and ingenuity has yet been able to devise. 
* rs ] 
Built To Do Away With Trouble 


Clow quality is only equalled by Clow Service,—quick 
deliveries always. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 





534 - 546 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Illinois CLOW 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York St. Louis Minneapolis 
M 4535 Wall Type Detroit San Francisco Milwaukee Philadelphia 









































HEAVY DUTY 
TERNATIONAL HEAT ER 


Alert minds fand healthy bodies in the 
schoolroom depend upon fresh air and 
equable temperature. 


To warm large areas perfectly requires a 
powerful heater. 





The INTERNATIONAL Heavy Duty Heater 
as its name implies is designed for just 
such service. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 957-S 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHUA, N. H. 








KEWANEE School Heating Boilers 

















KEWANEE SMOKELESS FIREBOX BOILER—Portable Type. 


KEWANEE Smokeless Firebox Boilers 
burn soft coal without smoke. 


A smoking chimney is proof positive that 
at least 20% of your coal is being wasted. 


Thousands of KEWANEE Boilers installed in 
schools throughout the United States and Canada 
are saving coal and giving satisfaction in every way. 


Are you going to build a school this year? 
Then write for KEWANEE “On the Job’—it tells why. 


Mmuiiiiit 
KEWANEE 
RADIATORS 
iD 2 ‘ 


PPP) NJ 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 

NBW YORK LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY DALLAS 

ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
TOLEDO CLEVELAND 
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HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK MILLS, N. Y. 
Walter G. Frank. Architect, Utica, N. Y. 


P E E R L E S S —Without a peer— 


—Without an equal. 





We lead—let those who care to, follow. 


VERY progressive step in the science of Unit 
Heating and Ventilating has been made by the 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 


Extravagant claims read well—but, the proof is the 
experience of those who pay the fuel and operating 
costs. Write to any school where the PEERLESS 
UNIT SYSTEM is installed and get the benefit of 
their knowledge of its results. A list supplied on 
request. Catalog*also, for the asking. 


The features that make the PEERLESS UNIT 
SYSTEM without an equal are embodied only in the 
Heating and Ventilating Units manufactured By us. 


We stand squarely behind every installation with a 
cast-iron guarantee. 


We strive to please, and we do satisfy. 
Our engineering staff is at your disposal. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION C0., Inc. 


521-523 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














School Rooms Should 





Not Be Swept 


The way to remove dust is to 
remove it —not to scatter it with 
brooms, brushes, feather dusters, etc., 
which simply spread it through the 
air. Dust-filled air is nearly as great 
a menace to the health of pupils as 
impure drinking water. Read in last 
month’s JOURNAL, our full page 
advertisement giving a list of schools 
equipped with the 


TUEC 


Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner 


We are installing TUEC Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems in old school build- 
ings all over the country. If your 
school has none, it does not need any 
other improvement so urgently. We 
furnish free engineering service for 
installation, and would be glad to 
send full information to anyone in- 
terested. 


United Electric Company 


CANTON, OHIO 
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temperature regulation. 





A New Buildingr 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depends: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 


Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is complete and adequate without automatic 
The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, 


(Offices in all large cities) 


The 


Wisconsin 








ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

The Minnesota State Board of Control has an- 
nounced a series of summer courses in mental 
deficiency. to be given at the Faribault School for 
Feeble-Minded. The faculty for the special school 
will include J. Harold Williams, director of re- 
search in the state school at Whittier, Cal.; 
Bertha M. Luckey, chief examiner in the psycho- 
logical clinic in the public schools of Cleveland, 
O.; Meta L. Anderson, supervisor of defective 
classes at Newark, N. J. 

Masonville, N. J. A ten-month school term is 
proposed for the schools. The longer term is 
favored by the school children. 

Springfield, Ill. The child welfare committee 
of the women’s council of defense has cooperated 
with the several clubs and social organizations in 
the matter of providing scholarships for children 
who are unable to finish their school course. 
Financial aid is to be provided by the citizens 
and the board of education offers to furnish books 
and supplies. 

Thief River Falls, Minn. The board has estab- 
lished a kindergarten, to be opened with the be- 
ginning of the next school term. It is planned 
to offer a half-day session for children on one 
side of the town and a similar half-day for those 
on the other side. 

Fifty per cent less permits were issued to boys 
between 14 and 16 during the month of April, 
1919, than during April of the previous year, 
according to a recent report of Mr. Frank J. Ses- 
sions, Supervisor of employed minors at Daven- 
port, Ia. Mr. Sessions showed that during 1919 
there were only sixteen permits issued, as against 
33 in 1918. The war period which caused large 
numbers of minors to leave school and enter em- 
ployment resulted in a big increase of permits 
during the four month period from July to 
November. 

An ill effect of the war demand has been the 
fact that many boys who left school to work are 
reluctant to work at present wages and are in- 
clined to idle their time rather than to return to 
school or to accept the readjusted and reduced 
wages. 


The back-to-school campaign inaugurated by 
the government has been effectively carried out 
in Davenport thru the cooperation of the parent- 
teachers’ association. As soon as a pupil gives 
notice that he will leave school, a notice is sent 
to the chairman of the parents’ association in the 
district in which the child lives. The chairman 
then visits the parents and argues with them the 
importance of keeping the children in school. 
Thru this means many children are kept in school 
and parents are made to realize the importance 
of giving their children the best education they 
can possibly afford. 

Mr. Sessions points out that the intermediate 
schools have a wholesome effect in keeping chil- 
dren at their studies. Pleasant environment re- 
sults in a deeper interest in school work and a 
more rapid advancement. 

The school board of Des Moines, Ia., has 
worked out plans thru which it is proposed to 
have a comprehensive truant system. It is the 
purpose of the board to combine the employment 
department with the truancy department and to 
place in charge a man who is peculiarly fitted by 
temperament and training for the position. 


Constructive investigation and cooperation in 
the schools of Portland, Ore., together with their 
general progress, were thoroly discussed by the 
citizens’ committee of one hundred at a recent 
organization meeting. Three matters which the 
committee has in hand for immediate attention 
are the investigation of problems relating to the 
bond issue, the teachers’ salary question and the 
impending election of a school director. 

Among the suggestions relative to the scope of 
the committee’s work which were presented by 
various members were the following: The pre- 
sentation of constructive advice and assistance to 
the school board, a publicity campaign, designed 
to awaken public interest in the public schools 
and their needs; the direct discussion of school 
children and their educational requirements; the 
appointment of sub-committees to prepare re- 
ports, after thoro investigation, on various phases 
of schoo! affairs. 

The meeting was completely harmonious, tho 
slightly vague and inclined to generalizing, owing 








to the fact that it was but in the formative period. 
Speakers laid stress upon the fact that they are 
not inclined to criticise, but that they feel certain 
there is room for improvement in. Portland’s 
school system, and that it is their purpose as 
citizens to render such service as their findings 
indicate the need for. 

The charge was made that a school survey, 
taken several years ago, has never received the 
attention that its recommendations merited, and 
that not one of those recommendations ever has 
been placed in effect. This survey, it was sug- 
gested, might form an admirable base from which 
to begin operations. 

Tho the central labor council deemed it unwise 
to join with other civic organizations in the com- 
mittee, by direct representation the committee of 
100 bears the names of several prominent labor 
men. Oscar W. Horne, elected member of the 
executive committee, is one of these. Others are: 
Mrs. L. Gee, Frank Hannan, Clint P. Holgate, 
George Howell, Ray McGinnis, E. E. Pettingill, 
H. A. Rice and Eugene E. Smith. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Charles F. Limbach of New Philadelphia, 
O., has been re-elected for a five-year term. 

Mr. H. E. Waits of Princeton, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ludington, 
Mich., at a salary of $2,600. 

Supt. Arthur F. Harman of Selma, Ala., has 
been re-elected for the next year at a substantial 
increase in salary. Supt. Harman is entering 
upon his twelfth year of service at Selma. 

Mr. W. F. Dykes, a well known educator in 
Georgia school circles and formerly principal of 
the Boys’ High School at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed J. C. 
Wardlaw. Mr. Dykes who was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Wardlaw ending Septem- 
ber first, was re-elected for the full term of one 
year at the regular May meeting of the board. 

Prof. Dykes has been connected with the At- 
lanta schools for more than twenty years. For 
eleven years he was principal of the Boys’ High 
School and for the past several months he has 
been connected with the Fulton County High 
School System. 
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For Installation in Schools 
“NONCO” Fixtures are Superior 


The health of the child is safeguarded 
where ‘‘Nonco”’ Plumbing Fixtures are in- 
stalled. This is of prime importance, but at 
the same time ‘‘ Nonco”’ fixtures are built to 
withstand hard usage. These fixtures are of 
correct design, and the mechanical operation 
is perfect. 


“NONCO” PLUMBING FIXTURES 


are the result of over half a century of experi- 
ence in manufacturing plumbing fixtures for 
schools. Our broad, liberal policy and honestly 
made products have served to establish the 
mee superiority of ‘‘Nonco”’ products for school 
hide a installation. 
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Our Specialists on School Plumbing are at your service. 


| N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


BRANCHES and } LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SELLING AGENCIES MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


Write today for suggestions 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


PUEBLO, COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
HOUSTON, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

















THE YPSILANTI SCHOOL DECISION. 
Thru a recent decision of the Circuit Court of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., the color line in the schools has 
been eliminated with the order to close the Adams 
Street School and to provide other accommoda- 
tions for the two hundred colored children who 
have attended it in the past. 


The city of Ypsilanti has a colored population 
of approximately eight hundred persons who live 
in a segregated section of the first ward. In this 
ward there is a school population of 431 of whom 
two hundred are colored children. The Adams 
Street School which came into existence several 
years ago, has continued to exist thru the desire 
of the white population and by sufferance of the 
colored race. During the past few years efforts 
had been made by the school authorities to make 
the school function in the life of the colored 
population and some opposition had arisen. The 
trouble culminated last summer when the board 
submitted a proposition to the voters of the dis- 
trict for a new building to serve the school and 
the community. Led on by outside influence, the 
colored people voted against the proposition 
which resulted in the failure of the project and 
the subsequent litigation in the court. 

In the suit brought by Walter Robbins and 
Herman Kersey against the board, the plaintiffs 
contended that the Adams School was being main- 
tained by the board in an insanitary condition, 
and that it was without proper sewage, light and 
heat. They also contended that the school was 
conducted as a separate school for the colored 
children of the surrounding district who had not 
attained a higher grade than the sixth. 


In making its decision, the court acknowledged 
that sufficient evidence had been submitted to 
show that the school in its present condition was 
insanitary but it also pointed out that the board 
had done what it thought best for the colored chil- 
dren and that it had gone a long way in hiring 
efficient teachers and in improving the civic con- 
ditions of the community. 


The important question, in the court’s judg- 
ment, was whether the school was being con- 
ducted by the board for the children of negro 
parents of the ward in such a way as to compel 


the children, because they are colored, to attend 
the school, and at the same time to permit white 
children of the district to attend ouside schools. 


The court maintained that the maintenance of 
the school was an act of discrimination against 
the colored children and that in view of the pro- 
visions of the Michigan law, it was a violation 
of the common law of the state and of the stat- 
utes of the state. The court cited a number of 
important decisions from Supreme Court cases to 
support its contention that all residents of a state 
have an equal right to attend any school and that 
they may not be discriminated against because of 
race or color. 

The court in rendering its decision ordered that 
the school be kept open for the remainder of the 
present term in order that the pupils might re- 
ceive the proper credits and that at the end of 
that time it be discontinued. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Sutherland Courier, at Sutherland, Ia., in 
a recent issue, devoted a page and a half to the 
work of the schools during the past year. The 
article was intended to be a means of publicity 
for school patrons and taxpayers and to show the 
patriotic work undertaken by the pupils during 
the period of the war. Among the subjects cov- 
ered by the article were conservation of health, 
classificaticn and progress of pupils, measure- 
ment of children’s achievements, and cost of 
school maintenance. 

The superintendents, supervisors and teachers 
of the country have been asked to cooperate with 
Mr. Otis W. Caldwell and Mr. S. A. Courtis, in a 
plan to determine how well American school 
children of the present day can answer certain 
examination questions originally given in the 
Boston school in 1845. The report which was 
made by the school committee at that time is 
sufficiently detailed to permit of interesting com- 
parisons in history, geography, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, vocabulary and natural philosophy. 


Altho not all of the questions are considered 
valid for school work of the present day, it is 
planned to make a selection of about thirty ques- 
tions suitable for eighth grade children and to 
provide about 50,000 copies of test papers, instruc- 





tions and other material. Thirty thousand of 
these will be distributed, gratis, among represen- 
tative cities of the country and the remainder 
will be sold at cost to those who will return 
copies of their results for the general tabulations. 

The tests will be given between May 15th and 
June ist and will require about one hundred min- 
utes of class time. Scoring and tabulations are 


simple and will take from four to eight hours 
depending on the size of the class. 

School officials and teachers who are interested 
in obtaining these questions should address Mr. 


S. A. Courtis at 82 Eliot St., Detroit, Mich. 


Supt. John P. Garber, in a recent article, dis- 
cusses the classification and care of handicapped 
children as carried on in Philadelphia schools. 
Supt. Garber points out that such children may 
be divided into two classes, those who may be 
trained to live an independent life with normal 
people, and those who will always have to live 
under the guidance and care of others. Philadel- 
phia has special classes for the training of an- 
aemic and undernourished children, classes for 
crippled children and still other classes for those 
recovering from illness, those who are retarded 
because of frequent change of residence, and 
those who are classed as truants or incorrigibles. 
At present, no provision has been made for the 
deaf, blind, semi-blind and those with special 
defects. 


Supt. Garber points to the pending bill in the 
legislature providing for state aid for each school 
district undertaking the establishment of classes 
for the handicapped and urges that public-spirited 
citizens give their support to the measure. 

The Central California Schoolimasters’ Club, at 
its annual meeting in Fresno, Cal., on April 25, 
adopted a resolution recommending that citizens 
in general, and school officials in particular, take 
action designating each new school building 
erected during the next year as a memorial to 
heroes of the world war. It is intended that the 
buildings shall be erected with this idea in mind 
and that they shall be dedicated to the men who 
offered their all in the cause of freedom and as a 
living inspiration to the youth of the community. 
Mr. Cree T. Work introduced the motion. 
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KEEP the children well and you have made 
the school work 50% more efficient. 


Nothing is harder than teaching backward chil- 
dren--children stunted by lack of food and fresh, 
pure air. Health in a child means a clear, keen 


brain able to grasp and assimilate the classroom 
teaching. 


“Sirocco” equipment in the school means an 
ample supply of pure, fresh air at all times. In 
winter, air warmed and purified to the proper 
degree for health and comfort--in summer, cooled 
and conditioned to the right temperature for the 
best studying conditions. 


Many of the best known schools, as well as 
those lesser known, are “Sirocco” equipped. All 
over the United States these schools stand as 
working testimonials to “Sirocco” results. 


Our sales engineers are ready to co-operate with 
any school architect, school superintendent, or 
anyone interested in school ventilating equip- 
ment in which “Sirocco” is being considered. 


Our offices are conveniently located. 


AMERICAN RLOWER (COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in All Large Cities 








Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd. 


Windsor, Ontario 
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A Positive Solution 


of your 


Pencil Sharpener Problems 


The “Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners” offers a variety 
of high-grade machines in both hand-feed and automatic 
styles FOR SCHOOLROOM USE. 


A Pencil Sharpener in Every Classroom 


School-board officials owe it to scholars and to teachers to 
furnish time and material saving equipment. 


Pencil sharpening is one of the biggest of schoolroom problems. Our sharp- 
eners solve them positively and permanently, and at low cost. Select 
the type of machine best suited to your needs and order today. 


The ‘‘Chicago”’ 


Pencil Sharpener 


Most for the money— 
will not break leads. 
Sharpens standard size 
pencils, and will auto- 
matically stop cutting DEXTER YG 
once point is produced. 


The ‘‘ Dexter’”’ 


QUALITY hand-feed ™ 
sharpener. Sharpens all sizes of pen- 
cils and crayons. Automatically pro- 
duces any point from blunt to fine. 


The ‘‘Dandy”’ 


Automatic feed prevents pencil waste. 
Sharpens all sizes of pencils and cray- 
ons. Automatically stops cutting 
when desired point (blunt or fine) is 
produced. Especially adapted for 
schoolroom use. Strong and durable. 











a 





If -—~ > + = -- 
Other Models: Junior, Wizard, Ideal, || ° ° 

Climax No.2. il auuniite enachinee. | Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
See your supply dealer or write direct. 1500 GARLAND BUILDING CHICAGO 








EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD FLY A 
BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U. S. Government, the large Munici- 
palities and MAJORITY of Schools thruout the country 


BEST BY TEST 
FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
For Sale by all First Class Dealers 








Paper Does Not Curl or Blister fi nee 
Under Sahoo! Use: 
Photo-Desk and 


GLEICH’S No. 800 Gluey Pastes 


Ideal Paste Powder 


VELveT Paste ““™ 


SNOW WHITE VERY STRONG NICE TO USE 











Produced Under 
| The Same Perfect Conditions as 
Gleich’s Black or Blue Black 


| | AMERICAN SCHOOL INK 


Obtainable in Any Size Container 
from Quart Bottles to 
50-Gal. Barrels. 


We Supply Inks and Standardize Your Ink 
Pastes to Fit the and Paste Purchases 
Particular Needs of with us and Secure 
Schools. Serviceable Economy. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


Ask for Prices on 
Your Year’s Requirements 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














American Flag Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAG 


AND 


BANNERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








WOOL BUNTING 


Silk, Cotton, Felt and Other Materials from the Cheapest to the 
Most Expensive Grades. Embroidered, Sewed, Painted and 
Printed Flags of All Nations. Special Flags and Banners, De- 
signed for All Occasions, at short notice. Advertising Flags and 
Signs our specialty. 


American Flag Company 


73-77 Mercer Street 54-56 West Lake St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“Wilson Reverso” Windows 


are the most satisfactory for schools 


ee 








Fire Protection for Schools 


improves fire fighting efficiency and pre- 
vents loss of life. Every Teacher and 
Fire Chief should urge installation of 
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Blaze Extinguishers 


in every home, school, church, factory and 
office building. Blaze Extinguishers can be 
handled by women and children successfully. 





Blaze Extinguishers 


are the only positive protection 
against fire. They are perfect in con- 
struction, positive in action, and the 
most efficient fire extinguishers in the 
world. Require no recharging until 
used. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


INSTANTANEOUS IN ACTION 
RUST PROOF NO HOSE. 


Read Hudson Maxim’s Letter . 


I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and it is 
my opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made for the 
purpose for which it is intended. It has the very great advantage 
that it is always instantly 5 ye its operableness pee | abso- 
lutely unaffected by time. It requires no re-charging until used. 

Not the least advantageous feature of the extinguisher is the 
harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no injurious effect 
on anything that it may strike when putting out a fire. 

I can see no defects in the device. I ratulate you upon 
the device, and wish you the greatest possible success, which 
you deserve. Faithfully yours, 

HUDSON MAXIM. 





BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 
250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen:—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was built here during the years 
1915 and 1916. 

I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
frames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 
cleaned from the inside. 

I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have proven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to 
use your product. Yours truly, A L. PILLSBURY 


‘WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Galvanized Iron Underwri- Acid Bottle P. 8.— Hudson Maxim is Chairman of the United States 
ters’ Windows, also Rolled Steel, and the hardware complete for Wood Windows. (cut ¢ size) Consulting Board. 





Hermetically 
Glass Sealed 


Wilson Reverso 
Patented 








27th and So. Wells Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





McFARLAND-HYD 


MANUFACTURED BY ——————— 


E CO. 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 








SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Beverly, Mass. Of 2,947 pupils in the schools, 
the school physician has found 2,375 who need 
dental treatment. 

Cincinnati, O. The health department has co- 
operated with the board of education in the estab- 
lishment of child-welfare stations in the schools. 
The board has designated a number of schools 
which will be used as distributing centers for 
fresh milk and ice and also as Clinics for chil- 
dren of the district. 

The local chapter of the Red Cross at Toledo, 
la., has engaged a nurse for instruction and in- 
spection purposes in the schools of Toledo, 
Montour, Garwin and some rural districts. 

The anti-tuberculosis Society of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has asked the board of education to in- 
clude in each new building erected a_ well 
equipped open air classroom. To date, the board 
has not included such rooms and the local society 
has under its care about 150 children who are in 
need of open air treatment. 

Wilmington, Del. The board has included in 
its budget appropriations for school nurses and 
medical inspection. 

School medical inspectors of St. Joseph, Mo., 


recently conducted a semi-annual inspection of 
the pupils. The inspections were made in all 
grades from the second to and including the 
eighth and were carried out with the aid of a 


number of volunteers from the medical profes- 
sion. 

Tulsa, Okla. An open air school has been 
opened. The children are housed in two tents. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has placed the 
school lunchrooms on a business basis and has 
issued a call for bids from persons experienced in 
running lunchrooms. The change has been made 
in the interest of economy and efficiency in tne 
lunchroom service and of better all-around ser- 
vice from domestic science instructors. 

State Supt. E. G. Gowans of Utah has ad- 
dressed letters to the county superintendents of 
the state relative to the provisions of the recent- 
ly enacted physical education law. Dr. Dowans 
has outlined the plans of the state board regard- 


ing the department of health education and child 
welfare provided under the bill and has urged 
that every district that can possibly do so, secure 
the full-time service of a well-trained physician. 

The University of Utah will offer a summer 
course for health supervisors and nurses. In this 
way it is planned that any school supervisors 
who are not fully qualified can take the special 
work at the university before entering upon their 
tasks. 

Flint, Mich. The board has appropriated 
$10,000 for dental clinics and health purposes for 
the next school year. It has been pointed out that 
thirty per cent of the school children have dis- 
eased tonsils and more than ninety per cent have 
dental defects. 

The first test of the work in education for child 
health and development has been begun at the 
Plainview School, near Springfield, Mo., by the 
State Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. Inspections will be made of the eyesight, 
hearing, height and general physical development 
and a report will be made to the parents. 

Chicago, Ill. Eight additional penny lunch- 
rooms have been opened in the schools. The addi- 
tions make a total of forty. 

A recent report of the school medical inspector 
of Nashville, Tenn., shows that the free clinic 
has done spendid work during the past year. The 
clinic was opened in 1914 and has a staff com- 
posed of white doctors, a white dentist and a 
white nurse, and two colored doctors. 

The report shows that during the past year 
there were 4,756 examinations and treatments. 
There were 916 medical operations and 4,206 
dental treatments. Two hundred and eighty-five 
children had defects of the eye, ear, nose or 
throat, 35 had contagious diseases and 234 had 
dental defects. 

A study of the children of the Taylor School, 
Cambridge, Mass., recently revealed that 32 per 
cent were undernourished. As a result of the in- 
vestigation the children were placed in charge of 
a committee which provided warm, nourishing 
food on arrival in the morning and at the noon 
meal. All the children made gains of from one- 
half to one pound a week. 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Sixth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Conven- 

tion held recently at the University of Pennsyl- 


‘vania, exceeded all records for attendance and 


interesting discussions. More than two thousand 
persons from all parts of the state and adjoining 
states attended the meetings and the registration 
exceeded by 25 per cent any previous record. 

The program was distinctly constructive. 
Among the most notable features was the report 
of the Bureau of Educational Measurements of 
the University, presented by Dr. Harlan Upde- 
graff, Director, and L. A. King, Assistant Direc- 
tor. The announcement that the Bureau has 
superintended the giving of 200,000 tests in arith- 
metic and 70,000 tests in silent reading in the 
schools of Pennsylvania since September, 1918, 
made a deep impression upon the visiting school- 
men. Not only was this department of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Education warmly commended, 
but a more extensive use was urged of this sys- 
tem. Of tests in arithmetic, 100,000 were in 
Philadelphia. 

The formulation of a forward state educational 
movement was another important outcome. It 
included increase in salaries; higher standard of 
teachers. and teacher training; improvement of 
rural schools, including consolidation and a care- 
ful consideration of the county unit. The fea- 
tures of most immediate significance in the pro- 
posed forward movement in education were the 
high standards,set for the new superintendent of 
public instruction and the resolution in favor of 
a state survey. A feeling, that the new state 
superintendent must be protected from interfer- 
ence by political, industrial, financial or other 
selfish interests was strong. 


Another important contribution was the code 
of professional ethics. It was the product of a 
committee of five, working under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. George G. Chambers, director of ad- 
missions of the University, during the past two 
years. The committee studied copies of many of 
the other professions and the digest of the pro- 
fessional codes of teachers in various states and 
cities, presented by Dr. Bagley upon the school- 
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men’s week program two years ago, at which time 
the movement for the professional code in Penn- 
sylvania was started. The code as approved was 
forwarded to the president and the executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Association for 
inclusion in the program of the association next 
December. 

Among the reports of studies already under 
way and which will be further continued were: 
(1) studies in the field of educational guidance, 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur J. Jones, and 
his seminary class in secondary education, and 
(2) consolidation of schools by Dr. George H. 
Becht, and a committee of five county superin- 
tendents, with Thomas A. Beck, superintendent of 
Chester County, as chairman. 

Among a large number of speakers from out- 
side the state were: Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
George H. Betts, School of Education, Boston 
University; Dr. W. S. Monroe, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Indiana; Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. Henry C. Morrison, State Board of Bduca- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., and Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The chief executive officers of the meeting were 
Harlan Updegraff, chairman of the general com- 
mittee, Arthur J. Jones in charge of secondary 
school conferences, and L. A. King, secretary. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Marion, Ind. Traffic warning signs have been 
placed near the school buildings to protect the 
school children from speeding automobiles. 

Louisville, Ky. The school board has adopted 
a policy to continue dancing in the schools so 
long as conditions are satisfactory. An inspec- 
tion visit by a committee of three reported that 
surroundings were satisfactory and that moral 
protection was afforded by the presence of par- 
ents and other adults. 

With the significant warning, “Don’t intrust a 
faithless and autocratic school board with more 
funds,” Mr. Frederick P. Gruenberg, head of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, 
spoke before the City Club on the need for an 











elective and smaller board. He criticized the 
board members for their indifference to the 
wishes of the public and for their attempt to 
tyrannize. Mr. Bruce M. Watson, secretary of the 
Public Education Association, another partisan 
of the smaller board, also spoke before the mem- 
bers of the Club. 

A complete reorganization of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education is to be effected 
following a survey of the school system by a legis- 
lative commission. State Superintendent George 
D. Strayer, who has just been appointed, will co- 
operate with the commission and will be given 
power to effect the reorganization. The salary of 
the superintendent’s office is to be raised to 
$10,000. 

Members of the school board of Philadelphia 
have risen to the defense of Mr. Simon Gratz, 
vice-president of the board, who has been the 
principal object of criticism in an attack directed 
at the board by Dr. Lightner Witmer, professor 
of psychology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Witmer charged that the board “permitted 
and encouraged the employment of personal in- 
fluence” in the election of teachers and he asked 
that an age limit be fixed, beyond which no mem- 
ber may hold office. The board has nine members 
who are 65 or older and the average age for the 
entire board is 68% years. 

The board of education of New York City has 
undertaken an examination of the members of 
the Teachers’ Union to determine their loyalty to 
the board and to the government. The investiga- 
tion was ordered following a meeting at one of 
the school buildings where it is charged veiled 
threats were made against the board and the gov- 
ernment. The investigation is being conducted 
by a committee consisting of Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
Dr. W. L. Ettinger, Wm. E. C. Meyer, assistant 
corporation counsel, and William Grady, secretary 
to Dr. Ettinger. 

Muscatine, Ia. A system of supervised study 
and the possible establishment of a junior high 
school are planned by the board of education. A 
first hand study of the Joliet system has been 
made with a view to a modified form of the same 
in the local schoo] system. 





In the Million Dollar 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


On account of their sturdy 
construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish, Medart 
Steel Lockers are the choice 


of discriminating buyers. 
Illustrated catalog on re- 
quest. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 











A “Save the Schools Society” has been formed 
at Chicago to counteract the activities of Mayor 
Hale Thompson in seeking to prevent the ap- 
pointment of school trustees by direct vote of 
the city council. The new body is composed of 
representative citizens and is pledged to back the 
legislature in removing politics from the school 
system and in aiding the progress of the school 
children. Maj. A. A. Sprague, recently returned 
from military service in France, has been named 
as chairman of the organization and Maj. T. R. 
Gowenlock is executive secretary. 


COLORADO SPRINGS SALARY 
SCHEDULE. 

The school board of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
has revised its rules governing the salaries of 
teachers in high and grade schools. The average 
salary for the grade teacher next year will be 
$1,170 and experienced teachers will be paid 
$1,020 for the first year’s service. The schedule 
which provides for four classes of teachers, ‘reads 
as follows: 

Elementary schools—Class D, teachers with less 
than eighteen months’ experience, will receive 
$900 a year until recommended for advancement; 
Class C, teachers with eighteen months’ experi- 
ence and less than 27, will receive $930 a year 
until advanced; Class B, teachers with 27 months’ 
experience, will receive $960 to $1,020 for the first 
year’s service and until advanced; Class A, teach- 
ers with at least one year in Class B, will be ad- 
vanced to $1,200 a year. No elementary teacher 
may be advanced more than $72 in any one year. 

High School Teachers—No teacher may receive 
less than $1,200 for the first year’s service and all 
initial salaries are to be determined by the board 
at the time of appointment. For special merit, 
an annual increase of $100 may be given until the 
maximum of $1,800 is reached. The board re- 
serves the right to pay the maximum salary for 
the first year’s work if the training and experi- 
ence of the applicant justify it. 

Ward Principals—The maximum salaries of 
ward principals range from $1,320 for a two-room 
building to $2,000 for a fifteen-room building. 
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Fresh Running Water 
for School Children 


T last an inexpensive successful system for providing running water fresh from the well or 
spring. You can put sanitary drinking fountains in the country or small town school— 
keep children healthy by giving them water direct from the source—fresh, cold and delicious. 


Fresh running water and modern toilet facilities are indispensable in the modern school, es- 
pecially two-story consolidated grade or high schools, and can be had simply and efficiently 


through the 


Fresh from The Wel/ 
Water System 


[t has no water storage tank to become contaminated or be affected by tempera 
ture changes. The water is of even well temperature the year round because 
it comes direct from the well as used. 





The pump, operated by compressed air, is located in the well itself, for supply- 
ing water for both hot and cold fixtures. Air is compressed by small gasoline 
engine or electric motor. The air pressure will give you both hard and soft 
water, by the addition of an extra pump for soft water. 


Get the Facts 


Remember the National is the System that furnishes absolutely 
fresh running water. It has few parts, is easily installed and has 
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no delicate parts that children can injure. 
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Write us for illustrated booklet. Explain to us your water prob | UnNITep Pump & Power Co. 
lems and our engineering department will show how easily the | 322 Belleview Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 
National can solve it. 1 Gentlemen: 
! Without placing me under any obligations, 
UNITED PUMP & POWER CO. | please send me your booklet and detailed in- 
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Bausch” lomb 


Microscopes 





are again in the market 
—backed by the prestige 
which attaches to suc- 
cessful war service in 
any significant capacity. 


Our release from this 
service is of course grad- 
ual. As the demands 
made upon us by the 
government are lessened 
from month to month, 
however, we are enabled to increase de- 
livery to our other patrons. 


Write us for complete catalog of our revised micro- 
scope line and inform us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


San Francisco 


FS2 Microscope 
Price $40.75 


New York Washington Chicago 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo- 
micrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army 
and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 
Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optica! Products. 

















SPENCER 








Spencer Delineascope 


FOR PROJECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES 


Has incorporated in it the Spencer Transposer, a patented 
mechanical means for handling the slides, which does away 
with the old cumbersome, troublesome lantern slides holder, 
which is a relic of a quarter century ago, and in addition 
gives a dissolving effect on the screen, which is accomplished 


with but one outfit only (not two). This is the only real 
stereoptican advance in twenty-five years. Its nitrogen 
filled Mazda Lamp, together with its many other advan- 
tages, make it ideal for school use. 


SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Have incorporated in them many unique, meritorious and 
advantageous features which make them nearest ideal for 
high school and college general laboratory work. 


Write for information concerning 
Microscopes No. 64 and No..65. 


Educational Discounts to Schools and Colleges 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPENCER SPENCER 









































“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’”’ 


Every school needs 


the equipment for visual instruction, and in the 


McIntosh 
Automatic Sciopticon 
of efficiency, 


finds the utmost remarkable sim- 


plicity and extreme utility, coupled with the 
automatic slide changer to produce an ideal 
classroom projector, which is also a_ perfect 


instrument for auditorium or assembly hall. 





Price complete, with 400 Watt Silvered Mazda C Lamp, $48.00 
Other Lanterns, $36.00 up 


McIntosh educational slides are specially selected 
and arranged for practical pedagogy and embody 
the highest teaching efficiency. 


McINTOS STEREOPTICON E, of Geography & Industries 
COMPANY Write for! S, of Science ote 

istory an ivics 
427 ATLAS BLDG. CHICAGO Catalogs | A; of Agricaltare snd Reral Improvement 








The Automatic will be sent for free trial. Ask us. 














The “Motiograph” 


Over 600 purchased by the Y. M. C. A. and schools in the 


last year makes it the leader. Its ease of operation—perfect 
projection and non-wear qualities puts it in a class by 
itself. 


(Will take all standard size films.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MF. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 



























































The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UND Eee CO Ce 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 


The Underwood I ypewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made’ 








BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


San Francisco, Cal. The board has asked the 
budget committee of the city board of supervisors 
to approve its 1919-20 budget providing for an 
appropriation of $3,908,125, or an increase of 
$1,099,480 over last year. 

The school levy for Yakima, Wash., is expected 
to go above ten mills for the present year. The 
operating expenses for the school during the next 
year are estimated at $196,500. 

The school board of Minneapolis is working out 
a building program which is intended to provide 
for the building needs of about 82 elementary 
and high schools. Some of the changes to be in- 
augurated will be the use of grade buildings for 
small children and the designation of one in 
every group for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
A redistricting of the city is also proposed in 
order to adjust the school population to the ac- 
commodations provided. 

The school board of Indianapolis has selected 
eight designs for grade buildings to be erected 
in connection with the grade school building 
program. The designs were selected from a col- 
lection of sixteen and were chosen by a process of 
elimination with all members present. Thru a 
study of the designs and a conference with the 
eight architects, it is proposed to select a stand- 
ard design which will provide for lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation and for the best approved de- 
tails of schoolroom arrangement. 

Seattle, Wash. Preparatory to the carrying out 
of an extensive school building program, the 
school board has directed Mr. F. A. Naramore, its 
school architect, to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a number of new buildings and additions 
to old structures and has asked the site commit- 
tee to provide grounds for new schoolhouses. The 
work will include the erection of three new junior 
high schools and will make necessary an addi- 
ticnal $3,000,000 bond issue. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., has in- 
augurated a new system of building management 
to replace the present system of divided responsi- 
bility. 

Gader the new system, a caretaker is to be em- 
ployed on a long-term contract. The caretaker 


will be responsible for the purchase of light, heat 
and water as well as for janitor service. No per- 
son may be employed more than eight hours a 
day or 48 hours a week, except in case of emer- 
gency. A minimum wage is to be fixed and double 
pay is to be allowed for overtime work. 

Kansas City, Mo. Improvements on school 
buildings and erection of new buildings are to be 
undertaken as originally planned. The board has 
been assured that increases in teachers’ salaries 
will not interfere with the proposed building 
construction, bonds for which were recently 
voted. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,251,500, or an increase of 
$56,000 over the total of last year. 

Decatur, Ill. The citizens have voted an addi- 
tional levy of one per cent for school purposes, 
adding $50,000 to the school fund. 

Atlanta, Ga. The school system is facing a 
financial deficit which must be relieved if the 
schools are to be kept open and up to the stand- 
ard required. It is pointed out that the present 
funds are insufficient to conduct the schools until 
next January. Added to this are the demands 
from the teachers for increases in salary and the 
physical needs of the schools. The board is to 
discuss the situation and adopt a definite policy 
for the next few months. 

Governor Cox of Ohio has vetoed the bill passed 
by the state legislature, permitting a five-year 
suspension of the Smith one per cent law for 
financial relief of cities and school] districts. In 
vetoing the bill, the governor pointed out that 
relief should be afforded but that other methods 
of taxation should be used. He urged the enact- 
ment of an income tax as a means of providing 
financial relief. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Andrew J. Siney, president of the school 
board of Muskegon Heights, Mich., for the past 
five years, died at his home on April 2nd. Mr. 
Siney was an enthusiastic worker for the school 
system and for the city in general. He had served 
as an alderman for four years and was Mayor of 
the city for two years. 


Mr. A. E. Stewart has been re-elected super- 
visor of properties for the board of education at 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. David M. King, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Supervising Engineer. 

Mr. Colon R. Eberhard, a member of the La- 
Grande, Ore., school board, was a member of the 
last State Senate and took a prominent part in 
the discussion of educational bills. 

Dr. J. W. Campbell has been elected secretary 
of the school board at St. Louis, Mich. 

Mr. C. M. Woodruff has been elected clerk- 
treasurer and business manager of the board of 
education at Akron, O., to succeed J. F. Barnhart. 
The duties of business manager have been added 
to the office to relieve the several committees of 
rsponsibility in the management of the school 
plant. 

Mr. Henry W. Peterson, chief engineer of the 
school board at Bristol, R. I., has announced his 
resignation, effective with the close of the school 
heating season in June. 

Mr. Harris W. Huehl, a member of the school 
board of Chicago, died at Grant Hospital on May 
2nd. He was a member of the board at the time 
the “Sdlid Six” went into office and was rein- 
stated when President Loeb resumed the affairs 
of the school board. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The Minneapolis Junior High School Associa- 
tion held its first meeting in March. At the meet- 
ing a report was presented on the findings of a 
visiting committee which studied junior high 
school systems in eleven cities. The results of 
the committee’s visit will be embodied in the 
plans for the three proposed junior high schools 
for the city of Minneapolis. 

Atchison, Kans., will establish a junior high 
school system to take care of students from the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades will compose the 
senior high school. 

Cleveland, O. The senior classes of the high 
schools have decided to appear in simple apparel 
this year. Central High Schoo) students have 
adopted a uniform graduation costume, while 
East Technical girl students will wear dresses 
made by them in the regular sewing class. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

North Adams, Mass. The board has appointed 
a committee to investigate the advisability of dis- 
missing married women teachers. It is charged 
that married women divide their time between 
the home and the school and that in many cases 
the latter suffers. 

Hilldale, Mich. Every teacher in the schools 
has refused to sign a contract for next year until 
an increase in wages is granted. One member 
of the board opposes the increase. 

The teachers of the San Francisco, Cal., schools 
have formed a union. The board has adopted a 
policy not to interfere unless the activities of the 
union work against the best interests of the 
schools. 

A movement has been begun in Newark, N. J., 
to organize the school teachers of the state into 
unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Teachers, which is connected with the national 
labor body. The federation which was founded 
in Chicago in April, 1916, has seventy unions 
thruout the country. 

The Ohio ColleBe Teachers’ Association, at the 
recent annual meeting in Columbus, adopted reso- 
lutions calling upon the legislature, boards of 
education, civic leaders and daily papers to urge 
young people to enter the teaching profession. 
The association pointed out the great shortage of 
teachers and commended the “socialized recita- 
tion” as a means of discovering teaching talent 
in pupils in the high schools and colleges. 

The state of Texas is experiencing the worst 
famine of school teachers in its educational his- 
tory. There has been a decided decrease in the 
number of candidates for training as teachers 
and the number of students who have registered 
for teaching positions is exceedingly small. It 
has been found that the main cause of the short- 
age is the withdrawal of the women teachers to 
other vocations because of the small salariés 
paid. 

A test suit has been begun in the circuit court 
of Portland, Ore., by Mrs. Eugenia Taggart, 
formerly a teacher in the Lincoln High School, 
to recover $480 in salary based on the pay of a 
permanent teacher. Mrs. Taggart refused the 


salary offered by the board on the basis that she 
had taught more than two years and was there- 
fore classed as a permanent teacher. The de- 
cision of the court will affect the standing of all 
substitute teachers who have taught more than 
two years. 

Autocratic methods of certain school boards and 
the scandal of low salaries paid in the profession 
are held responsible for the growing tendency 
among teachers to form themselves into labor 
unions. At the present time the organization 
wave is moving forward with great rapidity, char- 
ters being issued by the American Federation at 
the rate of one every other day. The movement 
which began in the West and Middle West, is now 
spreading to the eastern part of the country. 
The American Federation of Teachers is affiliated 
both with the American Federation of Labor and 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, and 
has a total of seventy local unions from coast to 
coast. 

The aims of the national trade union organiza- 
tion of educators are democratization of the 
schools and fair working conditions for teachers. 
It insists on a voice in the government of the 


schools, (1) thru representation of the school 
boards, (2) thru teachers’ councils in every 
school, consisting of chosen representatives of 


the teachers who should be consulted by the 
authorities on all questions affecting teachers or 
pupils, and (3) the election of school boards by 
popular vote. On behalf of the children, free dis- 
cussion of public questions is asked in the class- 
room. 

The summer session of the public schools of 
Detroit, Mich., will open with a probable enroll- 
ment of from 7,000 to 8,000 pupils. A large num- 
ber of the students will be those who left school 
during the war period to work and who are re- 
turning to make up lost work. 

Elementary courses from the fifth to the eighth 
grade will be given in seven schools and special 
courses for girls will be offered at the Burton 
School. 

In addition to the regular work in the high 
schools, a junior college course is offered for the 
first time. Central High School will be opened to 


a body of from 250 to 300 students and the work 
will range from the fifth thru the twelfth grade 
in connection with junior college courses. 

Alma, Mich. The board has given average in- 
creases of $250 to teachers. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board has fixed the min- 
imum salary of teachers at $1,000. Equal salaries 
are to be paid to men and women in grades 7A 
to 9B, with additional pay for boys’ classes. 

Marinette, Wis. The board has raised the sal- 
aries of teachers from twenty to 29 per cent. 

Dubuque, Ia. A salary increase of $250 and a 
bonus of $100 have been given to each teacher in 
the schools. 

Little Rock, Ark. The board has granted an 
average increase of somewhat more than seven- 
teen per cent to the teachers. Teachers receiving 
the lowest salaries were given increases of 37 per 
cent and those drawing the highest salaries were 
given increases of ten per cent. The minimum 
salary has been fixed at $70 per month and the 
maximum at $1,200. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has raised the min- 
imum salary of teachers from $650 to $750 and 
has added a bonus of $10 a month for all teachers 
who complete their contracts. A maximum of 
$1,125 is provided for those who complete six 
years of service in the city schools. 

The board of education at Fargo, N. D., has 
given increases of from $50 to $100 to teachers. 
An additional $50 is to be given to teachers, super- 
visors or principals who successfully complete 
six weeks’ work in a summer school. 

Flint, Mich. The board has adopted a schedule 
providing for an increase in the minimum from 
$750 to $850 in the grades and high school, and 
an increase in the maximum from $900 to $1,050 
in the grades and from $1,200 to $1,350 in the 
high school. It is provided that the salaries of 
all teachers who remain for the next year will be 
increased by $50 for the year’s experience. 

Wakefield, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $50 to teachers. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board has given increases 
of fifteen per cent to the teachers. In addition to 
the general increases, the salaries of sixty teach- 
ers have been raised to the amount of $3,650. 
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With the Miessner Piano, 
the Lesson “Gets Over” 


b ie the teacher can get it literally “over the top.” For this wonderful little piano stands 
only three feet, seven inches high—the teacher can look right over it, and each pupil can 
watch the teacher’s every movement and expression. 


A Miessner Piano on each floor in a school building means piano accompaniments for every 
room, because the Miessner weighs only about half as much as the ordinary upright—two 
small boys can easily move it from room to room—two men can easily carry it up or down 
stairs. 


The Miessner Piano 
“The Little Piano With the Big Tone” 


The Miessner Piano is not merely a little piano—it is also a better piano. Teachers, super- 
J I , Sup 


visors and musicians who have heard it have been amazed at its volume and quality of tone, 
as big and resonant as that of a small sized Grand, and pure and sweet withal. 


Costs Half as Much Mail the Coupon for Catalog 


‘ Fill out and mail the coupon now. You will not 
Yet, with all these advantages, the Miessner Piano sells for be obligated in any way, and you will be inter- 


just about half what you would pay for an ordinary upright. ested in learning all about our “Factory-to- 

You can buy two Miessners and furnish music for a whole Schoolroom” Plan of marketing this wonderful 

building, for the price of one of the large, heavy pianos. little necrUment, which is destined to play so 
pat ea A ; important a part in music 

This is due to our “Factory-to-Schoolroom” plan of placing education in America. 

the Miessner in the schools of America. 














Furthermore, we ship you your Miessner on ten days’ ap 
proval. You can play on it and examine it to your heart’s 
content, get your friends’ opinions regarding it--before you 
pay a penny. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. Cae = 
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122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin ot TT eAMRIPR, re WP ede 
Chicago Office: 418 Fine Arts Bldg. * 
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A Perpetual Hinge 


for Schoolhouse Toilets 


ape youngsters may abuse 

the hinges on toilet doors 
—at least they are certain to 
give them hard usage. The 
most economical way is to 
put in a hinge that will stand 
up under wear and tear. 


Sanymetal 


GRAVITY ROLLER 


HINGE 


bases its claim to long life on 
the simple fact that it con- 
tains nothing to wear out. 
It’s the perpetual hinge that 
always works. 









A universal hinge for toilet doors of any material, and for office 
gates. No spring, no complicated parts to get out of order. 
The door closes on a roller, from ils own weight, by force of 
gravity. Used on any type of swing door. Doors cannot sag 
nor slam. Inexpensive, trouble-proof, wear-proof Bulletins on 
request. We shall be glad to send to any architect a SAN Y- 
METAL hinge for test purposes. 


THE R. F. CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


982 EAST 64th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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—then with its aid 
plan your Domestic 
Science Equipment for 
next season. 


HucHeS 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
EQUIPMENT 


















is giving wonderful results and entire sat- 
isfaction in several hundred schools and 
colleges where it has been installed. 
Your Domestic Science courses will be made doubly 
attractive by the use of electrical equipment. 
The pupils will enjoy working in clean, cool class 
rooms, the danger of lighting matches, and all 
flames, fumes and dirt done away with. 

HUGHES DIVISION 


Edison Electric Appliance Co. Inc. 


CLEAN, CONSTANT. CHICAGO NO FLAMES, 
UNIFORM HEAT FUMES OR DIRT 
NEW YORK ONTARIO, CAL. ATLANTA 





_Manufacturers of these four well-known lines : 
Hotpoint General Electric Type Edison Hughes 











HE use of mo- 

tion pictures 

7 for educational purposes is 

two-fold; to create in the 

students’ minds a true mental 

image of the subject matter of the 

text, and to heighten their interest in a 
given subject, making it more comprehensive. 


This can be properly done only at the time the 
subject is actually being discussed, i. e., in the class- 
room. It therefore becomes necessary to have a 
projector to meet the various conditions that may be imposed 
upon it. It must; above all things, be portable and as little 
complicated as any machine can be, requiring no special 
operator. 

The DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector is ideally 
suited for school use. It weighs but twenty pounds—takes 
standard size reels and film—attaches to an ordinary light 
socket, and operates at the touch of a button. 

A catalog, giving complete specifications, will be sent upon 
request. 


The DeVry Corporation 


1248 Marianna St. 3 Chicago, Ill. 
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Keep the Drinking Water Pure 


Safeguard the health of your children by 
supplying them with pure clean water and 
make it easy todrink without contamination. 


Install Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


Endorsed by superintendents and school architects 
and used in schools in all parts of the country. 





Rundle-Spence bubblers are neat in appearance, 
perfect in construction, durable, fine enough 
for the most elaborate building and economical 
enough for the simplest structure. We have a va- 
riety of bubblers at different prices to select from. 


A post card will bring our 
latest catalog by return mail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


52 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Beery System Ventilation 


‘“‘Diffuses Fresh Air Everywhere”’ 


Provides a continual volume of pure air to all pupils! in |the |classroom, improving their health and efficiency. 


























ASSEMBLY HALL, LINCOLN SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Note where pure air is diffused from the ceiling. 


Before you have plans made for your new school ask us to submit tangible facts showing improved health and 
efficiency results produced by this system of ventilation. 
you in holding up your present construction until you can obtain complete details. 


BEERY ENGINEERING COMPAN 


The sensational success of the Beery 
System Ventilation for five years in 
the schools of Rockford, IIl., has resulted 
in the formation of the “Beery Engi- 
neering Co.,”’so that this system of ven- 
tilation is now available for al] schools. 


The Beery Engineering Co. offers an 
expert consulting service to school 
boards and architects on all the details 
of ventilation. 


The success of the Beery System Ventilation justifies 


308 MEAD BUILDING 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








THE OVERSEAS UNIVERSITY. 
(Continued from Page 55) 

two main divisions, vocational and general. The 
vocational training which is found practicable in 
virtually all divisions embraces carpentry, tele- 
phone repair, wire and wireless telegraphy, sur- 
veying, road construction, horseshoeing, automo- 
bile repair, cobbling, tailoring, barbering, cook- 
ing, baking and nursing. The general course 
covers such subjects as algebra, trigonometry, 
mechanical drawing, agriculture, salesmanship, 
economics, English literature, advanced French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, history, etc. Students 
May when their respective organizations are or- 
dered to the United States, apply for transfer to 
other divisional educational centers for the pur- 
pose of completing courses. The size of these 
great secondary schools is indicated by the fact 
that the Eighth Corps school, comprising three 
divisions, is now attended by approximately 3,000 
students. i 


The American Army University. For the pur- 
pose of providing for the needs of secondary 
school graduates, and in order to provide special 
studies for which there are not sufficient demand 
or facilities at the local schools, the Army has 
established a great central institution, the largest 
university in the English-speaking world. This 
is called the American Army University and is 
located at Beaune, in the department of Cote 
d’Or, southeast of Paris, and twenty miles. south 
of Dijon. This university is established on the 
site of a great base hospital camp covering an 
area of two square miles, and having a capacity 
of 17,000 patients. The camp is divided into ten 
hospital units, each unit consisting of many build- 
ings all of a semi-permanent character. Ten 
thousand students were already enrolled by the 
middle of April, and it is expected that the en- 
rollment will increase to twenty thousand. An 
attractive library has been arranged with 30,000 
reference books, and a reading room which will 
comfortably accommodate 1,500 students. Most 
friendly relations have been established with the 
Citizens of Beaune who have equipped and 
donated a club for the use of the students. This 
great institution is under the supervision of 


Colonel Ira I. Reeves, formerly President of Nor- 
wich University and more recently in command 
of the 127th Infantry. The first term which 
opened March 11, 1918, and closed the latter part 
of May, will be followed by successive terms of 
three months each. 

The University is divided into a group of col- 
leges. The College of Agriculture embraces 
courses in animal husbandry, horticulture, agron- 
omy, and rural culture and sociology. The col- 
lege conducts a farm of 600 acres for practical 
instruction and demonstration and in addition an 
Army Farm School at Allerey, for students who 
are not sufficiently advanced for the University. 
Over 1,000 are in attendance and about 250 acres 
of land are available for practical work. The 
College of Arts conducts preliminary instruction 
at Beaune and a branch for advanced students at 
Bellevue, near Versailles. There is a large Col- 
lege of Engineering, Industry and Trades, includ- 
ing the civil, electrical, mechanical and mining 
branches, with laboratories and shops established 
in the former hospital supply quarters. The Col- 
lege of Letters embraces highly diversified in- 
struction in economics, English, French, history, 
philosophy and political science. The College of 
Science embraces astronomy, chemistry, botany, 
geography, mathematics, hygiene, zoology, psy- 
chology and physics. In addition there is a Col- 
lege of Business, a College of Education, a Col- 
lege of Journalism, a College of Law, a College of 
Medical Sciences, and a College of Music. 

Each student must carry at least three lectures 
or recitation hours and four and a half hours of 
study periods daily during five days of the week, 
Saturday and Sunday being free. Students at- 
tending the University have the option of return- 
ing to the United States with their organizations 
or of remaining to complete the term of three 
months. 


Detail of Officers and Soldiers to French and 
British Universities. 

Thru the generous and loyal cooperation of the 
Allies arrangements have been made by which 
specially selected officers and men, who have al- 
ready completed at least two years of university 
work, may be given detached leave for the pur- 





pose of attending a French or British University. 
Such men are organized in detachments with an 
officer in command of each detachment and a 
civilian director who acts as dean. The officers 
commanding these detachments are college men 
selected thru the University Union in Paris. Al- 
ready about 10,000 men are availing themselves 
of this opportunity, 7,000 of whom are attending 
French universities and 2,000 British universi- 
ties. Of those attending French universities 3,000 
are attending the Sorbonne in Paris, including 
400 in law, 650 in letters, 798 in science, and 150 
in medicine. One thousand are attending the 
University of Bordeaux, 500 the University of 
Grenoble, and 200 the University of Dijon. Those 
attending British universities are divided approx- 
imately as follows: Oxford 200, Cambridge 205, 
London 725, Edinburgh 215, Glasgow 265, Shef- 
field 20, Bristol] 21, Birmingham 75, Manchester 
75. 

Reports show that these men on detached leave 
are eagerly interested in their work and popular 
in the communities in which they reside. In 
Many cases they are carrying on sports, college 
papers, and other characteristic features of Amer- 
ican college life. 

Students entering French and British universi- 
ties must agree to remain for the full three 
months’ spring term. They receive commutation 
of subsistence at the rate of two dollars per day 
and reimbursement for lodging not to exceed one 
dollar per day. The fees amount to 250 francs 
for full work, this amount to be paid by the 
student. 


Miscellaneous. In addition to the four main 
divisions of the work outlined above there are 
various additional activities providing greater 
flexibility and attention to special needs as they 
arise. Agricultural institutes lasting three days 
are held at various places. Similar institutes are 
also held for intensive instruction in citizenship. 
The first of these began in Verdun on March 26th. 
The troops were brought in by their Commanding 
Officers in groups from 200 to 500; speakers pre- 
sented problems of public health, community bet- 
terment, economic relations, etc. Exhibits and 
motion pictures were used to enforce the lessons. 
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The Meaning of Repeat Orders 











to School Boards 
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‘“*The American System.’ 


HE school building on the left was built and used a number of 
years before the school on the right was built. 
are in the same city and designed by the same architect, but 
contracted for by different School Boards. 
Both buildings have installed in them “The American System” of 


Mechanical Heating and Ventilating. Complete satisfaction with this 
system in the original building led to its adoption in the newer building. 


Write for List of School Boards and Architects in your vicinity who have used 
We have Contracting-Engineering offices everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 


200 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ 


Both buildings 











Emphasis is also being placed on Vocational 
Guidance. A group of experts is stationed at Le 
Mans, where most of the troops are quartered for 
some time before sailing home. Here everything 
possible is done to supply soldiers with informa- 
tion regarding the industrial situation in Amer- 
ica, and to give the men personal advice as to 
trades and occupations. 

A Correspondence College has also been estab- 
lished, thus extending to soldiers that do not 
leave their posts a larger cpportunity for special- 
ized instruction in such subjects as salesman- 
ship, farm management, mathematics, history 
and mechanical engineering. 


Results. 

There appears to be no doubt of the favorable 
effect of this work upon the spirit and content- 
ment of the men themselves. Tens of thousands 
of men are already busily engaged in their 
studies, happy in their new surroundings and 
activities, and freed from their former feeling of 
restlessness and disposition to complain. There 
can be no doubt of the further fact that these 
men are obtaining educational benefits which will 
return them to civil life better equipped for their 
old jobs or newly equipped for better jobs. 


The indirect values to be realized from this 
‘work are more speculative, but certainly not less 
significant. Students who are pursuing advanced 
studies at Beaune, Bellevue, Allerey and at the 
French and British universities are establishing 
cordial relations with their neighbors that can- 
not fail to contribute to the future friendship 
between America and her Allies. This same effect 
is obtained in a lesser degree from the work at 
the Army posts and divisional centers. Whatever 
improves the morale of the American soldier 
abroad increases his sympathy and consideration 
for the people among whom he lives. This has 
already resulted in a disposition to forget minor 
grievances and to assume a kindlier and more 
friendly attitude. 


The work has also an important influence on 
the soldier's attitude towards his own govern- 
ment and national life. In proportion as he 
recognizes that his country has created these 
opportunities for him, his gratitude and loyalty 


are increased. As one of thousands engaged in 
this great work he is filled with a new interest 
in the problem of social betterment and recon- 
struction. He learns that the same spirit of 
team-play, the same organization and leadership 
which have made the country powerful in war 
may be utilized for peaceful and constructive 
purposes. He will thus be helped to take back 
with him to civil life that which is best in the 
military organization, and to preserve the same 
spirit of service which actuated him in the per- 
formance of his military duties. 

It may be added that this work is in line with 
the idea which is now gaining so wide an accept- 
ance, that the Army should be thought of as a 
great national school, which while it is imme 
diately charged with responsibility for the na- 
tional defense, may at the same time impart to 
its members fundamental physical, intellectual 
and moral qualities that will contribute positively 
to the vigor and soundness of the national life. 


PATRIOTIC RECORD OF THE ANTIGO 
SCHOOLS. 

The city schools of Antigo, Wis., during the 
two-year period from 1917-1919 rendered a dis- 
tinctive service to their country in helping to 
win the war by accomplishing the following re- 
sults. 

All the children participated in the activities 
and the work covered a wide range including gar- 
dening and food conservation, Red Cross work, 
purchase and sale of bonds and thrift stamps, 
and volunteer clerical work for the various patri- 
otic and relief societies. 

The pupils of the schools raised $394.35 to 
carry on the work in gardening and were helpful 
in promoting the propaganda for the conserva- 
tion of food. 

The Red Cross work was undertaken by teach- 
ers and pupils, with the superintendent acting 
as chairman for the work of the entire county. 
Each pupil took out a membership and was 
active in sewing, knitting and the making of 
garments for war relief. The manual-training 
classes made ten taborets for the hospital at Des 
Moines. 

The Liberty Loans and war savings campaigns 





were promoted thru the solicitation of pupils and 
teachers and thru activities in and out of school, 
the making of speeches and the drawing and ex- 
hibition of war posters. A total of 1,055 pupils 
own war savings stamps estimated at $22,831, 
while 427 own Liberty Bonds reaching a total 
value of $59,645. All of the teachers bought 
freely of war savings stamps and Liberty Bonds. 


MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL LAWS. 

Governor Goodrich of Indiana has signed the 
teachers’ minimum salary bill, providing for the 
minimum salary based on the factors of 3%, 4% 
and 5 for the various grades of teachers. The 
scholarship percentage of the teacher is multi- 
plied by these factors to obtain the daily min- 
imum wage. The law is of special benefit to 
teachers just entering the profession and to those 
in communities of the state where the salaries 
are low. 

The Colorado State Senate has approved the 
Baker bill providing for increased salaries of 
teachers and for a fund of $150,000 with which 
to insure increased minimums in the poorer as 
well as the financially strong districts. The Dill 
provides that the pay of teachers other than sub- 
stitutes shall not be less than $60 in districts of 
the third class, and not less than $75 in districts 
of the first and second classes. At present a 
straight minimum of $50 is provided in all dis- 
tricts. 

The Pennsylvania House has passed the Davis 
bill, prohibiting the teaching of German in the 
public schools. 

The Iowa senate has passed a bill providing 
that when the number of pupils in any rural 
school shall fall below five, the school may be 
discontinued and the pupils transported to the 
school nearest the district. 

The Colorado House has passed a bill providing 
that notice of school elections must be posted 
twenty days previous to the election instead of 
six as formerly. A second bill provides that 
notice of bond election must be given in the same 
manner and for the same length of time as that 
required for regular school elections, and that 
judges, clerks and polling places for bond elec 
tions shall be the same as for regular elections. 
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Mr. Paguette’s letter, repro- 
duced above, is only one of scores 
of similar testimonials we have 
received from enthusiastic school 
boards throughout the country. 
Studebaker School Busses are 
built by men who know — that’s 
why they make good under every 
condition of service. 
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built low down, cut-under, and 
with an individual driver's seat, 
giving clear vision in all directions. 


Made in 3 sizes — 10,12 and 14-foot. 


S baile low dow School Buses are 










Write for catalog No.|214— it gives 
complete information and shows 
detailed views of construction. 














South Bend, Indiana 
Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World — Established 1852 
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The 5-Year Sweeper 


Guaranteed— 


Years in a Two Class-Room School 
or in a Ten-Room House. 


Years in a Four Class-Room School 
or in a 30x60 Foot Store. 


1 Year in a Six Class-Room School 







Sweeping Fluid J Being ‘‘Self- 
Moistened”’ 
this Brush 
needs no“Floor 
Powder” nor 
“Floor Oil,”’ 
which saves 
$20 to $30 per 
brush. 





A satisfactory allowance on a new brush will be made if a brush 
you have paid for fails to fulfill all claims. 


It wears longer than two to four ordinary brushes, longer than 
24 to 36 corn brooms. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Express Prepaid 


Try it now before placing your order for the year. If you don’t 
like it, return it at our expense. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
100 TWENTY-SECOND ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 1 
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The Safest 
in a Panic 















nere Seconds Count 


When the fire gong rings out its fateful 
warning and the tongues of flame dart 
in hot pursuit of fleeing children, time is 
vital. A minute's delay, even a second’s 
hesitation, may mean confusion and 
disaster. 


preane Spiral Fire Escape 


Fastest and Safest 









Children never hesitate to slide down a 
spiral chute. They merely sit down 
and slide, sheltered from flames and 
heat, unable to recognize their dizzy 
height above the ground. 


Small children progress as rapidly as 
the older and larger, for gravity carries 
them all alike. 


Write for full description and free esti- 
mate of cost. Give floor heights. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


(Formerly Minnesota Manufacturers’ Ass'n) 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago Office: 
549 W. Washington St. 




















Installation of open Spiral 
Fire Escape at St. Aemil- 
ian’s Orphan Asylum, 
St. Francis, Wis. 
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The most valuable piano in the world 


@ The Steger Piano is built with loving care by 
craftsmen whose ideals are expressed in its 
outward artistry and whose rare skill find 
voice in the Steger tone of unique quality. 
@ Steger Pianos and Player Pianos are shipped 
on approval to persons of responsibility. 
Write for the Steger Style Brochure and con- 
venient terms. Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 


PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO 





pa) Factories at Steger, Illinois where the “Lincoln” and ‘‘Dixie’’ Highways meet Q 


























HIS majestic building, 
2 the United States Capi- 

tol at Washington, rep- 
resents the hope of freedom 
for all the oppressed peoples 
of Europe. The Nation’s 
representatives gathered there 
—having dedicated America’s 
unlimited resources in men, 
money, and supplies to main- 
tain the high ideals upon 
which our Government was 
founded that all men shall 
be free and that “ Govern- 
ment of the people-—by the 
people—and for the people 


shall not perish from the 
© Underwood & Underwood earth.” 


This illustration is Stereograph No. 132 in the UNDERWOOD 
“WORLD VISUALIZED” SCHOOL SERIES, which, together with 
many others in the set, contains the germs of patriotism. 


The Underwood Visual Instruction System is prepared for use in 
teaching 25 different school subjects. The stereographs and slides are 
so selected and cross indexed that each stereograph or slide is made to 
serve for all the school subjects for which it has teaching value. One 
thus does the work of 12, and the sets of 600 and 1,000 perform the 
work of twelve times as many. This means great economy. A com- 
prehensive cloth-bound Teachers’ Manual of 700 pages, prepared by 
the editorial board of expert educators, is furnished with each set. 
This is the teachers’ authoritative guide. 


We will gladly send you lists of special school material on re- 
quest. 


Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous 
Paintings, Physics, Zoology, and many others. 


Underwood & Underwood 
417 Fifth Avenue, [Dept. S. B.] New York City 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


make it possible to provide for increased facilities in your school building. 





They are easy to operate. 








Watchung School, Montclair, N. J. 


They harmonize with existing trim. 


PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Wilson Folding Partitions are used in schools, churches, or any building where it is de- 
sired to divide large rooms into smaller units. 


They do not require overhead support. 
They are provided with connecting doors whenever required. 


SEND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


8 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, Etc. 





PARTITION FOLDED 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects 
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The Elementary School Inventory Book. 
Arranged by George D. Strayer and N. L, En- 


gelhardt. Cloth, 111 pages. Book I. C. F. Wil- 
liams & Son, Inec., Albany, N. Y. 
Inventories are so indispensable to accurate 


school accounting that the school which has no 
annual record of its belongings may well be 
looked upon with suspicion. Despite the com- 
mon recognition of inventorying, there have been 
until very recently few worth-while aids for 
keeping lists of furniture and supplies in com- 
pact, accessible form. 

The present book consists of 112 pages and 
offers a very complete series of blank forms for 
listing and checking the materials, furniture and 
other equipment in principals’ offices, teachers’ 


rooms, kindergarten classrooms, cloak rooms, 
manual training rooms, auditoriums, cooking 
rooms, sewing rooms, lunch rooms, libraries, 


gymnasiums, nurses’ rooms, corridors, janitors’ 
rooms, lavatories and exercise rooms of grade 
schools. 

It is adapted especially to buildings of twelve 
or less classrooms and affords space for ten an- 
nual inventories. The list of materials, equip- 
ment and furniture is exceedingly complete and 
in fact includes items, all of which any single 
building at present owns. The book should ap- 
peal especially to school authorities in the middle- 
size and small cities. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic. 

By John H. Walsh. Cloth, 496 pages. 
$1.20. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
Boston, Chicago. 

The business character of this textbook is 
Shown in the contents of the first section. Here 


Price, 
New York, 


an account in single entry, an account in double 


entry and other business forms are offered as 
models for stddy. In following sections the 
variety of the problems under production and 


consumption is not often equaled. The same com- 
ment may be made with reference to the subject 
matter, statements and problems under different 
forms of business paper, bonds and stocks, ways 
in which the general government obtains its rev- 
enue. As is often the case, the metric system is 


‘given but scant space. 


The book is large, almost heavy. Still, such an 
abundance of material affords an opportunity for 
selection. 


The American’s Creed and Its Meaning. 

By Matthew Page Andrews. Cloth, 88 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 

In a spirited and informing way, readers are 
told how the idea of the American's creed started, 
how it was carried out, and in what it resulted 
April 3, 1918. 

This creed has been learned by millions of 
school children, has been posted on trees and 
trenches on the battlefront in Europe, while in 
America the Department of the Iriterior has pro- 
vided for parallel versions in the languages of 
our foreign-born citizens. Extracts from the writ- 
ings of Hancock, Jefferson, Madison, Washington, 
Webster, Lincoln, the constitution of the United 
States, give the principles and authorities on 
which this American’s creed, of one hundred 
words, is based. 


Essentials of Spelling. 

By Henry Carr Pearson and Henry Suzzallo. 
Cloth, 196 pages. Part I, price 24 cents; Part II, 
price 32 cents. American Book Co., New York, 
Chicago, Boston. 

This title is significant. It expresses the grow- 
ing conviction that spelling should, first of all, 
concern itself with words frequently used, with 
words frequently misspelled. 

In the regular lessons only about two thousand 
words are given, while supplementary lists con- 
tain more than one thousand words that are less 
important or less difficult. In giving more drill 





upon fewer words, waste of effort has been 
avoided. 

Comprehensive reviews, rules for spelling, syl- 
labication, pronunciation and carefully worked 
out directions for teachers are among the strong 
features of the book, 


English Composition as a Social Problem. 

By Sterling A. Leonard. 202 pages. Price, 70 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, Chicago. 

The subject of English is in this book ap- 
proached from a novel point of view and “will be 
radical in its reconstruction of teaching prac- 
tice.” 

Its central idea is that pupils thru comparison, 
comment, criticism may not only discover omis- 
sions and errors in their own work but may grad- 
ually develop something better. The scattering 
talk of small children in a small class may be 
made definite by guiding it to some one incident. 
The speech of children is often fearful; still cor- 
rections should come in an incidental fashion— 
“We say it in this way.” An advance step is a 
prepared story about a pet or an accident to 
which the class will be a keenly critical, tho 
kindly audience. The value of a limited subject, 
with concrete details, good grouping which may 
sustain or interpret a central thought, should 
next be learned. Grouping will first naturally 
follow a time order, tho the force of emphasis— 
putting a striking detail at the beginning, saving 
a significant one for the end—will be soon under- 
stood. 

Each year such attention should be given to 
certain points under grammar, punctuation and 
spelling, pronunciation, courtesies in speech and 
manuscript form that they become automatic. 
The number of points under each head should be 
small rather than large, but the standard of at- 
tainment should be one hundred per cent. After 
several semesters of work the cooperation of a 
truly social class will make some principles and 
form such a mental possession that these may 
become tools for broader mental expression. 
Textiles and Clothing. 

By Ellen B. MeGowan and Charlotte A. Waite. 


Cloth, 268 pages. Price, $1.10. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


(Concluded on Page 95) 
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ucation. 


basis of good health. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





Williams’ HEALTHFUL LIVING emphasizes hygiene fea- 
tures without losing sight of the physiological facts that are the 


Trafton’s SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY 
organizes science around the present interests of the pupils 
rather than according to the logical limitations of the subject. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Our schools must 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 





| 


| 





———$— |, Oo 
HEALTH AND 
COMMUNITY 
WELFARE 


have come to be important matters of public ed- 
Our schools teach personal hygiene and 
physical efficiency and get resulis—-stronger bodies, 
brighter brains, better habits. 
educate the neighbors also in good health habits. 
Several of the new Macmillan books for high 
schools have been written with healthy communi- 
ty life particularly in mind. 


New Books for Junior High Schools 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Walter Taylor Field 

Based upon the Young and Field “Advanced Literary 
Reader,” Parts One and Two, but somewhat abridged and 
rearranged chronologically—extending down to the poets of 
the late war. Story-biographies of all authors are given— 
the book forming a complete elementary literature or liter- 
ary reader for the seventh and eighth school years. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH-BROWN’S 


Junior High School Mathematics 
Book I Book II Book III 
A modern treatment of mathematics that is admirably 
adapted to the capacity, interest, and needs of junior-high- 
school pupils. These books contain the practical arithmetic 
that is essential to the success of every man and woman. 


Resources and Industries of the United States 
By E. F. Fisher, Wellesley College 

A full survey of the more important industries of the 
United States, for pupils of the upper grammar grades. The 
author points out the dependence of our industries on our 
resources, and hence the necessity of conserving our re- 
sources. She also shows our trade relations with other 
countries. The illustrations are abundant, including among 


other things an attractive colored frontispiece and several 
unique maps. 


GINN and COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








HNIC ATAU 





FORTHCOMING NEW EDITIONS 





McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s 


HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES for Schools 


The publishers are now prepar- 
ing the 1919 Edition of the text. 
The new matter covers the events 
leading up to our entrance into 
the war and the part that we 
played in it. There are in the 
world today no two men better 
equipped to write on this subject. 
The new edition will be ready for 
the fall term. 


McLAUGHLIN’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NATION 


For the 1919 edition of this stan- 
dard history the closing chapters 
have been rewritten, with discus- 
sions of the war, our preparation 
for it and our part init. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin, through his war ser- 
vice, is particularly well equip- 
ped to write this important new 
material. 


Upham and Schmidt’s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AGRICULTURE 


This is more than a revision of 
Upham’s “Introduction to Ag- 
riculture”’— it is really a new 
book. The abundant practical 
material in the book, along the 
lines in which young people are 
most interested, makes it the 
best book for teaching agricul- 
ture in the new way, that is, by 
means of the problem and pro- 
ject method. 


ADAMS’ 


An Elementary 


Commercial Geography 


This is a thorough revision of 
this widely used book. Almost 
every chapter in the book has 
been revised to include the 
most recent knowledge, and a 
new chapter has been added on 
“The World Today.” 


Send for complete information 





THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


New York 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago 

















New Lippincott Publications 








American Leaders 


By Lefferts. A story-biographical history for 5th 
grade. Represents a new idea. Fine for American- 
EE Fe a . .§0.92 


Applied Economic Botany 


By Cook. A new type of Botany based on actual 
agricultural and gardening projects........... $1.50 


Social Games and Dances 
Dr. J. C. Elsom & Blanche Trilling, University of 
Wisconsin. Illustrated by Musical Scores. Suitable 
for every Physical Instructor and adapted to the 
needs of Primary teachers...................$1.75 


Projects in the Primary Grades 
By Alice M. Krackowizer. Edited by W. F. Rus- 
sell, Ph. D. The first book on the project method 


oi teaching. It bridges the gap between the Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades. Illustrated...... $1.28 


Instructor, The Man and The Job 


By Chas. R. Allen, Federal Board of Education. A 


book for Vocational teachers and for those training 
unskilled workers. It represents the pedagogy of 
een Gennes 3 as OE le $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Avenue 
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The Peerless Standard Projector has the wonderful 5 to 1 eccentric star intermittent 
movement and a balanced shutter that passes 622% of the light and gives an abso- 
lutely flickerless picture at less than normal speed. ‘This is of great importance 
to teachers who wish to project film subjects slowly for explanation to their pu- 
Pictures up to 12 feet at distances up to 75 feet. 





“CAUTION ” 





In order that every purchaser or user of the PEERLESS STANDARD 
PROJECTOR may understand the hazardous nature of the celluloid 
film either in storage or use, the name-plate bears the following: 


Any projector using inflammable celluloid films is subject to State, 
Municipal and Insurance restrictions provided to reduce fire hazard. 











cAnnouncing the 


PEERLESS 
Standard Projector 


Uses thousand foot reels of standard 
film obtainable at any exchange. 
Operates from any light socket or 
from a small storage battery. 


Motor drive and rewind with speed 
control, or can be operated by crank. 


Peerless Projector Co. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


32 West 43rd Street, New York 








(Concluded from Page 93) 

After describing the source, composition, char- 
acteristics of vegetable and animal fibers, a chap- 
ter notes the advances in weaving, “one of the 
most ancient arts as we find in studying the work 
of prehistoric peoples.” Succeeding chapters tell 
of the structure of fabrics—the history and man- 
ufacture of the varied forms of cotton, flax, wool, 
silk. These subjects lead up to the need and 
nature of textile tests, the general and special 
care and repair of clothing, the standards for 
guiding women in buying suitable, becoming, 
durable clothing. Topics on late hours in doing 
shopping, abuse of the delivery system, lack of 
consideration for salespeople, touch upon the 
ethics of buying. 

In these days when the price of what we buy 
has made living a problem of the higher mathe- 
matics, this scientific information promotes not 
only personal economy but patriotic conserva- 
tion. 


The Kendall Series of Readers. 

Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, Third 
Reader and Teachers’ Manual. By Calvin N. 
Kendall. Cloth, 118, 137, 211, 292 and 248 pages, 
reepectively. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

This series and the methods of teaching out- 
lined in the teacher’s manual stand for following 
80 far as may be the natural order of develop- 
Ment and of using the least possible drill. Too 
Much can hardly be said in praise of the sugges- 
tions and specific directions given in the manual. 
Still teachers are often advised to be quick in 
catching hints from their classes and in making 
demands upon their own originality and person- 
ality. 

The reading lessons in the first and the second 
Treader may almost be called a continued story as 
the life of a brother and sister and that of their 
Playmates is told with great spirit. The rhymes 
and bits of poetry are literary gems, while the 
illustrations are highly realistic. 

Resources and Industries of the United States. 

By Elizabeth F. Fisher. Cloth, 246 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

An unusual book whose contents are based 
upon authoritative sources. Its clear style, its 


many maps and illustrations, its unusual ques- 
tions, its statistical tables, its full index, enlarges 
and enriches the subject of geography and geo- 
graphical reading. Everything centers upon 
man’s chief needs—food, clothing, shelter. For 
this reason, chapters appear on soils, crops, fish- 
eries, animal and vegetable sources of clothing, 
lumber, fuels, minerals. 

The maps justify the author's opinion that they 
are modern and many of them unique. A better 
relief map is seldom seen. The soil map is the 
first of its kind for young people. Then there 
are maps showing where standard grains and 
fruits, cattle, sheep, swine, are made a specialty. 
Questions refer pupils to different maps or illus- 
trations for facts there obtainable. From these 
facts they are expected to draw their own con- 
clusions. Memory and reason are in this way 
trained. 

Thruout the book, emphasis falls upon the 
necessity for conserving our natural resources— 
a need which we have only lately been compelled 
fully to realize. 


Fabulas y Cuentos. 

By Clifford G. Allen, with illustrations by Clar- 
ence Rowe. Cloth, 180 pages. Price, 88 cents. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


The Latin nations of Europe have gone to 
Aesop, master of his art, for some of their best 
fables. Fabulas y Cuentos consists largely of a 
Spanish version of Aesop’s fables, taken from an 
old translation, the Libro del Ysopo, published in 
Burgos in 1496. The Spanish versions are longer 
than the Latin, even longer than the French by 
La Fontaine. Is this difference due to differences 
in the structure of the languages or the genius 
of the different nations? At all events the world 
has no better fables than those of Aesop. 

The editor of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, has offered a pleasing variety in the form 
of some strictly Spanish fables, folk tales, and 
short stories. The Perguntas are a model for 
other questions, thus securing more drill in oral 
Spanish. 

Farm Science. 


By W. J. Spillman. 
roan and J. M. Shull. 


Illustrated by R. C. Stead- 
Cloth, 344 pages. World 


Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Since the rate of increase in crop area in this 
country is now less than half the rate of increase 
in population, a book of this character is most 
timely. 

“Farm Science” deals with principles rather 
than with details of practice, hence is adapted to 
all sections of the country. Its aim is to explain 
to farm boys facts about farming that have puz- 
zled them. The chapter on “Soil Improvement” 
and “How Plants live” express the scientific side 
of these subjects in a way to be understood easily 
and will make future farmers more intelligent 
workers. 

As the author has filled important positions in 
science and agriculture and is now chief in the 
office of farm management in the United States 
department of agriculture, he is well qualified to 
show how two blades may be grown where but 
one has grown. 


The Long Ago Years Stories. 

By Alice Ross Colver. Cloth, 64 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents. Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This is a collection of animal fairy stories, 
illustrated in color. 


The state Textbook Commission of Kentucky 
has adopted new textbooks for the common and 
high schools of the state, with changes in 
spellers, readers, arithmetics, grammars, g->og- 
raphies and physiologies, algebras, English gram- 
mars, Latin, composition, Virgil and history. 
Four Kentucky authors are represented among 
the books adopted. 

Uniform textbooks for the public schools of 
Illinois are provided in a bill which has been 
introduced in the state legislature by Represen- 
tative E. C. Perkins. It provides for a comm’s. 
sion of five members to have supervision of the 
textbooks of the schools of the state. The com- 
mission is to be composed of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction as executive officer, 
the director of registration and education, and 
three others to be appointed by the governor in- 
cluding one county superintendent, one city 
superintendent, and one president of a state nor- 
mal school. Authority is given to discontinue 
any book on a four-fifths’ vote. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,”’ made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been madc. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 


Do Your Pupils Know 

1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

4. Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

5. Why some products are more valuable than others? 

6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, can and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 

These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


** GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 











Public Speaking 


We shall issue shortly an entirely new 
book TALKING BUSINESS by John 
Mantle Clapp which marks a new’step 
in the development of public speech 
instruction. It gives your course a def- 
initeness of direction and purpose 
which no other book can give. 


RONALD PRESS CoO. 


TEXT BOOK DEPT. 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Territorial Expert Does Big Work 


William L. Westermann, Professor of History, University of 
Wisconsin, and Territorial Expert with the Peace Commis- 
sion, brings out first sheets of 


The Westermann Classical and Historical Maps 


a series alive with interest for the teacher and the student of history and 
geography. These maps cover the history of Europe and Asia from 
10,000 years back down to the present time. They represent not only an 
enormous amount of research, but the results of the latest archaeological 
explorations, and show much material that has never before appeared on 
a map. Significant features are so entered as to stand out clearly fifteen 
or twenty feet from the map. Text is in English. Three maps are just 
from the press, and others in preparation. 


Printed in Colors. Size 46x66 and 66x46 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











A Rare Combination of Talent 


ELDOM, if ever, in the history of the schoolbook industry 
has a publisher been so fortunate as to secure the com- 
bined talent of three of the leading educational experts of the 
country in the preparation of a single textbook. These experts are: 
DR. FRANK E. SPAULDING MISS CATHERINE T. BRYCE 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


DR. HUBER GRAY BUEHLER 
Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


each of whom has had the widest experience in actual classroom work, 
supervision and textbook making. It is difficult to conceive of a more 
admirable union of ripe scholarship and teaching experience than the 
work of these authors represents. The textbook is the 


ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK 
LANGUAGE GRAMMAR COMPOSITION 
For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





A New Book by the 
Author of 


Lest We Forget 


Winning a Cause 


America’s Part in the World War 





from the declaration of war to the deliberations of the Peace 
Conference forms the theme of this new book. Stories of 
pluck and heroism from every branch of the service, of the 
work of civilians, of the secret service, and of women in hos- 
pital and factory have been gathered here. 


Full of important documentary material, of thril- 
ling extracts from letters of sailors and soldiers, and 
of the best war poetry. 


Profusely illustrated from official photographs taken 
at the front. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











ShorthandinTwenty Short Lessons 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 
Cloth, 198 Pages, $1.50 


The object of this book is to provide a simple and rapid course 
of instruction for those who wish to write shorthand within a short time. 

The principles are introduced in an entirely new order and with 
certain groupings that have never previously been adopted. The 
learner is enabled to write separate words in the first lesson, and sentence 
writing in the third. 


“I wish to tell you what a splendid book I have found Pitman’s 
‘Shorthand Rapid Course.’ It is the best text that I have yet seen in Pit- 
manic Shorthand. I think that word building principle so completely 
used in this textbook makes the study from it very simple. The omission 
of exceptional words and the carefully selected vocabulary makes it the 
proper work to use where the time is limited.”"—Charles L. Frank, Teacher 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, New York University, and Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. 


Write for particulars of a Free Mail Course for Teachers 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, : - NEW YORK 


Publishers of “ Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 85c.; ‘‘ Style Book of 
Business English,” $1.00; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 

















Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 
Circular and prices cf our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, IH. Houston, Tex. 
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60 Gold Street 








What the Eye Sees the Mind Treasures 


BECAUSE OF THIS 


Motion Pictures Are An Effective Educator 


They deliver their message THROUGH THE EYE and 
firmly impress the memory. Text books are being elimi- 
nated and study, through this medium, becomes a pleasure. 
Pictures must be properly projected else they fail of purpose. 


Power’s Cameragraph 


has led the industry for many years. 
, with schools where its perfect projection gives universal 


satisfaction. 


Catalogue 33 Gives Complete Details 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


It finds great favor 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 


(Concluded from Page 28) 
must be constructive. Intelligent 
helpful criticism 
(and above all, commendation) are desirable; 
but just as soon as the association becomes a 
clearing house or rather a dump for complaints 
it is on the wrong track. It emphasizes the un- 
desirable, discourages school people, and sows 


The we rk 


questioning, investigation, 


the seeds of discontent and discord everywhere. 

It is one thing for a farmer to say, “This tree 
l’ll show Sam how to do it.” 
It is quite another thing for him to grumble at 
the tree for growing so many branches, scold 


needs pruning. 


Sam for not having pruned it before, get into 
a temper and prune it himself, to the eternal 
detriment of the tree 


doing. 


and cut his thumb in so 


There are several ways to prune a tree. 


SYSTEMATIC SCHOOL WELFARE WORK. 
(Concluded from Page 34) 

“But surely,” I replied, “in your system, with 
its hundred odd teachers, you must have some 
person who takes care of these affairs.” 

“Yes, we have,” was his answer, “but I don’t 
like to pile any more work on the teachers, and 
our physical director, tho he is a good man, is 
too busy with the team to handle all the de- 
tails.” 

In other 
person. 

Well, how about it? Are you ‘absolutely cer- 
tain that the influences being brought to bear on 
the children in their hours out of school are of 
the best? Are there no attractive features in a 
systematically worked out, well organized and 
thoroly supervised scheme of students’ actiy 
ities ? 


words, he lacked the responsible 


need in 
business and the results have been highly suc- 


Businessmen have recognized this 
cessful in practice. 

Why not give our principals and teachers full 
cpportunity to concentrate on their work as pre 
scribed in the manual, for which their training 
is adequate, and for which they may legitimately 
be held responsible ? 

Why not make it possible for them to attend 
students’ affairs without feeling the nagging 
sense of responsibility ? 

There will be plenty of cooperation, once the 
teachers are shown, and the matter explained! 

Children are sent to school “to be learnt”; but, 
believe me, all our responsibility for their wel- 
fare is not included in the course of study or the 
Manual of the Board of Education. There are 
certain ideals in life that best find their expres- 
sion in play, and that are best reached thru this 
medium. Let’s have a little more direct sympa- 
thetic supervision, and less “side line” respon- 
sibility. 

And just remember this—the American Army 
took time enough to play—and they got there, 
too! 


ELEMENTS OF PROGRESS IN SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION. 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
one, and a better teacher the best one in her 
profession. 

Thirdly, more attention should be paid to 
scientific measurement thru expert assistance. 
Many a busy supervisor would gladly use these 
measurements if he could command help in giv- 
ing the tests and in tabulating and interpreting 
the results. 

In the fourth place, the public is not con- 
versant enough with the schools. The super- 


visor who makes a judicious use of the news- 
papers will experience less difficulty in convine- 
ing the public of the wisdom of his policies. 

Finally, supervisors must repeatedly translate 
definitions and aims of education in terms of 
real children living now. There is a danger 
that the school imitate the modern factory, that 
the teaching become so highly specialized that 
the child is completely forgotten during the 
process of education. We must be continually 
on our guard lest we lose humanly while we gain 
mechanicaily. = 


CITIZEN COOPERATION IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. 


(Continued from Page 42) 
and women, to schools and courses fitted to their 
individual needs. 

4. “Malnutrition and health.” 

The direetor of physical education has organ- 
ized classroom health clubs thruout the city. 
The public education association has cooperated 
in preparing the necessary blanks and in compil- 
ing data regarding various matters of health, 
such as the amount of sleep, use of tooth brushes, 
coffee drinking, food, ete. 

Altho still in progress, these studies have al- 
ready provided much data for the guidance of 
health instruction. Among the facts disclosed 
are: large numbers of malnourished children, 
but improving during the three months under 
observation and direction: undernourishment 
not confined to any one section of the city, but 
prevalent among well-to-do homes as well as 
among homes of lower standards: an astonishing 
lack of variety and quality of food among cer- 
tain classes investigated. 

In a special class of 29 boys, a study of their 

(Concluded on. Page 101) 
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“STEEL FURNITURE—GRAND RAPIDS” 


While Grand Rapids 
is noted for wood fur- 
niture, remember some 
of the very best school 
furniture is made by us 
and we want to brand on 
your mind the idea of 


“STEEL FURNITURE — 
GRAND RAPIDS” 
Remember — “STEEL 

FURNITURE—GRAND 

RAPIDS” is hygienic and 

built by experts who Adjustable Desk and 

know school require- Chair 

ments. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Ave., S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SCHOOL DESKS =2222" 


Railroads are slow——Anticipate your needs. 
Buy Now—Today Opera and Folding Chairs, 
Church and Lodge Furniture 
ORDER FROM STOCK NEAREST YOU 
Stafford Desks carried in stock by 


J. H. Pence, Roanoke, Va. 

Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co., Wichita, Kans 
R. E. Bryan, Tyler, Texas. 

G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La. 

Omaha School Supply Co., Omana, Nebr. 

H. Dinwoody Furniture Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Lowman & Hanford Co., Seatle, Wash. 

W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Morris Bros., Stockton, Calif. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana 

Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss 


E.H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 








“THE ECONOMIC”’ 

















PRACTICAL, DURABLE FURNITURE 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 


Prompt shipment 
and complete satis- 
faction guaranteed 
with every  pur- 
chase. 


THE PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE C0. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 






















‘* Perfection 
School 
Desk ’’ 


Columbia 


School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





The omits System of Heating and Ventilation 








Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 






a 7) 


Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School Rooms 
are equipped with it. 


| 
RE 
| 





In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MOTOR DRIVEN AND HORSE DRAWN 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DELPHI WAGON WORKS 


W. H. BRADSHAW, Prop. 
DELPHI, IND. 








Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air, yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


* 2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











Get Ready Now! 


for the cold winter months and assure more comfort and 
health for both pupils and teachers in your school. 


FRONT RANK 
School Heater and Ventilator 


which will put your school in 


the RBQ@NTR&ENE for healthful- 
ness and comfort during the 


winter. Automatically forces 
ventilation while heating the 
rooms. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 

the FRONTRANE write for 

illustrated literature. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Now for a Memorial Playground 








SLIDES 

OCEAN WAVES 
SEE-SAWS 

SWINGS — 

OUTDOOR GYMNASIA 
GIANT STRIDES 

ETC., ETC. 


BASE BALLS 
BASKET BALLS 
VOLLEY BALLS 
AND NETS 

AND EVERYTHING 
FOR PLAYGROUND 
GAMES 








HAT COULD be more fitting than a 
PLAYGROUND or COMPLETE REC- 
REATION CENTER as a memorial to 
the boys who have served in khaki and blue? 





THE FUN FUL 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT LINE 





We shall gladly furnish sketches, specifications 
and estimates for complete plant, including 


landscaping, fencing, memorial gate, community 
house, children’s playgrounds, pools, athletic grounds, 
etc., etc. 





Let us help you with our “Fun-Ful” Apparatus 


‘‘ Everything for the Playground ’”’ 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


116 Fun-Ful Avenue 


Recreation Engineers 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 














Printing as an After-War 
School Subject 


Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising and pro- 
motion literature, will prove to be the tonic that 
will rejuvenate those industries that have lain dor- 
mant during the war. 


Our schools must turn from the teaching of war 
activities to those subjects that have to do with the 
building up of trade and commerce. Of these sub- 
jects printing stands pre-eminent, and, on account 
of the tremendous influence and power it will 
exert, should be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or humanistic features. 


Printing stands unexcelled as a practical device 
for teaching the elements of English composition, 
spelling, capitalization, indentation, paragraphing, 
spacing, and utilizes all the principles of good 
design. It correlates with and motivates nearly 
all other school subjects. The qualities of patience, 
skill, neatness and perseverance are inculcated upon 
the child’s mind in a high degree. 


Printing should be taught in every type of school. 
This department would be pleased to furnish any 
information possible regarding the introduction of 
a course in Printing in your school. Our full line 
of literature is yours for the asking. 


Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 














No. 2765. VOLT-AMMETER. 
Visible form, manufactured in our own factory. 


NEW CATALOGS 





sé y a Apparatus, Soils, Fertilizers, Crop Materials, Field Instruments, Project 
Records for AGRICULTURE, especially for Smith-Hughes Schools. 


Ready May 1919 
‘ ‘B 99 Incubators, Sterilizers, Microscopes, Prepared Slides, Preserved Materials, 
Anatomical Models and Biological ( Glassware, ete. Ready May 1919 





“Cc”? A complete list of Chemicals, Dry Stains, Solutions, Rocks and Min- 
erals. Ready May 1919 








“Gr Apparatus and nibaiehiie Rasinedt pe Physics, Chemistry and 
Physical Geography and Other Laboratory Supplies. Issued Nov. 1918 





‘ ‘K? 9 Furniture and Fittings for All Science Laboratories and Manual Training 
and Home Economics Departments. Ready soon 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Im po rters and 
Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


1516 ORLEANS STREET CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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u CRAYONS || LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR PLAYGR 
| OUND 
C h a l k I al k | HAS RO EQUAL” We carry a complete line of 
the most popular Playground 
E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, | Apparatus on the merizet. 
and we make it so good that when once tried it means wenqaeed 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the | . 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note Cashion Spring Improvement Perfects This Teeter-Totter Safety 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. Tothill’s Playground Apparatus 
Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
pice 5 mae caren made satisfy yourself that you wo ietiy "aa ae — ~ fh ~~ pee 
need National Dustless ™ many of the largest parks and th el 
Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. school playgrounds in the 
country. We can refer you to Patented 
THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY “aP 
WEST CHESTER, PA We guarantee every piece of Playground Apparatus we make. 
4 : Write today for our catalog om “Playground Apparatus.”’ 
W. S.TOTHIL L., (established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
mn 


The Badger Line Makes 
School Buying Easy 


With a single order and in one shipment you can obtain all the 
supplies listed below. Order now for August or September ist 
delivery. Samples and quotations sent on request. 


IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 


<= ee ; 





Brushes—All Kinds Rubber Matting Toilet Paper a hundred other 
Sweeping Compounds Scrubbing Soap Metal Polish cities we could 
Toilet Paper Fixtures Mop Wringers Liquid Soap name if space per- 
Paper Towel Fixtures Pipe Cleanser Dust Cloths mitted and learn 
Closet Bowl Cleanser Paper Towels Mop Sticks what they think of 
Scouring Powder Library Paste Cocoa Mats American Wood- 
Inks—All Kinds — Disinfectants Steel Mats working Machinery 
Soap Dispensors Soap Powder Squeegees for Manual Train- 
a Mops apenges Crayon ing Work. 
Fl wee = Sacks Mope Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 
BADGER BRUSH COMPANY American Wood Working Machinery Co. 





655-657 East Water St. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Whaat > A NEAT SCH ies 
Modern Schools Demand a plagatts a 
Sanitary Cleaning System |: 














making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessons 
right, wanting to ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex. 











HE Spencer Central Cleaning System 
solves the schoolhouse cleaning ‘problem. It 
is no longer necessary to endanger the health 

of teachers and pupils by filling the air with dust 
and all the impurities that go with it, when clean- 
ing a school building. The Spencer System cleans 
rapidly and thoroughly, drawing all dust and dirt 
entirety out of the rooms being cleaned. , 
WRITE FOR CATALOG : 
m n bi won st pen on ag A 
The Spencer Turbine Company | | tiscrissdteisncitis JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


Department A HARTFORD, CONN. ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- 14 £45) Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. 


Order at once—Electric or 
Hand Driven—and assist in 
- the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 


For sale by all of the 120 
School Supply Houses. 

















FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY | | soo. ey | 
Squires Improved Self Closing Inkwell 





describing 











ho! 

mi 

It will save its cost the first year in ink and Prepared oid 

trouble. Fits a hole 1% to 1% inch and ty 

with the adapter any larger hole. x 7- 

ri 

Note these special points Microscope | 

Always closed, is puanery Be air tight and the 

dust proof. Marble cannot be removed, just . of 

enough ink on the pen and none on the h 

children’s fingers. Ink will not clog in it. es ene 

Regular finish, Black Rubber, if desired, 16 

Nickel Plated. ‘ ahs or 

Wried kel dnaviste and FOR USE IN TEACHING ond 
oe 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY tal 


SQUIRES INKWELL Co., 941 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. CHICAGO 460 East Ohio Street a eS elu 
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ATTEND 
THE 


Victory Convention 
: OF THE ———- 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States at Milwaukee, June 28th to July 5th—the 
time of year when fair Milwaukee favored by Nature flowers with 
all her summer glories—Milwaukee, the beauty-spot of America! 
to become the Mecca for teachers, gathering from every nook 
and corner of this great country! 
Milwaukee, in sight of Lake Michigan—with 40 inland watering 
places within 20 minutes’ ride. Wisconsin, with 6,000 lakes, the 
vacation Paradise. 


STEEL FLAG POLES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


fay? 





Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 





Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








this is about a great time 
and money saving system 
that costs nothing. 


You must furnish soap in your shower-baths. 
Unless you do there’s something lacking in the 
service. But you can’t afford to give soap away. 
Nor can you afford the time to sell it over the 
counter. What then? 

The PALMOLIVE Vending System is the logi- 
cal solution. A penny in the slot brings an indi- 


vidual cake of soap. An attendant keeps the machine 
filled and collects the pennies. That’s all there is to it. 








THE FINEST CONVENTION BUILDING IN AMERICA 


Principal sessions and headquarters in finest Auditorium building 


in the world. Hotel and housing accommodations adequate and 
of the best. 


Convenient railroad and boat connections to every part of the 
United States. 


When the world’s noted educators journey to Milwaukee—PLAN 
NOW ON BEING THERE! Spend a pleasant body-resting vaca- 
tion at Milwaukee—reap a harvest of knowledge as well! 


See Milwaukee’s $10,000 ‘‘Pageant of the Flag’’ on the Fourth 
For full particulars write NOW to— 


purEAU -.-- NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


The system may be installed in your school without cost. Our 
free book ‘‘ Soap and Clockticks’’ tells how. 


The Palmolive Company "c* Milwaukee, Wis. 




















ATHLETIC CLUB BLDG. -ti- Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
SPECIALISTS ON INDIVIDUAL SOAP FOR GYMNASIUMS 

wy 

Honor 

Rolls 

% 
Memorial 

Tablets 

Bronze Tablets mwa 

In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. In Bronze 
All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. % 





Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


it 

















CITIZEN COOPERATION IN EDUCA- 

TIONAL RESEARCH. 
(Concluded from Page 97) 
home diet showed a decided lack of eggs, cereals, 
milk, butter, cheese and vegetables. Of the 
eighteen under weight in this class, the follow- 
ing statistics illustrate the problem of malnu- 
trition: 

Of the total number of meals, 378, served to 
these boys 10 to 15 years of age, during a period 
of seven days, 3 meals, or .8 per cent, included 
cheese; 11 meals, or 3 per cent, included fruits; 
16 meals, or 4 per cent, included eggs; 22 meals, 
or 6 per cent, included soup (all kinds); 43 
meals, or 11 per cent, included cereals (all 
kinds) ; 45 meals, or 11 per cent, included vege- 
tebles (all kinds) ; 
cluded milk. 


and 53, or 14 per cent, in- 


The association has also served the general 
public thru its research activities. Information 
on many educational subjects has been secured 
at the request of individuals and organizations. 
An attempt has been made to secure the coopera- 
tion of all local organizations interested in edu- 
cation, to prevent the duplication of research 
and the spreading of inaccurate information re- 
garding educational affairs. 

Three years ago the school department of the 
city created a Bureau of Research and Effici- 
ency. Unfortunately, the supervisor of the 
bureau has been hampered by lack of funds, 
equipment and assistants. He has therefore fre- 
quently called upon the association to assist in 
the answering of questionnaires, the collection 
of educational data, the compiling and charting 
of facts. 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 


125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass. 


The results of our educational research of the 
past four years have been gratifying beyond ex- 
pectation. To the public, the association has 
become a fact-gathering and ‘fact-giving center, 
reliable and trustworthy. To the school depart- 
ment, the association is an organization ready 
and able at all times to cooperate in studying 
problems within the system or in securing accu- 
rate facts from other cities. 

Based upon our experience in Buffalo, there 
would appear to be an opportunity in many other 
cities for an organization of citizens devoted to 
the welfare of the public schools, emphasizing 
new lines of research, doing pioneer work im- 
possible within the more or less rigid school re- 
search department, 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


LET US HELP YOU KNOW ? 
YOUR TEACHERS BETTER 








We will send you information, if you write. 





ROBERTS & MECK 


101 MARKET STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


Registers and Records 


Pocket Class Records for all plans of work. Loose Leaf 
Registers for Annual, Semi-Annual and Semester Periods, 
Tight Bound Records for High School or Twelve year periods. 


THE ‘“‘METSUCO” LINE 


Teachers’ Guides 
Card Index Systems Registered Records 
Metsuco Report Systems Papers of All Kinds 
Character Building Systems 


Diplomas 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our 
expert advise you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY, “Nows* 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PAPER PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 





























ALL NATIONS—ALL SIZES /“()iq Glory”| 
® THERE IS NO BETTER 
Buy the flag with either of our “trade mark’’ brands as shown above. They are 
” Bunting, an imitation wool, fast color, moth-proof ,bunting, with a 
and eng 
BEST MADE fiag with the BEST MATERIALS. All our flags are made for 
We Rent Flags—We Repair Flags—Everything Patriotic 


OUR 
*“*GUARANTEED” 
BRANDS 
FLAG POLES AND 
ACCESSORIES _ EUREKA 
FLAG MADE THAN OUR CoTrroN 
rT ” 
Old Glory rT 
marks of ‘“‘value.”” § Our “O. G.” Cotton is fast color and a superior flag cloth, 
suitable for interior purposes. m be used outside, but not as serviceable as our 
“EUREKA 
durability equal to wool at about one-half the cost. Meets government specifications 
setalvoments both in count and tensile strength. Our “Old Glory” wool is the 
special school service. You can get them from your jobber or dealer. 
SILK FLAGS—SEWED AND PRINTED—Paper Flowers and Decorations 
rr ” 
Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
24-28 S..Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5030 








WE SPECIALIZE 


IN 
STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 
EASILY HANDLED AT MINIMUM CARRYING CHARGES 
Write for Illustrated Net Prices 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. FLAGS, ALLIED FLAGS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 
1315-1325 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO, ILL. 











5 meen HAMILTON WEAR PROOF cme 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 


The Pioneer Frampton and other popular 
styles. With and without spring rollers. 
Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is proof 
against scorching sun, beating wind and 

drenching rain. Hamilton wear-proof, shades 

\ in all styles to suit every condition. Guaran- 
teed. Cover all the window or part of either 

4 sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 
The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 

tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- 

-— —- 4 tributed by leading supply houses. 

| Write for sample of material and catalog. 














HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
re 12th & Chase Sts. ae 
mae «€©OANDERSON, INDIANA ga 


eee | ams ca ee i RN BERENS 





2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 

By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 


Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Four Answers to the Question 


Here are four different qualities of Drawing Pencils. Which one would 
best serve the demands of your schools or your personal use ? 
*fVanDyke’’ 


16 Degrees 
(6B to 8H) 













By a nll MONGOL > EBESSARD FABER, a | til } 
(2B to 6H) Fine Quality—-Smooth, Gritless Leads 
“Polygrade” = I SD ORA PL FED LPR NPR AP LPL AE HR 
7 Degrees 
(2B to4H) For Advanced Drawing in Free Hand, Mechanical and Techinal Work 
**School’’ S€n00 -= FRERHARD FARFR Us A 7 
3 Degrees 
(B-HB-H) An Exceptional Pencil for Intermediate Grade Use 


Write us for samples—Name the pencil you would like to try 


TRAD MARK Made in U.S. A. by 
 * EBERHARD FABER 
SERVIC QUALITY New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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SAMPLES 


Free Samples — Johnson Window 
Shade Adjuster. Sent Parcel Post to 
school boards stating their needs. The 
Standard adjuster for years. Thousands 
of schools now using them. Will quote 
lowest prices. R. R. Johnson & Co., 
Wauseon, Ohio. (Formerly of Chicago.) 








CATALOGS 





Hansen’s Clocks—For positive, punc- 
tual and lasting service, are the best 
known. They are easy to install and 
easy to manage. Write for a copy of 
our catalog today. Hansen Manufac- 
turing Co., Princeton, Ind. 


+ 
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tisements are guaranteed. 
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Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 
The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 


All adver- 














Pencil Catalog—Write for your copy 
today. Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 31-SJ, Jersey City, N. J. 


Dandee Waste Baskets—ought to be 
in every school room. They are made 
in two sizes and eleven finishes. Upon 
receipt of your inquiry we shall be 
pleased to send you prices and de- 
scriptive literature. Address Erie Art 
Metal Co., Erie, Pa. 








notice. 


feature. 


1323 Grand Street 
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Bossert Schools 


“ss” Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
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Buildings can be taken down 


Now 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 





Wanted — experienced school supply 
man to travel the state of Montana. 
Address, McDowell Company, 112 
North Broadway, Billings, Montana. 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES: 
Department of the Interior. Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., May 12, 1919. 
Sealed proposals, plainly marked on the out- 


| suspenders, hats and 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


PSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee © SSE? 


+ + 
+ + 


side ot the sealed envelope: “ for 
Groceries’’ (or other class of supplies as the 
case may be) and addressed to the “Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, U. 8. Indian Ware- 
house, 308 South Green Street, Chicago, Ili.’’ 
will be received until 100’clock a. m., on each 
of the following dates and on the class of sup- 
lies specified, and then opened: Dry 3, 
Tous 26, 1919; Underwear, hosiery, gloves, 
1919; 


caps, June 28, 


| Groceries, June 30, 1919; Notions, June 26, 


1919; Agricultural implements, wagons, etc., 


| June 24, 1919; Schoolbooks, ete., June 30, 


| 


1919; Chinaware, etc., June 23, 1919; Auto- 
mobile supplies, June 23, 1919. Schedules cov- 
ering all necessary information for bidders 
will be furnished upon application to the U. 
S. Indian Warehouse at Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. The department reserves 
the right to reject any or ajl bids or any part 
of any bid, and to post tentative awards 
promptly, subject to correction. 
CATO SELLS, Commissioner. 








Portable School Houses 


Sectional and 
Portable School 


Houses 


if you are in need of Portable 
Sch Houses why not get the 
best ? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 





to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 


HOUSE COMPANY 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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WORRY no longer about|/what you }will do with; your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


—now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 














The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 


—ascientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when taken down and moved to another location without mutilati in the least any of 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you pow Ae we send you 
harm or trouble full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 
specifications, prices. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
PPRIPEUPEErEAS 1 


RESAR GES, i 





95 Main Street, SAGINAW, MICH. 

















HY don’t you purchase 
the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving black- 
boards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 





“The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 

schoolhouse work. 
WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go iaronah a door without 
getting caught or injured. 








STERLING anwWea bets, 








“ ‘ “pe . Regt. U. S. Pat. Off. 
and the principal cities for 2nd. Having two poets 
: ; tgs —the speed at the late’ A of Sterling Quality 
ve oe err bye suf- be set for A te nt poe Fa | rvs OR 
cient guarantee. md tor our no latch necessary. - TwoPly - 
illustrated catalog and discount m ... My per a ree” DEFIANCE cottenbunting 
sheet and compare prices with ones Acie 4, hy child Regt. U. S. Pat. Off. 
other manufacturers. can operate it — just a pos | A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
inet or pull on the door is | i 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co there is to do to it. Every 0} SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
yee " Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories schoolroom have one. | Made only by 


20-22-24 Vesey St., NEW YORK 


| THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. | ANNIN & CO., New York 
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The Young Man Who Loved Greek. 

A scholar of unusual appearance and manners 
was Prof. Sophocles of Harvard, whose genuine 
love of Greek left him no patience with indiffer- 
ent students and sometimes led to the charge that 
he dealt unjustly with the young men in his 


classes. According to the Youth’s Companion 
this anecdote of him appears in Mr. John Spenccr 
Clark’s life of John Fiske. 

One day a backward student calicd to explain 
his remissness and to assure the professor that he 
did love his Greek study. 

“Then name two of your favorite passages,” 
said the professor. 

The student named one in the Iliad and one in 
the Gidipus. Prof. Sophocles handed him the 
books, saying, “Find those passages and read 
them to me.” 

The student, in his reading, made several seri- 
ous mistakes. 

“Young man,” said the professor, brusquely, 
“you do not understand Greek! You have no 
love for that noble language! You murder it! 
Enough! I want no more to do with you.” 

There was much complaint in the class of '63 
that the professor’s marks were incorrect, and 
particularly, in the cases of three students en- 
titled to widely different marks. When they 
complained, Prof. Sophocles replied: 

“I can’t distinguish between you, gentlemen. 
You must take your chances as to what you get.” 
Knew Them Both. 

The young instructor was holding a class on 
board of one of his majesty’s ships. Grammar 
was the subject his bright but uninteresting 

pupils were trying to tackle. 

“What are the two principal parts of a sen- 
tence?” he asked an old salt. Expecting, of 
course, the answer, “Subject and predicate.” 

After much meditation, Jack finally plunged 
into it. 

“Solitary confinement and bread and water.” 


At a New York recreation center a teacher 
once noticed a little boy sitting on a bench and 
holding in his hand a large sandwich consisting 
of bread, ham, and dill pickles. From time to 
time the little boy would lift up a corner of the 
top layer of the sandwich, take out a small shred 
of ham or a minute piece of dill pickle, put it in 
his mouth, and arrange the sandwich exactly as 
it had been before. He did this many, many 
times, until finally, opening the sandwich for 
another bite, he discovered with evident dis- 
appointment that the filling was entirely gone. 

“Why don’t you eat it, Isadore?” asked the 
teacher. Isadore looked up with large, serious 
eyes and answered, laconically, “’Tain’t mine.”— 
Everybody's. 
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UNIVENT CATALOG. 

Moline Heat, manufacturers of the well-known 
and widely used Moline heating and ventilating 
devices, have just issued a valuable educational 
catalog, describing the “Univent” as a device for 
schoolhouse use. 

The “Univent” has been making rapid strides 
in gaining the confidence of school authorities 
and heating engineers because of its economy in 
first cost and maintenance and because of the 
positive results which it assures. The new cat- 
alog summarizes and illustrates the reasons for 
the use of univent which is in brief a complete 
unit heating and ventilating apparatus. By a 
unique arrangement, it embodies a complete 
steam radiator, a moter driven fan, a dust sepa- 
rating device and a humidifier in each cabinet, 
and when set against an outside wall of a class- 
room it delivers clean, warm, moistened air 
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directly from outdoors, without the use of ducts 
or flues. 

The catalog includes a formidable list of schools 
in which univents are installed. A copy will be 
sent to any school authority on request to Moline 
Heat, Moline, I11. 

The firm has also issued a complete handbook 
for architects and engineers with full detail 
plates, tables of sizes and capacities, notes on 
design of installations, rules for calculation and 
specifications. This will also be sent gratfs, on 
request. 

THE GRAFANOLA IN THE SCHOOL- 

ROOM. 
A New Catalog of Value. 

Even the fondest hope of Edison could hardly 
have anticipated in the first crude models of his 
sound reproducing machines, the present utility 
of the graphophone. Many Americans of middle 
age will remember that the first machines were 
considered a scientific novelty for a number of 
years. Then as they became more numerous 
people thought them a noisy nuisance, not to be 
tolerated in homes of refinement. Following this 
period came ten years of growing acceptance of 
“canned music.” The musician who during this 
time opposed the use of the machines because of 
his love for personal performance, has been 
silenced long ago and today the artistic value of 
good records is universally accepted. The growth 
of the use of the graphophone for teaching music 
has been an important development of the past 
ten years. It has been the potent factor in the 
present day practice of making appreciation the 
main aim of all music study in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

One of the leaders in the introduction of music 
appreciation is the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany which has a special department devoted en- 
tirely to school service. This department has 
just recently prepared a complete catalog of 
records adapted to school use. 

The catalog contains classified sections for kin- 
dergarten, primary grades, grammar grades, rural 
schools, normal schools, commercial departments 
and social center work. It contains instrumental, 
vocal and orchestral selections as well as folk 
dances, marches, recitations, characterizations, 
operatic selections and songs of the different 
nations. There are also a number of selections 
suitable for use in physical training, commercial 
work, study of languages and social center activ- 
ities. 

The catalog is far more than a compilation. It 
includes considerable pedagogic material of value 
in selecting records and outlining courses in ap- 
preciation, folk dancing, etc. 

School authorities, teachers, or play directors 
who are interested in educational records for any 
branch of school work should address the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company, care of the Educa- 
tional Department, Woolworth Building, New 
York City, for a copy of the catalog. 


RENOVATING SCHOOL SEATS. 
A Problem and Its Solution. 

The renovation of school desks is a constant 
problem which school systems of any size must 
tackle each summer in order to put the school- 
rooms into a reasonable respectable condition, 
and to prevent the waste of otherwise good fur- 
niture which is simply dirty and scarred as a 
result of the hard daily wear received during a 
period of two or three years. 

School authorities will welcome as a boon a 
new school seat cleaning and sterilizing process 
which has been recently patented and placed on 
the market by the National Wood Renovating Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo. This process involves the 
application of a liquid material which will very 
rapidly remove all paint and varnish and foreign 
material from the top of a desk, and will at the 
same time restore the natural color to the wood 
so that the latter becomes as clean and bright as 
it was when the desk was first made. The pro- 
cess is so rapid that a janitor and two assistants 
can clean from 250 to 350 desks and seats in an 
eight hour day. The material is guaranteed not 
to open glued joints or to affect the enamel on the 
iron frames of the desks. The wood need not be 
refilled but the entire desks can be completely 
refinished by the application of one or two coats 
of varnish. 

The Casmire process, as it is styled, is in use in 
school departments at Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Tulsa, Okla., and Denver, Colo. In the last men- 
tioned city 12,000 seats were cleaned during the 
summer of 1918. 


ENGAGE MR. CARLSON. 
Mr. C. J. Carlson, of Chicago, formerly con- 
nected with the American Seating Company, has 


recently accepted a position with the Centennia} 
School Supply Company of Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Carlson will have charge of the Sales De. 
partment. His long connection with the Amer. 
ican Seating Company eminently qualifies him 
for this responsible position—sale of the high 
grade equipment manufactured by the American 
Seating Company, E. H. Sheldon & Company, 
Weber Costello Company, Oliver Machinery Com. 
pany, and other manufacturers—the Centennial] 
exclusive lines. 


OFFER NEW MOTOR DRIVE. 

The Oliver Machinery Company has just an- 
nounced the marketing of a new universal motor 
drive for use in double spindle shapers. The 
drive can be applied to any make of double 
spindle shaper but is especially designed for all 
Oliver machines. This form of drive obviates all 
countershafts and all troublesome devices for 
handling belts. The motors are regulated by one 
starter and can be independently adjusted. Com- 
plete circular illustrating and describing the 
drive may be had on request to the Oliver Machin- 
ery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has just 
announced a number of records to be issued in 
May. Among them there are at least two which 
are of special interest to school authorities. A 
trio from Samson et Dalila is sung by Caruso, 
Homer, and Journet. It is the famous song of 
victory. A second splendid record consists of 
bird songs rendered by Mr. Charles Kellogg who 
has obtained a wide reputation, accurate repro- 
ductions of the calls and the ordinary songs of 
the common birds. 


The Gregg Publishing Company has made a 
shipment of 16,000 shorthand texts to the soldiers 
of the A. E. F. in France. The books are to be 
used in the Y. M. C. A. overseas courses. 
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This Department is conducted as a personal service for the 
readers of the Journal. Questions on school board problems, 
especially on the physical side of school administration, will 
be answered as Promptly as possible by the department editors. 
_ Only such questions will be printed as seem to be of general 
interest. Address correspondence to Editor, School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Accounting Systems. 

46. Q:—What is the best accounting system 
for the secretary of a small city school system? 
Can you provide me with sample sheets of such 
an accounting system?—R. M. 8. 

A:—An accounting system for a small school 
system will be most satisfactory if it is so simple 
that anyone with an elementary knowledge of 
double entry bookkeeping can handle it. It is 
essential to the success of such a set of accounts 
that it follow the uniform distribution requested 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education and the Bureau 
of the Census. With this distribution as a basis 
it is readily possible to arrange the receipts and 
expenditures in one book and to arrange columns 
for extending the distribution to the individual 
schools of the system. 

The following articles which have appeared in 
the ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL will be found helpful 
in laying out a system as suggested above. Ac- 
counting Systems of a Small City District. H. P. 
Smith, May, 1915, P. 15; Business Administra- 
tion in Smaller Districts. W. J. Flynn, June, 
1915, P. 21; An Eapenditures Book for School 
Accounting. W. W. Earnest, Sept., 1917, P. 22; 
School Accounting. J. A. Allen, Sept., 1913, P. 
19; School Accounting. G. D. Lizer, June, 1915, 
P. 17; July, 1915, P. 18; School Reporting and 
Accounting in a Small City. C. C. Green, May, 
1917, P. 27; Uniform and Simple System of Book- 
keeping for Schools. Egbert Close, Feb., 1914, 
P. 17; Annual School Budget. S. F. Conley, Aug., 
1916, P. 14; Houston, Tez., Record Blank. Nov., 
1915, P. 35; School Accounting. Alfred Lister, 
June, 1914, P. 19; An Understandable Report. 
Jas. A. Wagner, Ottumwa, Ia., Sept., 1918, P. 63. 

C. F. Williams & Sons, Albany, N. Y., are pub- 
lishers of the school accounting systems of New 
York State and can lay out a system for a small 
city’. 
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Equip One School a Year with 
Standard Electric Time 


ANY cities and towns have 
adopted this policy as a prac- 
tical method of getting their larger 
buildings fitted with this valuable 
equipment. 
Some cities are carrying out a 
more extensive program than this 
in order to get the benefits of the 
equipment in all schools as soon 
as possible. Hartford, Conn., for 
instance, installed or made exten- 
sions to Standard Electric Time 


Equipments in six school build- 
ings last year. 


Nothing is more continuously 
useful in a school building than a 
Standard Electric Time System. 


Get your high school equipped 
first and then your larger grade 
or grammar buildings. 

Make use of our free Engineering 
Service to plan a thoroughly 
satisfactory equipment. We will 
gladly furnish complete specifi- 
cations or quotation, if desired. 


Write us today. 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street 
Boston, ass. ew York 


461 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Branches: 
1362 Monadnock Bld¢., 


hicago 


740 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


305 Arcade Building 
Columbus, Ohio 


Essex Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















HEN discussing the plans for your 
school with your Architect, don’t 
forget to mention “Austral Windows.” 


They are the last word in window con- 
Struction and their cost is no more than 
that of an ordinary box frame window. 


Ventilation and control of light are two 
most essential features in modern Schoolrooms. 


Write for our School Catalogue and 
pamphlet on “Better Classroom Vitality” 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue New York City 











HIGH SCHOOL, GRANTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Ernest Sibley, Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


“Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions’’. 


CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT? 


is the 
scientific and standard deadener. 


Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
uninflammable and sanitary. 








1133 Broadway, New York 
BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS 








Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 


SAMUEL GABOT, Inc., sosron, mass.,v.s.. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 

















